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Effective Service of Steel and Non-Ferrous 
Metals—Greater Things Just Ahead 


APID progress has been made in the applications of heat treatment since the conven- 
Rite of the American Society for Steel Treating at Chicago last September. In some 

directions the research has been carried on in close contact with other scientific de- 
velopments, so that each line has profited by what has been brought out in the other. 

That the year’s advance might be presented authoritatively to its readers, THE IRON AGE 
brings together in this issue the thoughts of some of the leaders in current research. Our 
contributors have been asked to write in summary concerning recent progress and the prob- 
able trend of future effort. As will be gathered from what follows, heat treatment is more 
and more of a factor in foundry work; in tool and alloy steels new situations and new prac- 
tice are appearing; in both electric and fuel heat-treating improvements in equipment are 
noteworthy; magnetic analysis, the microscope, the X-ray, and welding have brought a num- 
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Heat Treatment Is Adding Steadily to the 


ber of new features into the story of the year. 


In the non-ferrous field notable applications 


are recorded, and the work there has taken on new importance. 


Heat Treatment—Lines of Future Progress 


BY J. FLETCHER HARPER 


HE rapid strides of the metal in- 

dustry in the past few years have 
startled many of the pre-war and war 
metallurgists into a realization of the 
inadequacy of their education. The de- 
velopment of heat-treated metals, spe- 
cial alloys, and welding in specialized 
industries has surpassed the general 
education of the technical man of sev- 
eral years ago. It is only by an active 
interest in the activities of our modern 
technical societies and trade publica- 
tions that he can hope to keep abreast 
of the times. 

The mysteries of the past are rapid- 
ly becoming known facts, while the 
problems and advances of today are the 
subjects reviewed in this publication 
and before the various technical societies’ meetings in 
Detroit. 

The trend of future developments is indicated to- 
day; and they undoubtedly will far surpass our present 
ideals. 

The methods of heating metals should undergo fur- 
ther refinements with the various fuels, gas, oil, and 
electricity falling more naturally into their respective 
fields. The application of inductive and resistance elec- 
tric heating should have a marked influence in this de- 
velopment, while further improvements in heating ele- 
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President, American Society 
for Steel Treating 


ments can well be expected. Marked 
improvements in the combustion of gas 
and oil will be the aim of the future. 

The use of welded metals will un- 
doubtedly affect the production of cast 
iron and cast steel. But new alloys 
and heat treatments will allow the 
progressive foundry to maintain its 
production in intricate shapes and in 
metals for specific purposes such as 
wear, magnetic properties, etc. The 
mechanism.of welded joints, the heat 
treatments of welds are subjects which 
will be solved and rapidly advance this 
type of construction. 

The non-ferrous industry, one of 
the world’s oldest industries, is making 
and will make great progress in new 
alloys and new heat treatments. The theories on hard- 
ening of alloys are just beginning to find application in 
manufacturing. A better understanding of these should 
give us many new materials of construction. Weight, 
strength, corrosion resistances, wear, and erosion should 
all fall before the proper application of these new 
alloys. Aeronautics and higher speed machinery will 
do much to develop the non-ferrous field. 

Advancement in the stainless and heat-resisting 
alloys can be expected. High temperature and pres- 
sure equipment will demand improved materials, while 
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economic considerations will widen the use of corro- 


sion and rust-resisting alloys. 


Tool steels, which have undergone no radical change 
in the last few years but only a series of refinements, 
can be expected to be partially replaced by better 
alloys. Higher speed and longer life of tools and dies 
can be looked for and predicted for these new mate- railroads. 


rials. 


With the development of new and better forming 


and cutting materials, improved construction of ma 


chine tools will be in order. Extension in the use of 





high-grade alloys for gears, clutches, bearings, and 


welding. 


shafts will be demanded by the future buyer. 

Needs for greater strength, less weight with higher 
operating speeds are the coming demands of the 
machine tool industry, power equipment builders, and 
The needs will be answered by new alloys, 
by new heat treatments, by the extension of present 
materials into new fields, and by the application of 


Steel Castings—Heat- Treating Methods and Furnaces 
Improved 


BY R. A. BULL 


T would be superfiuous to elabo- 

rate on the fact that the heat 
treatment of steel castings was 
greatly stimulated by the World 
War. Interest in the subject has 
not only been maintained but has 
lately been intensified with con- 
structive results, as evidenced by 
several developments to which we 
will refer. 


At the June, 1927, convention 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, definitions. of heat 


treatment terms submitted by a 
joint committee representing that 
society, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating were ten- 
tatively accepted by the A. S. T. M. 
Presumably the S. A. E. and A. 
5S. S. T. will soon officially report 
action similar to that of the A. S. 
T. M. The joint committee has 
spent several years in the difficult 
effort to harmonize opinions re- 
garding terms that should be em- 
ployed. 

The application of these joint 
technical society definitions to steel 
foundry practice has a particular- 
ly interesting aspect. This con- 
cerns the new definition of anneal- 
ing, now stated broadly to be “a 
heating and cooling operation of 
a material in the solid state.” A 
supplementary note explains that 
“annealing usually implies a rela- 
tively slow cooling.” Thus it is made 
clear that normalizing, which ac- 
cording to previous interpretation 
as well as the joint committee’s 
report, means “the heating of iron- 
base alloys above the critical tem- 
perature range followed by cooling 
to below that range in still air at 
ordinary temperature,” is a phase 
of annealing as now defined. This 
differs from the use of terms in 
the steel foundry during the past 
few years, during which time the 
word annealing has been exclu- 
sively related to slow, or oven cool- 
ing. 

Those who make and use steel 
castings have yet to look to the 
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joint committee for a term now 
seriously needed, which not “usual- 
ly implies a relatively slow cool- 
ing,” but will always mean that. 
Assurance has been viven that the 
joint committee will endeavor to 
supply the missing term. It is 
hoped this may be done without 
unnecessary delay to make com- 
plete a task for which credit is 
due those representing the three 
societies which appropriately com- 
bined efforts, the result of which 
should eliminate those uncertain- 
ties that have often existed regard- 
ing heat treatment terms employed 
differently by individuals. 
Significant developments have 
occurred during the last few years, 
in the construction of furnaces 
for heat treating steel castings. 
Not the least important of these 
resulted in several installations of 
electrically heated furnaces. Auto- 
matic heat control, a feature of 
such units, is an important factor. 
Not only in the complicated de- 
signs of electric ovens, but in the 
simpler designs of gas and oil-fired 
ovens have ingenious, effective de- 
tails been developed for obtaining 
more thorough heat distribution. 
It was found that roof construc- 
tion, burner design, and provision 
for tightly closing furnace doors 
were capable of great improve- 


Research Director, Electric 
Steel Founders Research Group 


ment, with resulting benefit to fuel 
consumption and to the condition 
of the castings. The amount of 
scale formed during annealing 
operations has been reduced by the 
diminution of oxidizing conditions 
in the furnace. Efforts to improve 
construction will be continued with 
resulting advantage to producers 
and consumers of the product. 

During the current year, a sub- 
committee of the A. S. S. T. com- 
mittee on recommended practices 
has been preparing a recommended 
practice for heat treating carbon 
steel castings. When this article 
was written the committee’s report 
had not been announced. With the 
adoption of the A. S. S. T. recom- 
mended practice there will be pro- 
vided two such sets, one consist- 
ing of the recommended practice 
of the A. S. T. M. for heat treat- 
ing carbon steel castings, pro- 
mulgated in 1914, and last revised 
in 1924. It is probable that the 
A. S. S. T. recommended practice 
will be more elaborate than is that 
of the A. S. T. M. Both are in- 
tended solely for guidance and not 
for inclusion in specifications. 

One of the four A. S. T. M. 
specifications for steel castings 
was subjected during recent years 
to a revision that amplified the 
prescribed methods of heat treat- 
ing. Meanwhile a new A. S. T. M. 
specification for steel castings, yet 
occupying a tentative status, has 
been developed, containing heat- 
treating clauses of a fairly com- 
prehensive nature. These whole- 
some indications will undoubtedly 
be followed by others that will 
safeguard consumers of high-grade 
steel castings, and accordingly 
meet the views of those who make 
such a product. 

Much has been done recently in 
the improvement of heat-treatment 
methods for special steels used for 
castings. A subcommittee of the 
Testing Society has been requested 
to develop specifications for alloy 
steel castings, including the heat 
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treatments adapted to them. The 
nature of the problem is such as 
to require considerable time for 
solution. Numerous steel foundry- 


men are vigorously at work on it, 
and from time to time will report 
the results of their researches. 
Thus we may confidently state that 


the product of the steel foundry 
will be of increasing value to the 
innumerable industries served 
by it. 


Malleable Castings—New Thermal Treatments Have 
Changed Processes 


BY ENRIQUE TOUCEDA 


HILE carbon and alloy steels 

lend themselves with great 
nicety to the effects of heat treat- 
ment, this is true to a very limited 
extent in the case of either malle- 
able, or wrought iron, its nearest 
structural neighbor, owing to the 
presence of but a minute amount 
of combined carbon in these prod- 
ucts; that is, no heat treatment yet 
devised will materially enhance the 
tensile properties of malleable 
iron; produce hardness without in- 
ducing prohibitory brittleness; or 
enable the product to be machined 
at a higher speed than is practica- 
ble with the product as marketed, 
for the castings as sold can be ma- 
chined more rapidly than any other 
ferrous product. 

Malleable iron has the following 
average tensile properties: An 
ultimate strength somewhat in ex- 
cess of 53,000 lb. per sq. in.; a 
yield point of about 36,000 lb. per 
sq. in., and an elongation in 2 in. 
of about 18 per cent. The product 
is soft, ductile, and tough and has 
an average Brinell hardness of 
about 115. Structurally, it con- 
sists of a ground mass of ferrite, 
throughout which is quite uni- 
formly distributed small nodules of 
temper carbon, a structure that 
will remain stable up to the critical 
point. At a temperature slightly 
beyond this the temper carbon will 
start gradually to combine with 
the amorphous iron at the grain 
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boundaries and, with increase in 
temperature, it will be found to 
have uniformly diffused into the 
grain itself. 

At 1650 deg. practically all of 
the temper carbon will be obliter- 
ated, and upon cooling a specimen 
without quenching, the structure 
will be found to consist of a ground 
mass of pearlite, although at times 
there still may remain some mi- 
nute traces of temper carbon. While 
a test bar thus treated will have 
a fairly high strength and be 
harder than the normal product it 
will be brittle, particularly under 
impact. If heated to above the 
critical and quenched it will be 
very hard but exceedingly brittle. 


Research Director, Malleable 
Iron Research Institute 


The author knows of no in- 
stance where such a treatment im- 
parts usefulness, except in the case 
of spot or surface hardening, the 
heating being accomplished by 
means of an acetylene torch, the 
spot or surface being quickly 
quenched by a water spray. This 
procedure is of limited application. 

On the other hand certain heat 
treatments for special purposes 
have been developed which have re- 
sulted in value to the industry, as 
for example in the heat treatment 
of castings which are to be hot 
galvanized. For many years it 
was a well-known fact that even 
castings of exceedingly superior 
quality would in many instances 
become embrittled upon being sub- 
jected to the hot-galvanizing proc- 
ess. Through a research by Les- 
lie H. Marshall the following facts 
were ascertained: If the castings 
are heated to around 1200 deg. 
Fahr. and quenched in water around 
175 deg. Fahr., no embrittlement 
upon hot galvanizing takes place. 

Malleable iron cannot be case 
hardened with a carbon case, for 
to accomplish this it would be es- 
sential to heat the castings to 
above the critical range which, as 
has been explained, embrittles the 
metal. There is a possibility that 
a nitrogenous case safely may be 
obtained as this process is con- 
ducted at a temperature much un- 
der that of the critical range. 


Gray Iron Castings—Normalizing and Annealing Now 
Commercial 


BY J. W. BOLTON 


| igri. castings are, if anything, 
more difficult to heat treat than 
steel castings or forgings. First, 
cast iron is a more complicated ma- 
terial, it has a greater number of 
structural components, and these 
are in states very far removed 
from equilibrium. It has much 
larger percentages of impurities, 
particularly the “non-metallic” 
ones. Cast iron is easily cast into 
intricate shapes, and every heat 
treater knows what that means. 
Furthermore, at higher tempera- 
tures many cast irons “grow”, or 
expand permanently. Consequent- 
ly, many enthusiasts are likely to 
underestimate the practical prob- 
lems which may be encountered. 
Ordinary gray iron is a me- 
chanical mixture of pearlite, fer- 
rite, and graphite flakes. It also 
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contains an appreciable percentage 
of the phosphorus rich component, 
steadite. In “normalizing” opera- 


Chief Metallurgist, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati 


tions, the object is not the chang- 
ing of these structural forms, but 
simply the relieving of casting or 
other internal stresses. Therefore 
the majority of manufacturers 
normalize between 700 and 900 
deg. Fahr. 

Stressed castings may be dis- 
covered by cutting partly through 
here and there with a hacksaw; if 
the kerf springs apart or closes 
together, a stress exists. Stressed 
castings will neither spring nor 
close after proper normalizing. 
Furthermore, they are not likely 
to warp after machining. 

Stresses seem more common in 
small or medium castings than in 
large—perhaps because of the 
relatively slow cooling of the lat- 
ter. However, the writer has seen 
a 35,000-lb. casting crack when sit- 
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ting on the machine. He has uti- 
lized “normalizing” operations suc- 
cessfully on castings from a few 
pounds up to 25,000 lb. Set up in 
the furnace to avoid warpage, and 
do not put small castings into a 
hot furnace—they may crack. A 
few hours normalizing may save 
weeks of aging. 

In “annealing”, the castings 
are carried up somewhat above the 
Ac: point and cooled slowly through 
the Ar; point. (The Ar, point for 
most commercial irons is around 
1350 deg. Fahr.) The time neces- 
sary is lower, the higher the tem- 
perature and the smaller the cast- 
ing—ordinary test bars may be al- 
most completely annealed by a very 
few minutes at 1600 deg. followed 
by slow cooling. The pearlite is 
broken down into ferrite and 
graphite, the combined carbon ap- 
proaching zero. This makes the 
metal softer (100 to Brinell, as 
compared to 160 to 210 for or- 
dinary castings), somewhat more 
malleable, and appreciably weaker. 

Unless the annealing is at a 
very high temperature, the grain 
structure may be as fine as that of 
the original casting, in spite of the 
increased graphite. Ordinarily, 


the steadite is unaffected, but at 
long anneals at temperatures ap- 
proaching 1800 deg., it is absorbed 
in solid solution in the ferrite. An- 
nealing gray iron is essentially a 
graphitizing reaction. There is no 
massive cementite to be broken 
down and some 75 per cent of the 
reaction has taken place during 
the casting operation itself, hence 
the process is far more rapid than 
malleable annealing. 

From the above it is at once 
apparent why quenching or “hard- 
ening” is a rather complicated op- 
eration. The process looks easy— 
heat to somewhat above the Ac, 
point, quench and then draw to 
the required hardness. But sup- 
pose we take a bar with 1.25 per 
cent silicon, 3.40 per cent carbon, 
heat it to 1500 deg. and quench in 
water. Fracture will be fine and 
silky, almost like high-speed steel. 
The metal may be somewhat hard- 
ened, possibly to 250 Brinell. 
Quench it from 1600 deg. and it 
may be 450 Brinell, not nearly as 
brittle as white iron, and under the 
microscope showing martensite in 
an apparently austenitic matrix. 

The reason for this is that the 
solubility of combined carbon in- 


creases with the temperature from 
nil at equilibrium conditions just 
below A, to 1.7 per cent carbon in 
pure iron-carbon alloys at the 
eutectic temperature. That is, the 
actual percentage of hardening 
carbon increases with increase in 
quenching temperature up to 2000 
deg. Fahr. This condition is not 
met with in steel. Furthermore, 
if the casting is brought slowly 
to slightly above the critical and 
quenched (the ideal point for most 
steels), the metal may be actually 
softened. Variations in behavior 
may be encountered in irons of 
different composition. Drawing 
phenomena of cast irons are quite 
similar to those of steels. 

From the above it may be gath- 
ered that normalizing and anneal- 
ing operations for gray iron have 
proved in general commercially 
practical and are in common use. 
Proper methods of quenching and 
drawing for every type of iron 
have not been thoroughly worked 
out, and hardening processes are 
uncommon in commercial practice. 
For certain limited applications 
hardening processes appear attrac- 
tive but the field is narrow and 
close control is necessary. 


Case Hardening—Progress Made in Lower Costs ; 
“Normal ” Steels 


BY M. T. LOTHROP 


ASE-HARDENED parts of au- 

tomobile and kindred construc- 
tion continue to be used in the face 
of repeated attempts to replace 
them with direct hardening steel. 
The continuous urge for lower 
costs has caused these attempts, 
for, contrary to the rather wide- 
spread idea, case carburizing is a 
relatively expensive series of heat 
treatments, and carburizing steels 
are just as expensive as the corre- 
sponding direct hardening steels, 
because it is poor economy to heat 
treat inferior steel. 

The reason for case-hardened 
parts for special applications lies 
in the fact that such parts possess 
essential properties that cannot be 
duplicated in direct hardening 
steels. The combination of tough- 
ness and resistance to wear that 
can be conferred on a high-grade 
carburizing steel by scientific car- 
burizing and hardening is unique. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in lowering the cost of the 
process, and at the same time im- 
proving the quality of the work. 
The main factors are: 

1.—Marked advances in the de- 

sign and efficiency of carbu- 
rizing furnaces. 
2.—Better and cheaper carbu- 
rizing compounds. 

3.—Carburizing containers of 
improved design and lighter 
section sold at a lower price 
per pound. 

4—*Fine grained’ steels which 

respond satisfactorily to a 
single quenching treatment. 
thus eliminating the first 
or so-called “regenerative 
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quench,” lowering the cost 
and also reducing distortion. 
Pack hardening is expensive be- 
cause the carburizing compounds 
are poor conductors of heat, and 
the weight of the container plus 
carburizer generally exceeds that 
of the work. 

Gas carburizing relieves these 
fundamental weaknesses. In this 
process the work is placed in a re- 
tort, and when the charge is uni- 
formly heated carbonaceous gas 
flows slowly and _ continuously 
through the retort. Here it comes 
into contact with the work, which 
becomes carburized to a depth 
closely controlled by governing the 
time and temperature. It lowers 
the cost of carburizing in four 
ways: 

1.—Carburizing gas generally 

costs less than the necessary 
solid carburizer. 
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Vice-President, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 


2.—More work per cubic foot of 
container; thus it turns out 
more per heat-hour. The life 
of a container is, of course, 
measured in heat-hours. 

3.—Less labor is required for 
charging the retort than for 
packing and charging the 
box. 

4.—The work heats more quick- 
ly, due to the absence of 
packing material and the 
fact that the retort does not 
cool off much between heats. 

From the standpoint of quality, 
also, the gas method is advanta- 
geous, provided a suitable gas of 
uniform composition from day to 
day is available. This is due main- 
ly to the better control over the 
vital factors of time and tempera- 
ture; carburization is not allowed 
to begin until the steel has been 
uniformly heated to the proper 
temperature and the distribution 
of carbon in the case may be modi- 
fied by the simple expedient of 
shutting off the flow of carburizing 
gas and continuing the heating un- 
til diffusion has proceeded to the 
desired degree. 

Originally coined to differentiate 
between steels which responded 
normally to commercial case-hard- 
ening practice and those which did 
not, the terms “normal steels” and 
“abnormal steels” have in the 
course of time taken on new mean- 
ings. As a result there has been 
considerable disputation regarding 
the “normality” of various steels, 
and the steelmaker has been the 
unfortunate victim. 

As originally stated by Messrs. 








McQuaid and Ehn, a steel to be 
classed as “normal” must, when 
carburized under standard condi- 
tions, exhibit large, well defined 
pearlite grains surrounded by a ce- 
mentite network, with no sugges- 
tion of distintegration or divorce 
of the pearlite. It soon became ap- 
parent that the large grain is non- 
essential. A steel that develops a 
large grain size in the McQuaid- 
Ehn test has a tendency toward 
brittleness after hardening, while 
a steel that shows a small but well 


defined grain structure, free from 
divorced pearlite, responds as read- 
ily to the case-hardening operation 
and is stronger and tougher and 
has a much wider temperature 
range in hardening. It is this wide 
temperature range in hardening 
that makes single treating car- 
burizing steel possible. 

One of the most striking facts 
developed by the McQuaid-Ehn 
test is that different heats of steel 
of the same specification will de- 
velop a widely differing grain size 


during carburizing and therefore 
have a different susceptibility to 
grain growth. This determination 
is being made not only on carburiz- 
ing steels but also on medium and 
high-carbon steels, simple and al- 
loy, and much data have been ac- 
cumulated in support of the propo- 
sition that, other things being 
equal, steels that are “small grained 
normal” in the McQuaid-Ehn test 
are physically superior to those 
that are coarse grained normal, 
particularly in impact strength. 


Metallography—lIs Detecting Changes Caused by Thermal 


Treatment 


BY F. F. LUCAS 


ETALLOGRAPHY is a very 

young branch of science but 
the art is widely practised in our 
technical and scientific life. It 
deals in the anatomy of metals and 
teaches how structure changes un- 
der the influence of mechanical or 
thermal treatments. Without 
metallography the heat treatment 
of steel becomes an operation guided 
by experience rather than reason. 
Search for a reason led the pioneers 
to establish the art of metallog- 
raphy. It is the means by which 
good, poor or indifferent heat treat- 
ments are explained on the basis 
of structure. With control of 
structure comes control of physical 
properties. 

Some ten years ago, a survey 
showed that the microscope was re- 
garded generally as an instrument 
which had yielded its basic store 
of knowledge. However, the record 
of actual accomplishment appeared 
to be hardly a tenth part of the 
potential resolving ability of the 
best optical systems. Seemingly 
with the tools at hand we were con- 
tent to deal with relatively gross 
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structures and speculate as to the 
actual nature of the smaller things. 
This led to the development of 
high-power metallography in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Grad- 
ual improvements in technique led 
to better and better resolution. 
With resolution approaching the 
theoretical limits of available optics 
further steps into the structure of 
matter were taken with the ultra- 


Metalloyraphist, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York 


violet microscope and the new ob- 
jectives of very high resolving 
ability. 

These improved methods break 
up some structures which hereto- 
fore had been regarded as solid 
solutions. We now are able to 
visualize the mechanism of harden- 
ing; to watch clearly what happens 
when hardened steels are tempered 
—and this is the very essence of 
heat treatments. In some cases the 
changes in structure arising from 
the addition of a few hundredths 
of one per cent of alloying element 
can be observed. 

In so few words it is hardly pos- 
sible to dilate on what may be the 
actual limit of vision and its rela- 
tion to heat treatment of iron and 
steel. Suffice it to say that no one 
knows. We deal with particles of 
matter so small that they may be 
reckoned in terms of a few hundred 
atom diameters. They can be 
caused to grow or to disappear al- 
most at will by suitable heat treat- 
ment. A vast field awaits explora- 
tion with interesting and fruitful 
possibilities. 


Welding Industry—Superior Welds May Need Heat 


Treatments 


BY S. W. MILLER 


AS fusion welding operations con- 
sist in locally melting metals 
together, the cooling being quite 
rapid, the resultant joint has pecu- 
liarities of structure and varia- 
tions therein that are not met with 
anywhere else in metal working. 

Because it is usually impossible 
(or at least very difficult and ex- 
pensive) to apply heat treatment 
to fusion welded articles, it has 
become what may be called stand- 
ard practice to produce welds 
which do not need heat treatment, 
but which have such physical 
properties in the “as made” condi- 
tion as will give safe and satisfac- 
tory results in service. When this 
is done intelligently, there is no 
danger of failure—and there are 
plenty of successful instances in 
proof of this statement. 
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The usual method of design is 
to employ a welding metal that, in 
the weld, will be stronger than 


Consulting Engineer, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc. 


the base metal, or, if it is about of 
the same strength, to reinforce the 
weld so that its strength per linear 
inch will be somewhat greater than 
that of the base metal, and thus 
any rupture would occur outside 
of the weld. 

In steel, for instance, the usual 
base metal is ordinary steel plate, 
that has an _ ultimate tensile 
strength of 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Low-carbon steel welding rod will 
produce a weld of 50,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. ultimate strength, so that, 
with accuracy enough for most 
purposes, a reinforcement of 20 
per cent will give a safe structure 
(though there are exceptions to 
this statement, as well as other 
considerations that space will not 
permit discussion.) 

There are also commercial steel 
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welding rods that will give an ul- 
timate tensile strength of much 
over 60,000 lb. per sq. in., and it is 
entirely possible to make welds of 
120,000 lb. ultimate strength, with 
10 per cent elongation in 2 in. over 
the weld, using special materials. 
The foregoing refers to welds 
not heat treated. Welds made with 
low-carbon wire obviously cannot 
have their tensile strength in- 
creased by heat treatment, though 
their ductility may be made great- 
er, always provided that they are 
clean and free from oxides and 
other non-metallic impurities. 


However, it should be remembered 
that a clean weld has the same 
Young’s modulus of elasticity as 
any vther steel, so that, with 
proper design and good execution, 
the strain within the elastic limit 
is the same in both weld and base 
metals. 


As fusion welding is studied 
and its applications increased, it 
will be increasingly necessary to 
pay more attention to heat treat- 
ment, and quite a little work has 
been done experimentally in special 
cases with satisfactory results. 
The principal difficulty is that the 


critical points of weld metal, and 
the time needed for changes to 
occur, are not the same as for the 
base metal, so the heat treatment 
is liable to be complicated and ex- 
pensive. 


But there is every reason to 
believe that, as the demand for 
superior welds increases, the ap- 
plications of heat treatment to 
welds will also increase, just as 
other heat treatments have been 
developed to meet demands for in- 
creased physical properties re- 
quired for severer service condi- 
tions, 


Steel Springs—Only Alloy Steels, Heat-Treated, Meet Needs 
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BY G. L. NORRIS 


ig developments in the heat 
treatment and use of alloy 
steels for springs, the field 
may be roughly divided into 
two large groups: Automotive 
and railroad springs. It is recog- 
nized that there are immense 
quantities of springs used in other 
lines, some of them subjected to 
highly refined heat-treating meth- 
ods, as for example clock and 
watch springs. In automotive and 
railroad springs we find a great 
contrast in the methods of manu- 
facture, particularly in the use of 
alloy steels and the methods of 
heat treatment. 


The automotive industry, with 
an annual production now of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 cars, buses 
and trucks, requires the mass pro- 
duction of hundreds of thousands, 
and even millions of springs of 
identical dimensions. These must 
all be of high uniform quality to 
ensure comfortable riding and 
safety and to protect the vehicle 
from damage from road shocks. 
For the motor vehicles produced in 
1926, there were required over 15,- 
000,000 chassis springs, and in ad- 
dition many thousands of springs 
were required for repairs. The 
production of these immense quan- 
tities of springs has resulted in the 
development of a highly special- 
ized and technically controlled in- 
dustry. 


It was soon realized in the 
early stages of the industry that 
only by the use of alloy steel, 
properly heat-treated, could the 
necessary combination be obtained 
of high elastic limit, toughness, 
resiliency and fatigue resistance. 
Over 90 per cent of the automo- 
bile chassis springs produced in 
this country are of alloy steel, and 
made in plants equipped with au- 
tomatic continuous heating fur- 
naces with elaborate pyrometric 
control, and automatic shaping 
and quenching machines. 


The alloy steels used for chassis 
springs are, with hardly an excep- 
tion, chrome-vanadium, chrome, 
or silico-manganese steels, and of 
these by far the greater tonnage 
is of chrome-vanadium, which 
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through many years has demon- 
strated its surpassing value by the 
ease and economy with which the 
requisite high quality can be uni- 
formly attained in mass produc- 
tion. 

Developments in heat treating 
in the automotive spring industry 
will be principally in the way of 
minor mechanical improvements 
in the furnaces, the use of elec- 
tricity for heating and refine- 
ments in pyrometric control. 

In the production of railroad 
springs there is practically no 
mass production, the nearest ap- 
proach being coil springs for 
freight car trucks and draft gears. 
Automatic heating furnaces and 
pyrometric control are noticeably 
absent. The average annual pro- 
duction of railroad equipment for 
the past 15 years has been: 
Freight cars, 114,899; passenger 
cars, 1693; and locomotives, 3313. 
Since 1918 the production has been 
much less. 

Practically all the railroad car 
and locomotive springs are made of 
carbon steel of a standard composi- 
tion that has been in use for 40 
years or more, and by shop meth- 
ods that have been but little 
changed for a like period. The 
railroad spring shops, largely be- 
cause of the absence of mass pro- 
duction, lack the automatic heating 
furnace equipment and elaborate 
pyrometric control of the automo- 
tive spring shops. 


Metallurgist, Vanadium 
Corporation of America, 
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The railroad spring problem 
principally concerns the protection 
of the equipment and roadbed. 
With the increasing weight and 
capacity and cost of locomotives 
and cars, the need and economy of 
better springs is becoming more 
apparent, and the railroads are 
slowly beginning to realize that 
they can afford to pay more for 
better springs for the protection 
of their equipment. Until recently 
these conditions were met by in- 
creasing the number or size of the 
springs with no change in quality. 
This procedure has not been suc- 
cessful. 


Within the past two or three 
years, quite a number of railroads 
have begun in a small way to use 
alloy steel springs, principally 
chrome-vanadium steel, on locomo- 
tives, and are obtaining excellent 
results in the elimination of fail- 
ures. During the past four or five 
years there has been a growing in- 
terest on the part of the railroads, 
in the possibility of securing bet- 
ter helical springs for bolster 
trucks, particularly for 70-ton 
freight cars. A greater reserve 
movement is desirable which means 
an increase in fiber stress. 


It is apparent such springs 
must be made of an alloy steel, for 
carbon spring steel cannot pro- 
duce the requisite high torsional 
elastic limit combined with the nec- 
essary toughness. A number of 
alloy steels have been tried out 
from time to time and a promising 
one recently developed, is a medi- 
um silicon-vanadium steel. This 
steel differs from the standard car- 
bon spring steel only by the addi- 
tion of 0.50 to 0.75 per cent silicon 
and 0.15 to 0.20 per cent vanadium. 
Like any other steel it should be 
properly heat treated to develop 
its maximum qualities. There are 
now in successful operation about 
8000 springs of this steel designed 
for a maximum fiber stress of 
110,000 Ib. as against the usual 
80,000 Ib. fiber stress for carbon 
steel springs, and there is a cor- 
responding difference in the tor- 
sional elastic limits of the two 
types of these steels. 
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Several railroad spring shops 
are now prepared to properly heat 
treat a small production of alloy 
steel springs, and it is reasonable 


to suppose that, with the growing 
demand for better springs, they 
will eventually adapt the produc- 
tion methods of the automotive 





spring manufacturers to their re- 
quirements, and _ subject their 
product to closely controlled heat 
treatment. 


Magnetic Analysis—New Art and Science Being Founded 


BY A. V. DE FOREST 


OW good is a piece of steel? 

“Take it to the laboratory and 
test it,” says the devotee of science, 
if ever he reaches such a position 
of authority. “Try it and see,” 
says the old practical hand. Which 
is right, and how does he obtain 
the information necessary to 
answer the question? 

Probably as a punishment for 
the sin of looking down on the 
practical man from the heights of 
learning, the laboratory scientist 
has to spend a great deal of time 
with chemical analysis, micro- 
scopic examination, routine me- 
chanical tests of tensile strength, 
elongation, reduction in area, 
hardness—perhaps even fatigue 
limits or impact values. At the 
end of all this an impressive re- 
port is gathered together, with 
photomicrographs attached. 

How good is the piece of steel 
as shown in this report? The 
answer is valid only if another re- 
port covering the same factors on 
a similar piece of steel, similarly 
made and similarly treated, has 
been used for the particular duty 
for which the sample was intended 
in the first place. In other words, 
if the sample is like one which 
has given good service, it is likely 
to be good; if different, unless the 
same difference has been tried, it 
may be better or it may be worse. 
It may be harder and wear longer, 
but break from being too brittle; 
or it may be softer and weaker, 
but so tough it threatens to last 
forever. “Try it and see,” if the 
trying has not been done and the 
result noted in the great sum of 
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practical experience which com- 
poses our knowledge of steel mak- 
ing and treating. 

Why then, if all is comparison, 
should we not devise a test which 
will tell at once whether one piece 
of steel is like another in composi- 
tion, grain structure and mechan- 
ical properties? The ferromagnetic 
investigators have long told us 
that all the known, and probably 
the unknown factors as_ well, 
which influence the mechanical be- 
havior of steel are reflected in the 
magnetic behavior. How are they 
getting on with this pleasant- 
sounding proposition? The hitch 
has always been that, as in chemi- 
cal analysis, where a small quan- 
tity of one element may be sig- 
nificant while a large quantity of 
another may not be, there has 
heretofore been no way to proper- 
ly distribute the emphasis among 
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the many magnetic characteristics. 

Now at last it appears from 
publications by members of the 
committee for magnetic analysis 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials that methods are 
being devised which can be made 
to indicate at a glance, not only 
whether one piece of steel is ex- 
actly like another, but also in 
what respect it is different, pro- 
vided it is not too different. The 
ideal case is one in which conclu- 
sive working tests can be carried 
out, and the magnetic measure- 
ments made afterward. Usually, 
however, the testing process is 
destructive and magnetic analysis 
must be made of specimens em- 
bodying all the changes which are 
likely to occur, and these in turn 
tested out in practice—a long job, 
but the solution provides a very 
cheap and rapid method of con- 
trol. 

One company has operated a 
magnetic inspection for five years. 
Several others are in routine op- 
eration, and a number more are 
in the laboratory stage of trying 
and seeing. Unquestionably the 
time is coming when it will be as 
easy to tell whether one piece is 
like another in its mechanical be- 
havior as it is now to measure its 
similarity in size and finish. 

Just as accumulated evidence 
is the basis of judgment in re- 
spect to chemical and microscopic 
analysis, the experience of many 
individuals in scattered fields is 
building an art and founding a 
science of magnetic analysis. 


Salt Baths—Growing Use as a Heat-Treating Medium 


BY SAM TOUR 


OME five years ago the writer 

began public discussion of that 
little understood subject, “Salt 
Baths for Heat Treating.” Various 
mixtures were described, their com- 
positions and properties given, and 
the need for proper furnaces and 
proper containers was gone into in 
considerable detail. Prior to this 
time there were but few companies 
selling salt bath mixtures other 
than cyanides. Since then many 
have entered the field, some are 
still in it and some have dropped 
out. Also during this time many 
heat treaters have attempted to 
make up their own salt bath mix- 
tures. Some have succeeded while 
many have encountered no end of 
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trouble. Difficulties seem to have 
been due largely to two things, im- 


Metallurgist, Doehler Die 
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proper composition of mixtures and 
improper furnaces. 

Several years ago the writer 
pointed out that mixtures contain- 
ing carbonates, and_ straight 
chloride mixtures after being in use 
for some time will cause de- 
carburization. Yet in spite of this 
well known fact numerous mix- 
tures of this kind are on the market 
and fabulous claims made for them. 
There are cases of course where 
apparently mixtures of this kind 
are working satisfactorily for 
treating high-carbon steel where 
surface decarburization must not 
take place, but these cases are rare. 

To take a sample of a successful 
mixture being used in some plant, 
send it to a laboratory for an 
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welding rods that will give an ul- 
timate tensile strength of much 
over 60,000 lb. per sq. in., and it is 
entirely possible to make welds of 
120,000 lb. ultimate strength, with 
10 per cent elongation in 2 in. over 
the weld, using special materials. 

The foregoing refers to welds 
not heat treated. Welds made with 
low-carbon wire obviously cannot 
have their tensile strength in- 
creased by heat treatment, though 
their ductility may be made great- 
er, always provided that they are 
clean and free from oxides and 
other non-metallic impurities. 


However, it should be remembered 
that a clean weld has the same 
Young’s modulus of elasticity as 
any other steel, so that, with 
proper design and good execution, 
the strain within the elastic limit 
is the same in both weld and base 
metals. 

As fusion welding is studied 
and its applications increased, it 
will be increasingly necessary to 
pay more attention to heat treat- 
ment, and quite a little work has 
been done experimentally in special 
cases with satisfactory results. 
The principal difficulty is that the 


critical points of weld metal, and 
the time needed for changes to 
occur, are not the same as for the 
base metal, so the heat treatment 
is liable to be complicated and ex- 
pensive. 


But there is every reason to 
believe that, as the demand for 
superior welds increases, the ap- 
plications of heat treatment to 
welds will also increase, just as 
other heat treatments have been 
developed to meet demands for in- 
creased physical properties re- 
quired for severer service condi- 
tions, 


Steel Springs—Only Alloy Steels, Heat-Treated, Meet Needs 


BY G. L. NORRIS 


N developments in the heat 

treatment and use of alloy 
steels for springs, the field 
may be roughly divided _ into 
two large groups: Automotive 
and railroad springs. It is recog- 
nized that there are immense 
quantities of springs used in other 
lines, some of them subjected to 
highly refined heat-treating meth- 
ods, as for example clock and 
watch springs. In automotive and 
railroad springs we find a great 
contrast in the methods of manu- 
facture, particularly in the use of 
alloy steels and the methods of 
heat treatment. 

The automotive industry, with 
an annual production now of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 cars, buses 
and trucks, requires the mass pro- 
duction of hundreds of thousands, 
and even millions of springs of 
identical dimensions. These must 
all be of high uniform quality to 
ensure comfortable riding and 
safety and to protect the vehicle 
from damage from road shocks. 
For the motor vehicles produced in 
1926, there were required over 15,- 
000,000 chassis springs, and in ad- 
dition many thousands of springs 
were required for repairs. The 
production of these immense quan- 
tities of springs has resulted in the 
development of a highly special- 
ized and technically controlled in- 
dustry. 

It was soon realized in the 
early stages of the industry that 
only by the use of alloy steel, 
properly heat-treated, could the 
necessary combination be obtained 
of high elastic limit, toughness, 
resiliency and fatigue resistance. 
Over 90 per cent of the automo- 
bile chassis springs produced in 
this country are of alloy steel, and 
made in plants equipped with au- 
tomatic continuous heating fur- 
naces with elaborate pyrometric 
control, and automatic shaping 
and quenching machines. 

The alloy steels used for chassis 
springs are, with hardly an excep- 
tion, chrome-vanadium, chrome, 
or silico-manganese steels, and of 
these by far the greater tonnage 
is of chrome-vanadium, which 
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through many years has demon- 
strated its surpassing value by the 
ease and economy with which the 
requisite high quality can be uni- 
formly attained in mass produc- 
tion. 

Developments in heat treating 
in the automotive spring industry 
will be principally in the way of 
minor mechanical improvements 
in the furnaces, the use of elec- 
tricity for heating and _ refine- 
ments in pyrometric control. 

In the production of railroad 
springs there is practically no 
mass production, the nearest ap- 
proach being coil springs for 
freight car trucks and draft gears. 
Automatic heating furnaces and 
pyrometric control are noticeably 
absent. The average annual pro- 
duction of railroad equipment for 
the past 15 years has_ been: 
Freight cars, 114,890; passenger 
cars, 1693; and locomotives, 3313. 
Since 1918 the production has been 
much less. 

Practically all the railroad car 
and locomotive springs are made of 
carbon steel of a standard composi- 
tion that has been in use for 40 
years or more, and by shop meth- 
ods that have been but little 
changed for a like period. The 
railroad spring shops, largely be- 
cause of the absence of mass pro- 
duction, lack the automatic heating 
furnace equipment and elaborate 
pyrometric control of the automo- 
tive spring shops. 
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The railroad spring problem 
principally concerns the protection 
of the equipment and roadbed. 
With the increasing weight and 
capacity and cost of locomotives 
and cars, the need and economy of 
better springs is becoming more 
apparent, and the railroads are 
slowly beginning to realize that 
they can afford to pay more for 
better springs for the protection 
of their equipment. Until recently 
these conditions were met by in- 
creasing the number or size of the 
springs with no change in quality. 
This procedure has not been suc- 
cessful. 


Within the past two or three 
years, quite a number of railroads 
have begun in a small way to use 
alloy steel springs, principally 
chrome-vanadium steel, on locomo- 
tives, and are obtaining excellent 
results in the elimination of fail- 
ures. During the past four or five 
years there has been a growing in- 
terest on the part of the railroads, 
in the possibility of securing bet- 
ter helical springs for bolster 
trucks, particularly for 70-ton 
freight cars. A greater reserve 
movement is desirable which means 
an increase in fiber stress. 


It is apparent such springs 
must be made of an alloy steel, for 
carbon spring steel cannot pro- 
duce the requisite high torsional 
elastic limit combined with the nec- 
essary toughness. A number of 
alloy steels have been tried out 
from time to time and a promising 
one recently developed, is a medi- 
um silicon-vanadium steel. This 
steel differs from the standard car- 
bon spring steel only by the addi- 
tion of 0.50 to 0.75 per cent silicon 
and 0.15 to 0.20 per cent vanadium. 
Like any other steel it should be 
properly heat treated to develop 
its maximum qualities. There are 
now in successful operation about 
8000 springs of this steel designed 
for a maximum fiber stress of 
110,000 Ib. as against the usual 
80,000 lb. fiber stress for carbon 
steel springs, and there is a cor- 
responding difference in the tor- 
sional elastic limits of the two 
types of these steels. 
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Several railroad spring shops 
are now prepared to properly heat 
treat a small production of alloy 
steel springs, and it is reasonable 


to suppose that, with the growing 
demand for better springs, they 
will eventually adapt the produc- 
tion methods of the automotive 


spring manufacturers to their re- 
quirements, and_ subject’ their 
product to closely controlled heat 
treatment. 


Magnetic Analysis—New Art and Science Being Founded 


BY A. V. DE FOREST 


OW good is a piece of steel? 

“Take it to the laboratory and 
test it,” says the devotee of science, 
if ever he reaches such a position 
of authority. “Try it and see,” 
says the old practical hand. Which 
is right, and how does he obtain 
the information necessary’ to 
answer the question? 

Probably as a punishment for 
the sin of looking down on the 
practical man from the heights of 
learning, the laboratory scientist 
has to spend a great deal of time 
with chemical analysis, micro- 
scopic examination, routine me- 
chanical tests of tensile strength, 
elongation, reduction in area, 
hardness—perhaps even fatigue 
limits or impact values. At the 
end of all this an impressive re- 
port is gathered together, with 
photomicrographs attached. 

How good is the piece of steel 
as shown in this report? The 
answer is valid only if another re- 
port covering the same factors on 
a similar piece of steel, similarly 
made and similarly treated, has 
been used for the particular duty 
for which the sample was intended 
in the first place. In other words, 
if the sample is like one which 
has given good service, it is likely 
to be good; if different, unless the 
same difference has been tried, it 
may be better or it may be worse. 
It may be harder and wear longer, 
but break from being too brittle; 
or it may be softer and weaker, 
but so tough it threatens to last 
forever. “Try it and see,” if the 
trying has not been done and the 
result noted in the great sum of 
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practical experience which com- 
poses our knowledge of steel mak- 
ing and treating. 

Why then, if all is comparison, 
should we not devise a test which 
will tell at once whether one piece 
of steel is like another in composi- 
tion, grain structure and mechan- 
ical properties? The ferromagnetic 
investigators have long told us 
that all the known, and probably 
the unknown factors as_ well, 
which influence the mechanical be- 
havior of steel are reflected in the 
magnetic behavior. How are they 
getting on with this pleasant- 
sounding proposition? The hitch 
has always been that, as in chemi- 
cal analysis, where a small quan- 
tity of one element may be sig- 
nificant while a large quantity of 
another may not be, there has 
heretofore been no way to proper- 
ly distribute the emphasis among 
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the many magnetic characteristics. 

Now at last it appears from 
publications by members of the 
committee for magnetic analysis 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials that methods are 
being devised which can be made 
to indicate at a glance, not only 
whether one piece of steel is ex- 
actly like another, but also in 
what respect it is different, pro- 
vided it is not too different. The 
ideal case is one in which conclu- 
sive working tests can be carried 
out, and the magnetic measure- 
ments made afterward. Usually, 
however, the testing process is 
destructive and magnetic analysis 
must be made of specimens em- 
bodying all the changes which are 
likely to occur, and these in turn 
tested out in practice—a long job, 
but the solution provides a very 
cheap and rapid method of con- 
trol. 

One company has operated a 
magnetic inspection for five years. 
Several others are in routine op- 
eration, and a number more are 
in the laboratory stage of trying 
and seeing. Unquestionably the 
time is coming when it will be as 
easy to tell whether one piece is 
like another in its mechanical be- 
havior as it is now to measure its 
similarity in size and finish. 

Just as accumulated evidence 
is the basis of judgment in re- 
spect to chemical and microscopic 
analysis, the experience of many 
individuals in scattered fields is 
building an art and founding a 
science of magnetic analysis. 


Salt Baths—Growing Use as a Heat-Treating Medium 


BY SAM TOUR 


OME five years ago the writer 

began public discussion of that 
little understood subject, “Salt 
Baths for Heat Treating.” Various 
mixtures were described, their com- 
positions and properties given, and 
the need for proper furnaces and 
proper containers was gone into in 
considerable detail. Prior to this 
time there were but few companies 
selling salt bath mixtures other 
than cyanides. Since then many 
have entered the field, some are 
still in it and some have dropped 
out. Also during this time many 
heat treaters have attempted to 
make up their own salt bath mix- 
tures. Some have succeeded while 
many have encountered no end of 





trouble. Difficulties seem to have 
been due largely to two things, im- 


Metallurgist, Doehler Die 
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proper composition of mixtures and 
improper furnaces. 

Several years ago the writer 
pointed out that mixtures contain- 
ing carbonates, and _ straight 
chloride mixtures after being in use 
for some time will cause de- 
carburization. Yet in spite of this 
well known fact numerous mix- 
tures of this kind are on the market 
and fabulous claims made for them. 
There are cases of course where 
apparently mixtures of this kind 
are working satisfactorily for 
treating high-carbon steel where 
surface decarburization must not 
take place, but these cases are rare. 

To take a sample of a successful 
mixture being used in some plant, 
send it to a laboratory for an 
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analysis, purchase commercial salts 
on the market and mix them to re- 
produce this analysis, and proceed 
to market this mixture is a simple 
procedure. It is to be regretted 
that many of the mixtures on the 
market have originated in this way 
and are thus not the result of any 
original research work or study of 
the subject. Sad experience usually 
comes to the consumer who buys 
some of this supposedly perfected 
product; in the mean time the salt 
bath process of heat treating falls 
into disrepute. The future of salt 
baths lies largely with the com- 
panies who are selling them. 

For several years the writer ha 
insisted on the need of proper 
furnaces for salt baths. Many of 
the principles which he gave for 
furnace designs have been tried 
out by individual plants and a 
number of prominent furnace 
builders have begun to build furn- 
aces accordingly. As far as known, 
these furnaces have been meeting 


X-Rays—Wéider Interpretative Use 


BY DR. ANCEL ST. JOHN 


eo increase of interest 
4.4 in the technical uses of X-rays 
has developed in the past year. 
This is due not so much to the 
publication of reports of outstand- 
ing investigations as to the large 
amount of missionary effort among 
the pioneers in the use of X-ray 
methods. To the voices already 
crying in the wilderness have been 
added those of Clark and his as- 
sociates at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the 
very active group at the Woolwich 
Arsenal in England. 

To the miscellaneous propagand- 
ist articles appearing from time 
to time in the technical and trade 
journals, there have been added 
two valuable books: “Applied 
X-rays” and “X-rays: Past and 
Present.” These present a wealth 
of examples of the problems which 
have been treated successfully by 
X-ray methods and show beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the new 
tool must be considered seriously 
for all branches of industry. 

Other factors contributing to 
this increase of interest have been 
the X-ray exhibit at the steel ex- 
position of the steel treaters in 
Chicago last year, the Marburg 
Lecture of the American Society 
for Testing Materials in June this 
year and the two conferences on 
“X-rays in Industry” at the newly 
organized Institute of Chemistry, 
held this year at State College, 
Pa., in July. Like the books, all 
of these have been directed to 
arousing public interest rather 
than to presenting new discover- 
ies. In a sense they are all “old 
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with success. In 1925 the writer 
made the following statement: 
The salt salesman who ad- 
vises the prospective user of 
salt that any kind of a pot fur- 
nace will serve his requirements 
t only retards the promotion 
of properly designed furnaces 
for the work, but also retards 
Its for heat-t 
ne work 
This same statement applies to- 
day even more than it did then. 
During the last few years the 
use of salt baths for tempering 
steel in the range from 350 to 1000 
deg. Fahr. has been adopted to the 
extent that over 25 tons of this 
type of salts are being sold per 
month. The volume is_ rapidly 
growing. During the same period, 
attempts to use salt baths for an- 
nealing high-carbon steel wire in 
coils, for continuous heat treating 
high-carbon steel wire, and for 
heat treating oil hardening non- 
changing tool steels have met with 
failure or only indifferent success. 
On the contrary the use of salt 
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stuff.” But they are old stuff pre- 
sented in a new way to new ears 
and new eyes, and for those ears 
and eyes they are “new stuff.” As 
a result eyes, which opened wide 
with astonishment, are now see- 
ing with intelligence and ears that 
were deaf are now listening for 
more good news. 

Few articles representing origi- 
nal investigations of importance to 
the steel industry have appeared 
during the year. The few that 
have been presented for the most 
part support accepted theories con- 
cerning the structures associated 
with various heat treatments of 
steels. In this category fall the 
investigations of Dowdell and 
Harder, reported at the 1926 con- 
vention of the American Society 
for Steel Treating and printed in 
the Transactions, and those of St. 
John on “High-Speed Steel,” re- 
ported at the 1927 convention of 


baths for the annealing of low- 
carbon steel wire in coils has proved 
satisfactory and the practice is 
rapidly growing. Also the use of 
salt baths containing a percentage 
of cyanide for the heat treating of 
alloy steel gears has shown such 
advantages that thousands are 
being so treated every day. It has 
been found that, by using salt baths 
containing cyanide and quenching 
in brine solutions, soft spots in car- 
burized “abnormal” steels can be 
eliminated and this practice is 
being followed in many plants. 

It is not to be expected that salt 
baths will entirely displace other 
methods of heat treating but as 
time goes on and we all become 
better acquainted with salt baths 
and what they can do and cannot 
do, their application in the heat- 
treating room will become broader 
and broader. A salt bath or two 
will then be considered as a neces- 
sity in even the smallest tool 
hardening shop or heat-treating 
room, 


of This New Art 


Consulting Physicist and 
X-Ray Specialist, New York 


the American Society for Testing 
Materials but not yet printed. 


It is known that other important 
investigations are in progress but 
not yet ready for publication. 
Doctor Davey, in the X-ray labo- 
ratories at Penn State, has an am- 
bitious program on pure binary 
alloys. Elsewhere valuable con- 
tributions to the knowledge of 
alloy steels is being accumulated. 
These should be continued and 
published so that eventually X-ray 
diagrams of all the important 
alloys are available. 

Other investigations have been 
directed toward improving’ the 
technique and in particular toward 
increasing the ease and reducing 
the time of X-ray tests. A paper 
describing some developments in 
this direction has been announced 
for the approaching convention of 
the American Society for Steel 
Treating. 


The present trend in applied 
X-rays is to try them out for all 
new problems and for the old ones 
where customary methods are in- 
sufficient. As the methods, wheth- 
er for radiography or for diffrac- 
tion analysis, are made more rapid 
and convenient, it may be expected 
that these trials will show not only 
that X-ray methods are competent 
to handle the problem but also 
that they can do so easily and 
economically. 

The heat treatment of metals, 
since it involves rearrangement of 
the atoms due to what may be 
termed solid ch mical or physical 
reactions, is one of the fields in 








which X-ray diffraction analysis 
is of special importance. As the 
results of investigations now in 
progress or projected are made 


public, we may expect a wealth of 
information as to the fundamental 
reasons for the known phenomena 
of heat treatment. We are even 


justified in hoping that the time 
will come when we can, in the 
words of Doctor Davey, “write a 
prescription for an alloy.” 


Tool Steels—New Types and Heat Treatments Probable 


BY J. P. GILL 


ECENT progress and develop- 
ment in the heat treatment of 
tool steels has been toward the ob- 
taining of greater uniformity 
rather than innovations of basic 
practice. Hundreds of large and 
small manufacturers are appre- 
ciating as never before the value 
of good heat-treating equipment. 
This has resulted in the wider ap- 
plication of temperature measuring 
and control devices; in the in- 
creased use of electricity for heat; 
in closer control and inspection 
through the use of the microscope 
and physical testing apparatus; 
and the wider use of equipment 
developed to minimize the human 
factor, such as the “hump” and the 
“volerit” methods (based respec- 
tively on the change of the rate of 
heat absorption and the change of 
the rate of expansion as the steel 
being treated passes through the 
critical range). 

During the last several years 
there has been a much wider ap- 
plication of salt baths for heating 
for both hardening and drawing 
carbon and alloy tool steels; but 
the use of salt baths for heating 
for hardening high-speed steels is 
probably less than it was two or 
three years ago. 

Oil and water remain supreme 
as quenching mediums. However, 
the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards in its thorough investigation 
into the cause of soft spots of 
water-quenched carbon tool steel 
and carburized steel, found that 
practically all tap water is highly 
aerated which is the direct cause 
of soft spots in such steels in many 


Aluminum Alloys—Greatly Strengthened 


BY R. S. ARCHER 


O those not especially familiar 

with the subject, it may be sur- 
prising to learn the extent to 
which the properties of aluminum 
alloys may be altered by heat 
treatment. 

It is common to regard the 
hardening of steel by heat treat- 
ment as a unique phenomenon. 
Pure iron has a Brinell hardness 
of approximately 75. By the addi- 
tion of carbon with or without the 
common alloying elements, steel 
may be produced whose hardness 
can be raised to perhaps 750 by 
heat treatment. The combination 
of alloying and heat treatment 
has thus given a product with a 
hardness about ten times that of 
the pure iron. 

Pure aluminum (99.95 _ per 





instances. Merely boiling the 
water removes this difficulty. 

At present there is a tendency 
to lengthen the time of draw of 
all types of tool steels but par- 
ticularly of high-speed _ steel. 
Where many manufacturers were 
using a draw of one hour duration 
for high-speed steel, they are now 
using three and four hours and in 
some instances even longer. 

Heat-treating methods which 
will produce a tool with an in- 
tensely hard surface, preferably 
with a tough core, are being sought. 
The Krupp nitrifying process ob- 
tains this on specific types of steel. 
By placing the steel in contact with 
nitrogen laden gases at compara- 
tively low temperatures for a long 
period of time an intensely hard 
but very shallow case is produced. 
The hardness of the case is said to 
correspond to a Brinell hardness 
of from 900 to 1000. The thinness 
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cent) has a Brinell hardness of 
about 15. Light aluminum alloys 


Metallurgist, Vanadium- 
Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


of the case and other characteris- 
tics has prevented a wider use of 
the process for tools. 

To impart an intensely hard 
surface to high-speed steel, a few 
users after hardening and draw- 
ing the steel in the regular man- 
ner now immerse it in a bath of 
cyanide at 1100 deg. Fahr. for 10 
to 15 minutes. Such a treatment 
is said to impart the desired sur- 
face without unduly embrittling 
the steel. 

The last year has witnessed the 
increased application of high- 
carbon high-chromium steels, con- 
taining approximately 2 per cent 
carbon and from 12 to 14 per cent 
chromium; consequently, heat 
treatments for steels of this type 
have been commercialized. Not 
new, but not before widely advo- 
cated for such steels, has been the 
“austenization” treatment, which 
consists of hardening the steels 
from a high temperature, usually 
near 2100 deg. Fahr. to produce 
austenite and grain refinement, and 
then rehardening from a lower 
temperature, usually about 1750 
deg. Fahr. 

Since uniformity in the physical 
properties of tools which are deter- 
mined by heat treatment is near 
attainment, it is to be expected 
that notable future progress will 
involve changes in basic procedure 
This may mean the development of 
new and different types of steels 
which will react to radically dif- 
ferent treatments. That such may 
come about in the not distant years 
seems to be fore-shadowed by such 
treatments as the Krupp nitrifying 
process. 


by Heat Treatment 


Research Metallurgist, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, 
Cleveland 


can be produced which can be 
mechanically worked and which 
can be heat treated to a Brinell 
hardness of approximately 150. 
The increase is again about ten 
to one. Considering the possibili- 
ties of heat treatment alone, it 
may be mentioned that an alloy 
of the aluminum-magnesium-sili- 
con type may be annealed to a 
Brinell hardness of about 28 and 
hardened to a Brinell hardness of 
about 120. This change compares 
closely with the increase in hard- 
ness of annealed tool steel by 
hardening. 

The development of the com- 
mon duralumin type of alloy 
(aluminum - copper - magnesium) 
some 15 years ago has been fol- 
lowed by the development of other 
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types of high strength aluminum 
alloys of which the following may 
be mentioned: 


Aluminum-copper-manganest 
‘on, (known as 25S) 
\ pper 
\ wnes 
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[hese various alloys, and son 
a which have not been men- 


ned how after heat treatment 


( ropertic covering a 

rly wide range with tensile 
trengths from about 35,000 t 
88,000 Ib. per sq. in. and elonga 
tions from about 10 to 30 per cent 
The alloys which are at present 
most generally used for structura 
Irpose develop a_ strength of 


ibout 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. with 


f about 18 per cent 
Some of the heat-treated products 
may be further hardened by cold 
working, with reduced ductility, 


course. 


1 elongation 


The various alloys, even when 





possessing approximately the same 
tensile properties, may show cer- 
tain differences in other proper- 
ties which are important from 
the standpoint of either use or 
fabrication. Many alloy steels are 
used which give approximately the 
same hardness and tensile proper- 
ties but which differ materially 
as to ease of rolling, forging, ma 
chining, or heat treating. 

The very recent and present 
tendency is in the development of 
fabricating processes rather than 
the development of more types of 
alloy Much progress has been 
made in reducing to a production 
basis the manufacture of various 
wrought forms such as rod, tubing, 
sheet, forgings, and screw machine 
products. A rather _ striking 
achievement in the forging art is 
the production of the forged crank 
cases used on the new Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines. The 
development of the forged alu- 
minum alloy aircraft propeller is 
also a notable accomplishment 
both from the standpoint of 
fabrication and_ design. These 
propellers are rapidly becoming 
popular—it was with one of them 
that Lindbergh made his recent 
flight to Paris. 

The materials just referred to 
are all wrought products. When 
it is desired to obtain maximum 


physical properties in castings, it 
is found that somewhat different 
alloy compositions and different 
heat-treating processes give better 
results than those used for the 
wrought alloys. 


Within the last few years the 
heat treatment of aluminum alloy 
castings has grown from a labo- 
ratory basis to a commercial 
production of some magnitude. 
The problems of heat treating and 
quenching complicated castings 
have been worked out, and it is 
now possible to heat treat prac- 
tically any type of casting. 

The heat-treated castings do 
not develop as good physical prop- 
erties as the heat-treated wrought 
alloys. Various combinations of 
strength and elongation are ob- 
tained from about 32,000 lb. per 
sq. in. with 8 per cent elongation 
to about 45,000 lb. per sq. in. with 
1 per cent elongation. These are 
average values rather than speci- 
fication figures. Castings may 
also be heat treated to increase 
their hardness as in the case of 
aluminum alloy pistons. 

The marked modern tendency 
to save weight in all forms of 
transportation equipment points 
to a rapid increase in the use of 
the heat-treated aluminum prod- 
ucts. 


Aluminum Bronze and Copper Alloys—Improved by Heat 


BY W. M. CORSE 


by ’ beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the ancient myth 


¢ 


of hardened copper will ere long 


be dispelled New schemes and 
processes are being put forth every 
year, and only recently metal- 


lurgists have discovered that heat 
treatment of copper alloys of high 
copper content—from 80 to 90 per 
cent—results in a very definite in- 
crease in Brinell hardness and ten- 
sile strength 
The term “bronze” strictly ap- 
plied, means a copper-tin alloy, but 
in rolled products it is frequently 
used to designate any alloy of cop- 
per with such other elements as 
aluminum and tin wherein the cop- 
per content runs over 3U per cent, 
An instance is aluminum 
bronze, an alloy studied by Com- 
stock, Strauss and the writer, 
: whose composition runs 84 to 90 
per cent copper, the remainder be- 
ng mainly aluminum with varying 
small percentages of iron, man- 
ganese or nickel. When the alumi- 
num content is above 8 per cent 
the alloy can be heat treated in 
the same manner as steel with cor- 
respondingly advantageous results. 
The higher the aluminum content 
up to 15 per cent—the practical 
upper limit—the more pronounced 
are the benefits of heat treatment. 


Ten per cent aluminum bronze 
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subjected to heat treatment is a 
counterpart, except for color and 
composition, of a good 0.35 per cent 
carbon steel. This fact gives a pic- 
ture of the advantageous effect of 
heat treatment on aluminum bronze 
and the future possibilities of the 
alloy. The American Society for 
Testing Materials has a specifica- 
tion on the heat-treated aluminum 
bronze which furnishes further in- 
formation to the engineer. 

Before heat treatment, such an 
alloy will have a tensile strength 
of about 70,000 lb. per sq. in., an 
elongation of 20 per cent, with a 


Age 


Treatment 


Consulting Metallurgical 
Engineer, Washington 


Brinell hardness number of 100. 
After heat treatment by simple 
quenching, the strength is almost 
100,000 lb. per sq. in. with an 
elongation of 1 per cent and hard- 
ness of 240. 

After quenching and reheating, 
with subsequent cooling, the tensile 
strength is about 90,000 lb. per sq. 
in. and elongation about 13 per 
cent with a hardness number of 
140. 

Many of the vital details in con- 
nection with the application of heat 
treatment to cast bronzes have only 
been developed to this modern per- 
fection within the past few months. 

Heat treatment, however, will 
not be the only agency tending 
toward the rediscovery of the “lost 
art of hardening copper.” Recent 
experiments have shown that cer- 
tain hardening agents have very 
beneficial effects. The discovery of 
magnesium silicide, the hardening 
agent of duralumin, pointed the 
way to success with other metals. 
Copper containing nickel silicide 
as a hardening agent is shown to 
have remarkable properties in a 
long series of experiments by Cor- 
son at the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Research Laboratories. This 
alloy had been subjected to a heat 
treatment analogous to that used 
for duralumin, and a marked im- 


provement in the properties re- 
sulted. 

It is entirely probable that a 
hardener like that already found 
for aluminum and for copper will 


be found in the near future for 
other non-ferrous metals, and it is 
not too much to hope that all non- 
ferrous alloys may some day be 
successfully heat treated. We can, 


therefore, pay deserved tribute to 
the metallurgist for his accomplish- 
ments®in the heat treatment of 
copper and bronze, and wish for 
him best success in the future. 


Gas as a Fuel—Expanding Use in Annealing Sheet and Wire 


BY F. W. MANKER 


| is essential to differentiate 
between heating operations as 
such, and heating operations for 
controlling the physical and metal- 
lurgical properties of a product or 
heat treating. Experience has 
shown that, for purely heating 
operations, competition is based in 
nearly every instance directly up- 
on the relative unit costs of heat 
energy at the time and place. In 
heat-treating operations, however, 
many factors must be considered 
in the selection of a fuel and it is 
this problem of determining the 
relative importance of the various 
factors, and how each particular 
fuel affects these factors that have 
made the question so difficult. 

In the current year outstanding 
advances have been made in fur- 
nace engineering. It has _ been 
fairly well demonstrated, over a 
broad range of heat-treating oper- 
ations in the steel and allied indus- 
tries, that clean cold gas plus cor- 
rect furnace engineering, will 
produce results from the stand- 
point of quality product, labor for 
operation and equipment mainte- 
nance, that compare favorably 
with the best results to be obtained 
with any other fuel. Some of the 
most striking examples are to be 
found in the steel industry. 

Competition for automotive 
sheets, and for full finished sheets 
having deep-drawing and extra 
deep-drawing qualities, is con- 
tinually increasing. As a result, 
manufacturers have been forced to 
cut prices and improve manufac- 


Electricity for Heat—Wide Application 


BY F. W. BROOKE 


LECTRICITY lends itself to 

simple and accurate control 
and its relative cost has been 
taken care of by the high standard 
of insulation and engineering now 
employed. The greatest impetus 
was given to electric heat treating 
in 1917 when the first large indus- 
trial furnace, employing metallic 
heating units, was put into use for 
the heat treating of guns. Since 
that time its progress has been 
one of the outstanding features of 
the furnace and heat treating in- 
dustry. 

The automobile manufacturer 
probably deserves the greatest 
credit among users for advances 
made in the use of electric heat- 
treating furnaces. The necessity 
of keeping down the weight of 
the various parts, increasing the 





turing processes. The develop- 
ment of the continuous normal- 
izing furnace has logically fol- 
lowed in the wake of these con- 
ditions. The requirements for a 
satisfactory normalizing furnace 
are: 
1.—Definite automatic control of 
atmosphere in heating and 
cooling zones of furnace 
2 Method for handling single 
sheets from charging to dis- 
charging end of furnace 
3 Automatic control of rate of 
heating 
4 Automatic control of rate of 
cooling 
The process consists of bring- 
ing the sheet up to a high tem- 
perature, cooling to a dull red in 
the furnace and cooling chamber, 
roller leveling as it leaves the 
cooling chamber and piling from 
the roller leveler. In the past five 





strength especially to resist shock, 
called for the greatest degree of 


Vice-President, Surface 
Combustion Co., New York 


years, furnaces for this operation 
have been built to use powdered 
coal, oil, electricity, hot producer 
gas, and clean coal gas, but with 
intervening years the leading 
producers have tended more and 
more to gas-fired normalizing fur- 
naces using clean gas. 

Another instance may be 
drawn from the wire industry, 
which is generally accepting the 
gas-fired patenting furnace as the 
most satisfactory combination to 
produce their product at lowest 
cost. The requirements for this 
operation are automatic control 
of atmosphere in the furnace and 
temperature distribution. Both 
factors affect the uniformity of 
the product as well as the surface 
condition. 

Advances have also been made 
in another highly competitive field, 
namely, in the melting of soft 
metals for both heat treatment 
and galvanizing. This has been 
due to the ability to secure longer 
pot life and more accurate control 
of the temperature of the bath 
with gas fuel. 

The gas-fired furnace, equipped 
with automatic proportioning 
burner and automatic temperature 
control, has made good progress 
for such operations as carbon- 
izing, hardening, drawing and an- 
nealing in automotive building 
and parts manufacturing. This 
progress has been based upon the 
ability to give uniform product, 
automatic control of temperature, 
and eliminate labor and mainte- 
nance. 


in Treating Metals 


Engineer, William Swindell 
& Brothers, Pittsburgh 


accuracy in heat treatment. Du- 
plication of parts and quantity 
production made the use of more 
complicated conveying mechanism 
more economical and attractive. 
It was the electric furnace that 
stepped in at the opportune time 
to meet these requirements. To- 
day the application of electric 
furnaces on a large scale has 
spread throughout the automobile 
industry, steel mills, iron and steel 
foundries, non-ferrous mills and 
manufacturing units, enamelling 
and a large range of special ap- 
plications. 

In the steel mills the electric 
furnace has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the annealing of tool 
and alloy steel bars and the ever 
closer Brinell limits are being 
met 100 per cent when reasonable 
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care is given to mill finishing tem- 
peratures. The increasing use of 
the four-high mill in the gheet in- 
dustry calls for the finest quality 
of rolls and the problem of roll 
breakage is now being met by a 
leading mill manufacturer by the 
accurate electric heat-treating of 
alloy steel rolls. 

The annealing of electric sheets 
in order to obtain better uniform- 
ity and a better magnetic perme- 
ability is now being carried out to 
an increasing extent in electric 
furnaces and in a good many cases 
under a gaseous atmosphere, such 
as hydrogen. After the sheets are 
stamped for transformer and mo- 
tor parts, they are usually re-an- 
nealed in electric furnaces. The 
sheet manufacturer also maintains 
his rolls at a uniform working 
temperature in a special electric 
furnace so that the replacing roll 
will start out under the most fa- 
vorable condition for the mill and 
its products. 

In the steel foundries the an- 
nealing of castings gives a new 
degree of uniformity and a decided 
cutting down in the amount of 
scaling. This latter feature alone, 
in the case of small intricate cast- 
ings when sold by the pound, is a 


Exhibits Embrace All Lines of 


decided economy. One large manu- 
facturer of dredges and shovels is 
about to start up a true heat-treat- 
ing department for steel castings, 
in which all the furnaces will be 
electric. This progress of scien- 
tifically treated alloy steel castings 
will be unique and a real step in 
engineering. 

Some work has been dene in 
the normalizing of intricate gray 
iron castings and its application 
will undoubtedly increase. The 
ageing of gray iron castings can 
be successfully carried out by such 
accurate heat treatment as can 
be obtained in electric furnaces. 

In the metal industries, other 
than iron and steel, the most im- 
portant application of the electric 
furnace has been in the aluminum 
industry where a fine degree of 
accuracy in a small temperature 
range is very essential. Brass, 
copper and nickel industries are 
also finding increasing uses for 
the electric furnace, particularly 
for bright annealing in either 
water-sealed furnaces or under 
special atmospheres. 

The outstanding need of the 
electric furnace industry today is 
the development of a heating unit 
that will bring the electric fur- 





nace into the higher range of 
temperatures, particularly the 
forging temperatures from 1900 
to 2300 deg. Fahr. The automo- 
bile industry once more is leading 
the field and considerable amount 
of development work has _ been 
done and furnaces have been in- 
stalled and are operating for 
heating steels to forging tempera- 
tures. 

The non-metallic type of heat- 
ing unit appears to offer the best 
solution at the present time al- 
though a considerable amount of 
difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining and maintaining cool 
terminals. 

For temperature applications of 
1800 deg. Fahr. and less, the use 
of metallic heating units, either 
the ribbon, rod or casting type, is 
now universal and the early fears 
for the life of such heating units 
have been dissipated. Where the 
design and application have been 
taken care of by properly experi- 
enced engineers, the life of the 
metallic heating unit in this tem- 
perature range is practically in- 
definite. Failures can now be in- 
variably traced to lack of proper 
design and application or rare 
cases of mechanical abuse. 


Metalworking and Treating Equipment 


eae in comprehensiveness and in some ways excelling past expositions, the 1927 National 
Steel and Machine Tool Exposition of the American Society for Steel Treating at Detroit the 
week of Sept. 19 will include equipment and supplies for all phases of the arts of working, welding 


and heat treating of metals. 


briefly described on subsequent pages. 


machines exhibited. 


Many new products will be shown, some of which are illustrated and 
A feature of this year’s show is the number of welding 
On the following pages will be found references to all of the companies exhibit- 


ing, together with the numbers of their booths, products to be shown and names of representatives 


attending. 
] 


Another feature of interest in this section is an array of portraits of the officers of the 


local chapters and groups of the American Society for Steel Treating who are now holding office. 


Abrasive Co., Philadelphia. Booth 375. 


o 


welder, capacity two pieces 1/16 in. stock. In attendance 


Grinding wheels and abrasives In attendance: W. A. 
MacFarland, I. R. Blair, A. J. Lewis, W. A. McMillan 
Acme Electric Welder Co., Huntington Park, Cal. Booth 151A. 
Acme electric spot welding machines, samples of welded 
products; butt welder. In attendance: W. L. B. Cushing, 

A. V. B. Cutler, George M. Hessdoerfer. 


Acme Stamp Co., Detroit. Booth 353 


Line of 


marking dies and devices and marking machines 
In attendance: W. F. Forrester, Emory Hendrickson, 
V. E. Sorge, Don E. Forrester. 

Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Booth 221 


See illustration on page 638. In attendance: Gordon G 


Fristoe, W. W. Criley, A. L. Guilford 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. Booth 473 
Ascoloy, a corrosion resisting alloy; products made of 
Ascoloy In attendance: C. B. Collomon, O. M. Otte, 


H. N. Arbuthnot, R. L. Perso. 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. Booth 146. 
A complete line of Anaconda copper alloy welding rods. 
In attendance: A. M. Dinkler, W. C. Swift, W. H. Dowd, 
M. B. Allen, H. G. Wallis 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. Booth 156. 
One No. 3, 3-electrode Berwick electric rivet heater for 
heating rivets 5% in. to 1% in. in diameter and of any 
length up to 7% in.; and a No. 3, 1-electrode type E 
Berwick electric heater for heating ends of rods, or on 
given portions along the length of the rod. In at- 
tendance: F. C. Cheston and Harold C. Cheston. 
American Electric Fusion Corporation, Chicago. Booth 176. 
One A. E. F. type L. D. 8 automatic spot welder ‘with 
capacity of 2 pieces of % in. stock. One A. E. F. type 
P. D. 16 production duty type welder, welding capacity 
two pieces 4 in. stock. One A. E. F. portable spot 
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Edmund J. Henke, G. A. Fuhrmark, B. Scherndahl. 
American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Booth North 
Woodward Annex. 

See illustration on page 639. In attendance: P. C. Oster- 
man, John Mehrman, Gustav Schwab, T. Farwick, Sr., 
Elmer C. Cook, S. C. Dinsmore, William J. Barenscheer 

American Holst & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. Booth 162 

See illustration on page 622. In attendance: W. K 
yarvin and P. J. Kiwus. 

American Lanolin Corporation, Lawrence, Mass. Booth 421. 

Small pieces of steel in both bright and pickled finish 
protected with water soluble rust proofing compound, 
Paralan; parts covered with Rustop, a heavy rust 
proofing material. In attendance: James Baillie, J. B. 
Pollard, L. L. Roquet, J. O. Nesser. 

American Metallurgical Corporation, Boston. Booth 139. 

See illustration on page 634. In attendance: K. A. Juthe, 
S. N. Juthe, H. A. Hanson, J. C. Juthe, W. H. Ogden, 
E. E. Bolds, G. F. McGill. 

American Resistor Corporation, Milwaukee. Booth 137. 

Globar element equipped furnace, operating at forging 
temperature, the Globar element fully visible and show- 
ing details of terminal construction using Globar element 
28 in. x 1% in., 110 volts, 110 amperes; Globar element, 
90 in. long x 3 in. diameter, 220 volts, 60 kw. in one 
unit; Globar element, 72 in. long x 3 in. diameter, 220 
volts, 48 kw in one unit; Globar element 2% in. long 
x 5/16 in. diameter, 150 watts; several domestic ap- 
pliances equipped with Globar elements. In attendance: 
Joseph A. Steinmetz, W. E. Duersten, B. G. Tarkington, 
Oscar Brophy, S. Perkins, Arnold Pfau, Jr. 

American Spring & Mfg. Corporation, Holly, Mich. Booth 302. 

Extension and compression springs; torsion springs from 
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0.008 in. diameter stock up to and including 5/16 in 
diameter stock; flat springs and wire forms, metal 
stampings; special exhibit of springs used in the auto 
motive industry. In attendance: E. A. Hartz, J. A. 
Cox, E. E. Hartz. 
American Stainless Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 421. 

Manufactured articles representing applications of stain- 
less steel, such as a gas heating stove and mantel, gas 
water heater unit, tubes of various sizes and finishes, 
chemical and oil refinery equipment, garage heater, 
automobile parts. In attendance: J. C. C. Holding and 
Cc. S. Bunting. 
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THE IRON AGE IN BOOTH NO. 414. 


THE IRON AGE editorial and advertising represen- 
tatives will be found in booth No. 414 at the Exposition 
of the American Society for Steel Treating in Detroit. 
Current issues of the paper and reprints of this section 
of the Sept. 8 issue will be available. 





r 





American Gas Association, New York. North Woodward 

Annex. 

Latest developments in gas-fired heat-treating furnaces 
Companies cooperating with the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, American Gas Furnace Co., the Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., E. Leitz, Inc.; Stillwater Mfg. Co., 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Surface Combustion Co., Wilson 
Maeulen Co., and C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. In attendance 
D. W. Chapman, R. G. Guthrie, H. A. Clark, A. M. 
Apman, J. S. Comstock, F. H. Andrews, H. F. Rehfeldt 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. Booth 174. 

Welding wire. In attendance: B. B. Ayers and others. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. Booths 145 and 166 

Airco 99.5 per cent oxygen and Airco acetylene in cylinders 
Airco Davis-Bournonville welding and cutting torches 
regulators and _ supplies; Airco Davis-Bournonville 
oxygen discharge manifold; the Radiagraph, a motor 
driven portable machine for oxyacetylene cutting of 
steel plates, billets and forgings to straight lines, circular 
arcs, or combination of straight lines and circular arcs; 
the Oxygraph, a motor driven machine of the single 
pantograph type for oxyacetylene cutting of any shapes 
In attendance: C. M. Bloodgood, J. M. Bowers, J. E 
Rogers, H. L. Rogers, J. L. King, B. C. Rogers, E. Van 
Alstyne. 

Allen & Billmyre Co., Inc., New York. Booth 158 
Tabco centrifugal blowers. In attendance: R. J. Helle: 
and others. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Booth 338. 

Type AR roller bearing motor of the inclosed self ven- 
tilating type; a new Allis-Chalmers Texrope drive; 
centrifugal pumping unit with cut-away section showing 
details of construction of pump and roller bearing motor 
In attendance: J. W. Shaw, C. M. Davis, G. C. Culver, 
R. F. Potter, R. H. Jackson, Harry Migneault. 

Ampco Twist Drill Co., Jackson, Mich. Booth 266. 

High speed drills and reamers and automatic machinery 
In attendance: L. C. Bloomfield, 3en Jones, F. J 
Sikorovsky, George Melling, C. T. Goodwill, Don Noble, 
George Mitchell, David O’Brien. 

B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass. Booth 388. 

Ames precision bench lathe with cabinet and gear drive 
triplex combination lathe, miller, and drill press; Ames 

bench milling machine with overarm support; Ames 
micrometer dial gages. In attendance: Warren Ames 
and Russell M. Coldwell. 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., Chicago. Booth 461 
Marvel products as follows: Metal band saw, demon- 

strating the features of this tool as applicable to stock 
room, tool room, miscellaneous, and production work; 





high speed saw, demonstrating difficult cutting-off work 
in alloy metals at exceptionally high speed; automatic 
high speed saw running on a typical automatic pro- 
duction job; hack saw machines; high-speed-edge hack 
saw blade. A new product which is a composition 
blade, with 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel elec- 
trically welded to a non-breakable back or body. In 
attendance: Harry J. Blum, Stanley A. Woleben, Joseph 
Cc. Fletcher, Walter S. Ryan, Charles P. Ryan, Charles 
T. Ameel. 

Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago. Booth 459 

Tool holders, lathe dogs, clamps, ratchet drills, drop 
forged wrenches, pipe vises, pipe cutters, stocks and 
dies, pipe wrenches and chain tongs. In attendance: 
Horace Armstrong, Paul L. Armstrong, A. F. Arbogast, 
George L. Nufer. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 450. 

Nonpareil and Armstrong’s insulating brick and other 
high temperature insulating materials; Armstrong's 
corkboard, cork covering, Linotile and cork tile; mechani- 
cal cork specialties. In attendance: W. C. Rasch, J. N. 
O’Connor, R. H. Craig, R. L. Matthews, E. S. Hildreth. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. Booth 214. 

Exhibiting (in operation): Silver-steel hand and power 
hacksaw blades; No. 18 and No. 7 Kwik-kut power 
hacksaw machines, using Silver-steel power hacksaw 
blades; No. 4 metal cutting bandsaw machine cutting 
annealed high speed steel; Cantol belt wax; and various 
saws. In attendance: Edward S. Norvell, B D 
Tompson, Robert Eveland, L. Blackwell, W. R. Chapin, 
E. C. Atkins. 

Atlas Stee! Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y. Booth 440 

Hot-rolled, cold drawn, and drop forged tool steel products, 
consisting of carbon tool steel, high speed steel, and 
special alloy steels; various dies, tools, jigs and fixtures 
showing application of these types of tool steel, together 
with performance data; samples and products showing 
application of regular and special types of stainless steels. 
In attendance: A. F. Dohn, F. B. Lounsberry, C. P. 
Burgess, W. H. Wills, J. C. Gearhardt, G. Eger, D. G. 
Hoyt, W. Breeler. 

W. O. Barnes Co., Inc., Detroit. Booth 488B. 

Hack saw blades and band saws; hack saw machine, 
motor equipped and cutting steels; special display of 
Sjarnes Red Arrow high speed steel hack saw blades. 
In attendance: W. O. Barnes, J. H. Flavell, C. B. Cecil, 
F. M. Shaw, C. G. VanTuyl. 

Barnes-Gibson-Raymond, tiInc., Detroit. Booth 329 
Types of wire and flat springs of all materials; leaf and 
cushion springs. In attendance: L. D. Adams, W. J. 
Black, F. C. Adams, F. P. Zimmerli, H. Rodemiger. 

John Bath & Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass. Booth 228. 
Ground thread taps, all threads ground from the solid; 
ground thread gages; ground thread rolling dies; Bath 
Progressive cut acme tap, featuring various materials 
tapped successfully; jath internal micrometers; and 
Bath master rings. In attendance: John Bath, J. Chester 
Bath, R. E. Lamb, E. A. Walker, 8S. W. Bath. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Booth 340, 
See illustration on page 639. In attendance: H. L. Shippy, 
F. C. Lau, W. A. Carter, I L. Nixon, W. L. Patterson, 
G. Gallasch. 

Bell & Gossett Co., Chicago. Booth 445. 

Oil coolers, Caseite, Bohnite, Cleancoat, Non-Case, Drawite, 
pressed steel pots; BG No. 40 high temperature cement. 

In attendance: W. C. Bell, E. J. Gossett, James 5. 
Ayling, B. C. Cleveland. 
Bellis Heat Treating Co., Branford, Conn. Booth 117. 
Lavite furnaces in operation; work that has been heat 
treated in Lavite, including threading tools, gears, 
punches, drills, wire, non-ferrous alloys, stainless steel, 
and high speed steel tools of record performances. 
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\. Exhibits at Steel Treaters’ Meeting in Detroit 





‘ Electric Rivet Heater ~ 
YOMPACTNESS, obtained by 


having two tiers of rivets in- 


















stead of a single long tier, is a fea- 
ture claimed for the six rivet elec- 
tric rivet heater to be shown by the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. This machine, the im- 
proved Model BB, has capacity for 
rivets from % x 1 in. to 1 x 8% in. 
Nine steps of heat control are pro- 
vided A light single-rivet unit, for 
small shops and garages, tor attach- 
ment to electric light sockets, has 


also been brought out 





Three-Spindle Jig Boring Machine 

A LOCATING and jig boring machine, shown above, made 

by the Société Genevoise d’Instruments de Physique of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and exhibited here for the first time. 
will be in the booth of the R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, 
the American agent. The machine provides for the accurate 
boring of box jigs on five sides without change of set-up, 
while at the same time affording facilities for doing large flat 
jobs in the manner of other jig boring machines. It has 
three spindles and performs work in all the three coordinates 
of length, width and height, and it is designed so that three 
holes can be bored in exactly the same plane simultaneously, 
the direction of one being at right angles to the other two, 
while the second and third holes may be from opposite 
the direction of one being at right angles to the other two. 





Reeves Electrical Remote Control 


*;LECTRICAL remote control, designed for use with 
Reeves variable speed transmission, will be shown by 

the Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. It is illustrated 
above The control apparatus includes a reversible motor 
connected t the shifting screw of the transmission by spur 
gears, the motor being started by means of a push button 
he device permits control from any part of a machine or 


m any place in the plant 


Nibbling Machines for 
Cutting Sheet Metal 
Parts 


PRODUCTION records of 

Campbell nibbling ma- 
chines will be featured in the 
exhibit of Andrew C. Camp- 
bell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 
Two recent models will be 
shown, the No. 0 and No 
1-A The No. 0 machine, 
shown at left, is for cutting 
thin stock up to No. 14 gage 
or 3/32-in It is used for 
trimming embossed work, 
duplicating small parts, tem- 
plate making, etc. The cut- 
ting speed is 60 in. per min 





Production records on one of 
the larger machines to which Pneumatic Oscillating Tapper 
attention will be called are 


N improved form of tapper (above) is to be 
these: Cams for Brown & l 


shown by the W. Gaterman Mfg. Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. The improvement over previous 
machines is in the box type construction and in 
the six-speed geared transmission. The latter is 
contained in the horizontal barrel, while the for- 
ward and reverse clutch transmission are in the 
vertical barrel. Each is inserted into the head of 
the machine as a complete assembly. 





Sharpe screw machines, from 
20 to 55 sec.; gear guard 


, 


from %-in. steel, 2% min.; 





cash register lever from 
1/16-in. steel, 48 sec.; grille 
from 1/16-in. brass plate, 





23%4 min 
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dutomatic Bolt Head Trimmer 


> entirely new design of automatic bolt head trimming 
Combination Pointer and Threader ‘% machine, shown above, has been added to the line of 
cold-process bolt machinery of the Waterbury-Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. Features include com 
plete separation of chips and trimmed blanks, higher spec 


A Naw automatic machine for pointing and cutting 
threads on bolts, illustrated above, will be 
exhibited by the Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. The pointing is done 
with a box tool and the threading with a standard 
die-head of any specified commercial type. The ma- 


than previously, positive ejection of all trimmed blanks 
through the die, ability to trim any length without special 
tooling, newly designed rotor hopper feed, improved transfer 
mechanism for carrying the blanks from the feed chute to 


chine illustrated above has a capacity for %-in. the tools. Its capacity is % in. diameter by % to 4% in 

diameter bolts, % in. to 6 in. long under the head; long; production per min., 115 

it will thread up to within % in. of the under side 

of the head and will cut a thread 2% in. long. Cut- 

ting speeds range from 25 to 45 ft. per min. and usual 
production is 360 to 2000 bolts per hr. 


Electric Tempering 
Furnace 

HE newest piece of 

equipment which the 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, will present 
at the exhibition is the 
Homo electric tempering 
furnace, shown at right. 
It is primarily designed 
for handling large pro- 
duction and has the dis- 
tinctive feature of tem- 
pering even small parts 
densely packed with prac- 
tically perfect uniformity, 
according to the claims 

of the company 





Four-Post Blanking Press 


CCURACY of blanking and follow tool work is 
claimed for the four-post blanking press, shown 
above, recently brought out by- the Waterbury-Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. New 
features include: gate gear alinement with bearings 
above and below the tools; shock-absorbing flywheel 
of assembled construction; patented friction mechanism 
permitting stopping the press quickly from high speed; 
tools and work in full view from all sides and readily 
accessible; double gate connections which are sold and 
simultaneously adjusted; double friction roll feeds; 
hand and automatic roll releases. 


4 


Tension Testing Machine 


60,000-LB, tension machine, at right, designed for 
complete tension testing of the standard 2-in. by 
0.505-in. diameter metal test specimen, will be dis- 
played by the Emery-Tatnall Co., Philadelphia. The 
machine has been made autographic by the attachment 
of a special Brown Instrument Co. strip chart recorder, 
which gives a complete visual study of the tension 
action. 
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In attendance: A. E. Bellis, J. W. Black, G. C. Davis, 
C. E. Wistar, R. C. Jordan, J. J. Lynch. 
Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co., Detroit. Booth 121 
Pre-heater type cyanide hardening furnace for camshaf 


burne ul fire brick In attendance. W. E. Hinz, 
( Hit L. J. Raymo, C. Voelker, R. Trevathan 
W. N. Best Corporation, New York. Booth 326 
Photograpl! f furnaces and motion pictures of furnaces 
ratior In attendance H B. Dempsey, H E. 
Vollmers W I Jones 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Booths 313-315-332-334 
Produ . a interest to the automotive industry 
l \ P. Spooner, J H. Stell, M. W 
Dalry e, ¢ B. Troxell, A. McDonald, W. Hartman, 
G. Foulkes, W. R. Shimer, Thomas Kiernan, J. S. 
Matthew Ryan, David Roscoe, T. J. Fitz- 
R S Tucker Robert MacDonald, F. H 
Baldwir Cc. E. Chamberlin, W B. Pritchard, \ H 


Miessner, I E. Fisher. 
Alfred O. Blaich Co., Detroit. Booth 321. 


Blaich moder rbonizers; cyanid of all grade In 
dance l, A. Howland, William A. Anderson, 5. W. 
B: win, Joseph Pugh 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. Booths 215-220 
\ mplete ne of high cycle portable electric drills, elec- 
screw drivers, electr nut runners and electric 
grinders In attendance: S. D. Bla W. Cc. Allen, R. D 
Black, R. E. Mizener, W. A. Marschke, H. B. Hazerodt, 
A. Fairfield, A. H. Walker, W. T. Johnson, W. J. 
Fenw H. B. Austin 
G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Cicero, Ill. Booth 2¢ 
| é e¢ N gara-tvpe parts washing mac ind 
I é ‘ np-type parts ng ma ines | at 
I john W. Dammer George Anderson, A. L. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. Booth 
( l raw? te and turned and polished shafting 
squares and hexagons; parts and products 
ed from the foregoing In attendance: Walter 
How Ww P. Mitche 1, DD. Fayzr, C..% Huff 
VW W W SOT Cc H Beach 
Botfield Refractories Co., Philadelphia. Booth 154 
Adamant fire brick cement; Adachrome, used as the agegre- 
bod terial in making refractory coating 
applications on furnace linings; Ada 
d for applying refractory mixtures com- 
Adamant, cement and Adachrome as coatings 
/ wane . per anrmogmessreasesn ret ito 


fur furnace linings. In attendance: Axel H. Engstrom, 
W. B. Smith, S. Latt, J. J. Sweeney, J. G. Armstrong. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland. Booth 472. 

Alloy and carbon steel, Climax alloy staybolt steel, bolts, 
nuts and rivets, tool steel, concrete reinforcing steel, 
In attendance: H. H. Pleasance, A. U. Klingman, C. F 
Newpher, N. K. Hartford, H. D. Burket, T. W. McGrath, 
Cc. J. Brug, R. B. Gibson, W. B. Dunham, R. E. Ellas. 

Boyer-Campbell Co., Detroit. Booth 386. 

See illustration on page 634. In attendance: Warren 
Ames, Albert A. North, Clyde W. Blakeslee, R. N. 
Brayer, Harry G. Procunier. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Booths 274A and 335. 

Bristo hollow head set screws with dovetail flutes; com- 
plete line of hollow cap screws with the Bristol dove- 
tail flutes; complete line of belt plates and belt rivets; 
line of automatic temperature controllers, and py- 
rometers for controlling electric furnaces, gas furnaces 
and oil fired furnaces; automatic valves connected to 
the pyrometers; electric panels with relays and main 
line switches connected to the controlling pyrometers; 
Bristol recording pyrometers and Bristol indicating py- 
rometers of the latest improved type, with special ther- 
mocouples designed for heat treating furnaces. In at- 
tenance: H. L. Griggs, J. B. Kelsey, C. W. Bristol, H. 
W. Moss, L. G. Bean, R. M. Walk, C. C. Eagle, J. S 
Mayberry, W. F. Emery, E. C. Allen. 

D. P. Brown & Co., Detroit. Booth 333A. 

Teon belting, a waterproof, oilproof fabric belt, made in 
England; Brown’s woven endless belts; Brown's black 
belt, a new leather belting; compressed spruce pulleys; 
American pressed steel hangers. In attendance: William 
Rawle Brown, W. W. Nichols, George I. Bouton, R. W. 
Holden. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. Booth 443. 

See illustration on page 642. In attendance: R. P. 
Brown, George W. Keller, R. W. Mayer, C. L. Saunders, 
and Messrs. Sherwin, Conwell, Frazee and Flower. 

Brown Lynch Scott Co., Monmouth, Ill. Booth 429A. 

Perfection carburizing compound cleanser and grader, a 
steel motor driven sieving machine for cleaning and 
grading carburizing compound, sand or practically any 
material which may be cleaned by the sieving method. 
In attendance: F. C. Hoy. 

Brown-McLaren Mfg. Co., Detroit. Booth 457A. 

Automatic screw products in brass, steel and monel metal; 
automobile chokes, Connell adjustable reamers, Brown 
and Sharpe cams and forming tools. In attendance: 
Cc. C. Heath, Lincoln E. Walker, W. E. Moore. 

Buckeye Twist Drill Co., Alliance, Ohio. Booth 488. 

4 complete line of twist drills, reamers, special tools In 
attendance: A, A. Mulac, J. F. Bell, 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. 3ooth 245 

See illustration on page _ 638. In attendance H. W. 
Wendt, Jr., E. G. Leonard, A. T. Yates, H. H. Weber, 
G. Zimmer, W. J. McDowell, A. T. Lamb 

Andrew C. Campbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Booth 249 
See illustration on page _ 622. In attendance Stuart 
Naramore, J. Johnson. 

Carbic Mfg. Co., Duluth, Minn. Booth 168A. 

Carbiec cakes (compressed carbide); Carbic low pressure 
portable generators; Carbic welding and cutting torches 
In attendance: R. C, Duncan, J. L. Lowther 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Booth 316 
Carborundum segmental chuck for use on Blanchard ver- 
tical surface grinders; Carborundum Co.’s new AA 
Aloxite tool room wheels; Aloxite and Carborundum 
Quadruplex improved disks; Aloxite and Carborundum 
Redmanol cut-off wheels; Aloxite and Carborundum rub- 





ber cut-off wheels; complete line of snagging wheels 


for ste malleable and gray iron castings; complete 
line of cylindrical grinding wheels for steel and gray 
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iron, featuring 36-in. crankshaft wheels for Landis hy- 
draulic crank grinder. In attendance: S. F. Courter, 
Anthony Dobson, F. J. Tone, Jr., John Storm, C. H. 
Niekamp, J. C, Gallen, H. S. Munroe. 

Carborundum Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. Booth 114. 

Wire annealing furnace designed to draw the wire through 
Carbofrax brick; car type annealing furnace heated 
with carboradiant chambers for either oil or gas fuel; 
Carbofrax recuperator designed to take full advantage 
of high thermal conductivity and refractoriness of Car- 
bofrax tubes; standard Carbofrax, Aloxite and Infrax 
brick and tile; Carbofrax refractory cements. In at- 
tendance: R. A. Beverley, C. A. Dutton, J. A. King, W. 
M. Smith, S. A, Fenno., 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. Booths 435-464. 

Fine tools made of various tool-steels; airplane parts 
forged from alloys; display of tools and utensils made 
of stainless steels. In attendance: F. A. Bigelow, J. 
H. Parker, W. S. Jones, R. V. Mann, F. R. Palmer, 
G. H. Edmonds, J. B. Guthrie, H. J. Joyce, Jr., C. W 
Olsen, C. A, Heil, R. L. Williams, J. M. Millard, F 
W. Curtis, J. A. Nolan, F. C. Phillips, C. H. Breed, W. 
A. Armstrong. 

Case Hardening Service Co., Cleveland. Booth 445. 

Bohnite, case hardening compounds; Caseite, cyanide 
hardening compound; Non-Case, anti-carbonizing paint; 


Pres-Steel pots; carbonizing boxes, alloy and _ steel 
Drawite, drawing salts; Bathite, hardening salts; Clean- 
coat, lead bath covering; B-G, rapid oil cooler In at- 
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Harry H. Smith, 


Bourne-Fuller Co., Atlas Steel Corp., 
Chairman 


Ww. H. White, 


J. S. Ayling, 


Case Hardening 
Service Co., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Vice-Chairman 
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tendance: W. C. Bell, E. J. Gossett, J. S. Ayling, W. H 
Ogden. 

Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
231 

Several working models of forging equipment; 

forgings. In attendance: O. C. Mahon, G. R. Murray, 
tipley, D. M. McDowell, E. B, Huber, E. R 
Frost, J. H. Friedman, D. J. Crowley, K. L 
Cc. D. Harmon, Clyde Bordner 
Char Products Co., Indianapolis. Booth 377 

Carburizing compound, annealing carbon and carbon prod- 

ucts. In attendance: C. B. Edwards, William Higburg 
Celite Products Co., Los Angeles. Booth 141. 

Heat insulating materials, high temperature cement, air- 
sealing compound for use on brick surfaces, workability 
agent for concrete. In attendance: C. A. 
John S. Means, T. E. Ventriss, H. N. 
ter K. Kennedy. 

Central Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. Booth 172A 

Westinghouse single operator 200 ampere electric welder; 
all grades of Swedox electrodes and filler rods; hot 
rolled steel, all shapes and sizes; wires and all kinds 
of magnets. In attendance: J. G. Norris, J. S. Gorman, 
F. S. Hunt. 

Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 


428-430-432. 


Booth 
sample 


tacine 


Ernst, 


Frankenhoff, 
Haberstroh, Wal- 


Booths 


Racing car designed and built by Earl Cooper; Enduro 
stainless iron; Agathon alloy steels; Toncan copper- 
molybdenum iron. In attendance: J. M. Schlendorf, 
B. F,. Fairless, A. Schaeffer, J. R. Morris. 

Chambersburg- National. 3ooths 231-254. 

Forge equipment. This is the sales organization of the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. and the National Ma- 
chinery Co. Listings appear under these two names 

Chesterfield Metal Co., Detroit. Booth 235. 

A high speed cutting alloy, shown in the form of cutting 
tools and bar stock; also special castings having a high 
wear resistance. In attendance: E. J. Laskowski, E 
M. Scott. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Detroit. Booths 224 and 226. 

A complete line of company’s products, featuring Hicycle 
drills, reamers, grinders, screw drivers and nut run- 
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New York Chapter 





Charles McKnight, 


International Bell 
Nickel Co., 
Chairman 


Francis F 


Lucas, T. N. Holden, Jr., 


Telephone FE. W. Bliss Co., 
Laboratories, Inc., Secretary-Treasurer 
Vice-Chairman 


TL 


ers Boyer pneumatic hammers and Little Giant air 


irills In attendan r. P. Harris, L. J. Walker, H. G. 
Barbee A. M. Hanna, P. J. Hamilton, C. B. Coates, 
E. W. Stevens. H. C. Gilligan, L. R. Covert, W. A. 
Sisnev. C. A. Searle, Walter Billany, G. C. Robinson, 


Edward Hembly, L. R. Gavan, N. J 
Gates, P. E George McDowell 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
See illustration on page 635 
Costello Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 119 
Gas, oil and combination gas and oil burners, small gen- 
eral hardening furnace, blast gates and duplex oil strain- 


Miller, George 
Slattery 


Booth 168 


ers In attendance From Costello Engineering Co. 
E. O. Mueller, P. J. Myall, W. H. Scheib; from Tate- 
Jones & Co., K. T. Davis 
Chicago Screw Co., Chicago. tooth 328. 
Hardened and ground alloy bolts, made by the upset 
head process and milled from the bar. In attendance 
G. E. Snyder, W. J. Finn 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago. Booth 323 
See illustration on page 635 In attendance: David Evans, 
A. Blackwood, C. McA. Evans, Herman J 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Cyclone high speed hain hoist, 


Georgen 

Booth 348 

Timken roller bearing 

lleys, I-beam trolley C-M electric hoists, C-M vat- 
handling electric hoists, C-M overhead traveling cranes. 
In attendance: J. R. Mears, E. J. Newton, W. H. Mor- 
gan, F. F. Seaman 

Chrobaltic Tool Co., Detroit. Booth 417A. 

Heat resisting and special alloy castings, electric resis- 
tance grids, retorts for gas carburizing furnaces, Val- 
encite—a metallurgical compound for improving the 
physical and machining properties of cast iron, intro- 





duced in the ladle In attendance: W. B. Sullivan, L 
H. Whiteside, J. W. Mull, Jr., A. A. Cash, C. M. Con- 
ner 

Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati. Booth 261 

See illustration on page 639 In attendance: B. B. Quil- 
len, George Langen, C. E. Linden, O. C. Willey, George 
Lamoth 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. sooth 247. 

See illustration on page 634 In attendance Earl H. 


Forsyth and others 
Clark Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Booth 412 
See illustration on page 629 In attendance: J. W 
R. J. Burrows, Ezra W. Clark, C. I 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland. 
134 


Taylor, 
Ucker 
Booths 111-113-132- 


Boston Chapter 





> 

H. £. Handy, 
Saco-Lowell 
Seeretary-Treasurer 


L. D. Hawkridge, 
Hawkridge Brothers 


Ce., Vice-Chairman 
Chairman 


H. B. Parker, 


Tremont Mfg. Ce., Shops, 
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Hartford Chapter 





& Whitney 


New Departure Firth-Sterling 


Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Molybden 


Steel Co., Detroit. Boot 


Columbia Tool Steel Co., Heights, Ill. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Schrage Steel 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York Be 


Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford, Conn. Boot 





Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Ill. Boot} 


Dayton Chapter 





Be Klopsch., M. Reiter, 


Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
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dowel pins, pry bars, goose neck clamps, swivel head cap 
screws, automatic stock stop for punch presses, Unbrako 
hollow head cap screws, pressure pad springs, stripper 
bolts, laps and lap arbors, and Danly transparent die 
set templets. In attendance: P. H. Danly, Arthur G. 
Henry, A. G. Gullberg, A. L. Miller, H, F. Landon, 
Joseph Felber, A. F. Wallace, J. R. Fitzsimmons. 
Darwin & Milner, Cleveland. Booths 318 and 320 

\ general line of products, including dies and various 
tools; special alloy steels, notably the Neor brand, and 
patented Cobalt-Crom PRK-33. In attendance: V. F. J. 


Tr) 1 
Liact 


Davison Gas Burner & Welding Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 116. 
Gas burners working on line pressure, also with forced 
draft; fuel oil burners using low pressure for atomiza- 
tion; domestic oil burners In attendance: F. F. Davi- 
son, Edward Poor. 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. Booth 477 
No-Ox-Id, chemically compounded rust preventive In 
attendance: E. M. Converse, C. I. Loudenback, J. A. 
Crenner, C. A. Remsen. 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Detroit. Booth 458 
Seamless steel tubes, cold drawn and hot-rolled for the 
automotive industry, also for locomotive, marine and 
stationary boilers, and for the oil, chemical and paper 
ndustries for use in still and evaporators; in sizes % in. 
outside diameter up to and including 5% in. outside 
diameter In attendance: C. H. Hobbs, S. H. Worrell, 
H. E. Ross, R. Berryman. 
Detroit Sheet Metal Works, Detroit. Booth 391 
D. S. M. self-cleaning metal parts washing machine, for 
removing oils, chips, drawing compounds, etc., from 
stamped or machined parts in preparation for plating, 
painting, enameling, ete.; D. S. M. No-Thru-Metal- 


Lehigh Valley Chapter 





L. J. MacGregor, Walter L. Trum- H. V. Apgar, 
Bonney Forge & bauer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Teel Works, Bethlehem Steel Co., Secretary-Treasurer 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 


type, industrial ovens for drying off after washing, and 
for drying and baking processes requiring temperatures 
up to 900 degrees Fahr. In attendance: Wedworth V 
Baker, William C. Ehmka, M. J. Whiting 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. Booths 480 and 
482. 
Cut-off, band, and hack saws, metal cutting saws, files, 
Disston-made steel, and products made of Disston steel 
In attendance: S. Horace Disston, D. W. Jenkins, J. C 
Forrest, H. A. Baxter, Joseph L. Dorrington, Edward 


P. Ludy 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., Buffalo. Booth 487 
Various die rolled automotive parts In attendance 


W. V. Vosmer, J. W. Donner, A. G. Greenamyer, C. A 
Cherry, E. D. Pumphrey, P. M. Guba, H. C. Richardson, 
M. D. Morris, R. E. Sherlock, W. C. Peterson, T. J. 
Woods, F. H,. Lammert. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. Booth 470 
Full line of Nichrome castings, wire products and other 
scellaneous products manufactured by this concern 
In attendance: W. E. Blythe, L. H Waldrip, L. V 
Prior, H. D. Tietz, J. C. Bilek, H. D. McKinney 
Keith Dunham Co., Chicago. Booth 131 
Complete oxygen and nitrogen production plant with com- 
pressing and storage equipment, showing oxygen pro- 
duced from the air by the liquefaction method; seam- 
less monolithic dissolved acetylene cylinders; welding 
and cutting apparatus; new process bends, with uniform 
wall thickness. In attendance: M. Keith Dunham, L. M 
Zimmer, C. J. Haines, David A. Ahldin, Don B. McCloud, 
J. W. Dunham, L. Zengeler. 
Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Booth 431 
All material listed below which is of acid proof material, 
that is either Duriron or Alcumite: Tank outlets, valves, 
including plug valves, Duriron mercos, and gate valves; 
one. No. 40 pump connected for belt drive ejector; 














pipe, both split flanged, and bell and spigot; sink outlet 
with strainers; No. 45 exhaust fan connected with mo- 
tor; etching trays; gage glass fittings; Alcumite pick- 
ling basket; Alcumite rods, bolts, nuts, washers, et 

Alecumite pipe and fittings; Duriron sink with 
Duriron circulating steam jet arrangement 
Corin, W. E. Pratt, E. B 


outlet 

trap, etc.; 

In attendance: Thomas C 
Thacker 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, lil. Booth Nort 
Woodward Annex. 

No. 6 forge equipped with No. 65 low pressure propo! 
tional mixer; No. 6 forge equipped with special high 
pressure gas burners; No. 162 oven furnace equipped wit! 
No. 65 low pressure proportional mixer; No. 3621 McKee 


blower; No. 5 rivet heater equipped with No. 1 high 
pressure proportional mixer; No. 3—8 in. high speed 
steel furnace equipped with high pressure proportional 


mixer; new type core oven burner with secondary air 
control and No. 2311 blower, with low pressure propor- 
tional mixer, and other equipment. In attendance: G 
W. McKee, O. M. Olsen, K. A. Scharbau, E. A. Stone 


O. N. Sellers, H. F. Wemple, L. J. Strohmeyer, H. E 
Broughton. 
Eclipse Interchangeable Counterbore Co., Detroit. Boo 


216. See illustration on page 634. 
Mitchell, A. C. Warn, J. H. Smit 
D. Gafford H E 


In attendance: R. G. 

Cc. M. Bigger, O. W. 
Berry, T. J. Fraser, F. E 
Edlund Machinery Co., Inc., Cortiand, N. Y. Booth 264 
Five Edlund standard drilling 
John Edlund, Carl Edlund, H. K. 


Dawson, S 
Harrison 


machines In 
Edlund, Robert Bert 
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Canton-Massillon Chapter 





M. H. Schmid, Earl W. Hanna, Robert Sergeson, 
Central Alloy Steel American Sheet & Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation, Tin Plate Ce., Corporation, 

Chairman Vice-Chairman Seecretary-Treasurer 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio. 
Literature and engineering 
tric heat treating furnaces of all types In attendance 

R. F. Benzinger, F. T. Cope F. J. Peterson A. H 


Booth 164 


information relative to 


Vaughan, S. Floyd Keener, T. B. Bechtel, N. H. Know 
ton 

Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., Newark, N. J. Boot 
172B. 

Alternare portable cutiing and welding devices 
electrodes and supplies. In attendance: C. J. Holslag 
and others. 

K. Engelsted, New York. Booth 481. 

Yhe oldest existing purchase order issued to Soderfors 
Steel Works in the year 1288; pictures of the differ 
works in Sweden; a number of steel samples as the ste 


now delivered; photomicrographs showing the d 
together with hard 
annealed tool steel wl 


tion between the different steels, 
ening and tempering curves 
is free from surface decarburization; magnet steel w 
hysteresis curves In attendance: Hugo Kurtz, Harry 
Kurtz, Walter O. Kurtz, Walter R. Flanner K. Er 
gelsted 
Electro Alloys Co., 
Thermallo; 
bustion chambers, recuperators, furnace parts In 
tendance A. L. Garford, W. C. Whyte, J. B ! 
J. W. Henry, R. B. McMullen, Jr., A. Miller, Jr., W. J. 
Hansen, R. B. McMullen, Sr 
Electro Refractories Corporation, Buffalo. Booth 353B 
A new silicon carbide brick in various shapes 
also a high temperature cement In attendance: Luke 
U. Milward, David Milward, Grant Diamond 
Eikon Works, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. Booth 153A 
Elkonite welding electrodes Elkonite represents a group 
name of electrodes which find their place where copper 
electrodes fail in resistance welding. In 
G. N. Sieger, J. A. Weiger, J. C. Cox, R. R 


Elyria, Ohio. Booths 327-346 
retorts, carbonizing boxes, cyanide 


and Ze 


attendance 
Tompkins 


sane 
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Golden Gate Chapter 


wo 





Dr. W. J. Crook, S. Craig Alexander, S. R. Thurston, 
Stanford Univer- California & Ha- Bethlehem Ship- 
sity, walian Sugar Refin- building Corp.. 


Chairman ing Corp., Seerctary-Treasurer 


Vice-Chairman 


Booth 336 
lllustration on page 623 In attendance ae 
mann, A. H. Emery, Jr., Tatnall 


Emery-Tatnall Co., Philadelphia. 


See 


Francis G 


Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Inc., Endicott, N. Y. Boot 
462 
Full line of various typ: ind styles drop forgings from 
rbor nd all steel In attendance Ss. J. Marshall, 
George B. Reed 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., Newark, N. J. Booth 
Pyrometers recording ind ndicating thermo iples 
thermo-couple protecting tubes, automatic control 
tric resistanc: nometers; CO. and SQ, gas ana 
apparatus lr ittendance G. E. Piers = en 
N. M. Salkover, G. F. Newell 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. Booth 250 
Products of company plants In ittendancs 1) \ 
Currie, H. E. Reed, L. F. Walker, L. F. Carlton, R. B 
McDonald, George O Desautel M S Reed 
Ex-Cell-O Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit. Booth 211 
See iliustratior or page 639 In ittendance N. A 
Woodworth, Philip 4H. Huber, C. R. Alden, F. D. Sickle 
steel, William F. Wiss J. R. Haycock, W. B. Mont 
gomery, Frank Strother James Fulk I K Goss 
H. E. Henry 
J. N. Fauver Co., Inc., Detroit Booth 314 
See illustration on page 639 In attendances ‘ I 


Trimmer, A. W. Smith, H. H. Barrows, E. Rathbun 
Federal Machine & Welder Co., Detroit. Booth 152 


Electric spot welder of new design, foot operated and 
with a current control vering a wide range of work 
The transformer is rugged to care for emergency over 


loads, and to guard against careles handling Mle« 


tric seam welder of new design, developed after years 


of research The aim is to produce a seam that is 100 
per cent tight under continuous operation, and with a 
minimum of maintenance attention. The unit is entirely 
self-contained Electric butt welder designed for high 
production control is entirely automatic except for plac 


ing the work in the welding dies Stock is clamped in 

the dies by compressed air, a push button starts the 

complete welding cycle ind the current turned off 

automatically at the proper point In attendance: F. P 
McBerty\ Mrs. A. Z. McBerty, Albert |] Hackett 
Federal Products Corporation, Detroit Booth 302A 

D rage ind indicators iriou types f inspectior 

ge the ndicator method of measuring ich as 

neem 


Cincinnati Chapter 
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4. J. Lucas, E. M. Wise, William J. Lange, 
Cincinnati Gear Ceo., Wadeworth Watch Rebert J. Anderson, 

Chairman Case Ce., Ine., 
Vice-Chairman Seeretary-Tres«urer 
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Electrically-Controlled Jig Boring Unit 


HE KELLER MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

ING CORPORATION, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
recently introduced the “‘Kellocater,” an electrically 
controlled jig boring unit which is intended for 
accurate locating and jig boring without the 
necessity of laying out with the use of scribed 
lines or buttons. As shown in the picture here- 
with, it is a com- 
pact, portable unit. 
Locating the work 
is done by power 
and the machines is 
stopped automatical- 
ly at the desired 

point 


High Production Air Grinder 


T HE ROTOR AIR TOOL CO., Cleveland, announces 


€ 


tree 


gov 


new “high production” air grinder, designed 


lusively for the use of rubber bonded Redmanol or 
Bakelite 


wheels. This machine (below) operates under 


5400 r.p.m., giving 8500 surface ft. per min. The 
speed without load is controlled by a quick acting 


which cuts off the air at 5800 r.p.m. Operation 


busly at this high speed with unusually low main- 


cost is claimed It is also claimed that this 


machine with rubber bonded Redmanol or Bakelite wheels 


give 








APPLICATION of continuous automatic rotary 


shafts is pointed to as one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the year. The cut below shows an installa- 


increase in cutting ability of 30 to 50 per cent 


ast iron and 35 to 55 per cent on steel. 


Heat Treatment of Crankshafts 


urnaces to the hardening and drawing of crank- 


of one of these furnaces, built by the George J. 


Hagan Co., Pittsburgh, in the plant of the Ingalls- 
Shepard Co., Harvey, Ill. Details of the operation of 
this furnace and some of the results of its application 
the heat treatment of crankshafts were described 
before the winter sectional meeting of the American 
Society for Steel Treating at Milwaukee last January 


published in the Transactions of the society, and 
will be explained to visitors at the Exposition. 
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Mercury Switch Temperature Controller 


A sew mercury switch temperature controller has 

been introduced by the Republic Flow Meters 
Co., Chicago, and will be exhibited. The illustration 
above shows the interior of the indicating controller 
of this instrument. The actual operation of the relays 
is performed by mercury switches on the clock, and 
these switches eliminate the necessity of the contact 
points opening and closing any electrical circuits 

during the operation on the control. 





Guthrie-Leitz Polishing Machine 


HE latest development in grinding and polishing 

machines which E. Leitz, Inc., New York, has 
lately introduced is shown above. This device, known 
as the Guthrie-Leitz polishing machine, permits three 
metallurgical specimens to be prepared simultaneously 
by one operator. These three specimens can be com- 
pleted, it is stated, in the time required formerly for 
one specimen, and, in addition, the operator need not 

give all his time and attention to the work. 


=< & 


Complete Line of Live Centers 


HOWING for the first time a complete line of live 

centers for railroad and industrial work, the Kelly 
Reamer Co., Cleveland, will stress this feature as the 
important part of its exhibit. The pair of live centers 
illustrated above is typical of the line, which embraces 
sizes from the smallest to the largest generally used. 
Two Timken roller bearings are employed to take the 
radial and thrust loads. They may be easily adjusted 
for wear, also have ample strength for the size taper 

shanks with which they are equipped. 
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Pels Billet Shear 


ENRY PELS & CO., New 

York, will show their latest 
style billet shear, type F V No. 
75, which bears some _ special 
features including a new patented 
claw clutch, which is fitted on 
the eccentric shaft and which, 
it is claimed, insures perfect and 
safe engaging at all times. It 
can be arranged to operate con- 
tinuously or intermittently as 
may be desired. The machine is 
designed to cut 7%-in, rounds, 
7%-in. squares and 12 x 4%%-in 
or 16 x 3%-in. flats, mild steel 
cold. The frame is made of 
heavy forged steel plate, heat 
treated, and guaranteed against 
breakage. The machine operates 
at six strokes per minute at 


highest capacities. 


4 


Alloy Steel Ingots 


N the booth of the Heppenstall 

Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, 
there will be on exhibition two sec- 
tions of 10-in. and 24-in. ingots 
taken from regular production heats 
of alloy steel. They are shown tc 
particularly emphasize the uniformity 
of the heats as regards segregation 
Complete analyses of a large num 
ber of drill holes in the ingots wil! 
be available, giving not only the 
carbon and manganese analyses but 
the phosphorus, silicon and vanadiun 
values in various parts of the ingot 
which also show quite uniform re 

sults. See illustration at left. 


Brick Cleaning Machine 
HE ROTOR AIR TOOL CO., Cleveland, 


will exhibit a new portable machine for 
the reclaiming of open-hearth checker brick 
blast furnace brick, soaking pit brick, ordina- 
ry building brick, and paving brick. It is 
claimed that with a crew of three men this ma- 
os chine will clean 3000 9-in. brick per 10-hr 
day at ic. per brick 








Clarkat”’ 


New Steel Trailer and Tructractor 
CLARK TRUCTRACTOR CO., Battle Creek, Mic 


ne propelled 


ind a turning 


h 
i 


show for the first time its new steel trailer with the 
Tructractor. The latter is a small three-wheeler gaso- 
industrial tractor, with a wheelbase of but 38 in 

radius of 51 in. The Clark steel trailer is of the 

wheel type with a diamond, corrugated, steel plate plat- 
It is rubber-tired and comes equipped with the old style, 


ynventional c 


pler and with the Clark automatic hitch, whereby 


‘ 


It 


r 


has 


use 


r 


he driver couples and uncouples the trailer without dismounting 


a platform 3 x 6 ft. with removable 


n 


4 


ends or sides of platforms. 


u 


ft. or two tons 


Machine for Quenching 
and Washing Metal 
Parts 


MACHINE recently in 

vented by E. G. Greene 
for quenching and washing 
small metal parts, which was 
briefly described in the Aug 
11 issue of THE IRON 
AGE, will be shown in the 
booth of the J. W. Kelley 
Co., Cleveland. The work 
is dumped into one end of 
the quenching tank, where it 
feeds into a rotating drum 
located in the tank in an 
inclined position, with the 
upper end extending above 
the opposite end of the tank 
The machine will take work 
up to 6 in. long and has a 


apacity of several tons a day 


Its 
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Montreal Chapter 





Dr. 4. Stansfield, c. F. Pascoe, 
McGill University Canadian Steel 
Honorary Chairman Foundries Co., 


Chairman 
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Fusion Welding Corporation, ociated with the Chicago 
Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago. Booth 168 
S ize bo It ittendance J 
J \\ t. KK. da Eins n, J. & 


Gathmann Engineering Co., Baltimore. Booths 365 and 384 


] g mold shrinl head casings and improved 


G. ¢ Dornin, E. A. Whitw th, Mark Gathmant 

Gairing Tool Co., Detroit. Booth 243A 
tratior ( age 642 In ittendancs Ik. Gairings 
K. Murdock, B. O. Meara, A. J. Hilderschied, H. E 


W. Gaterman Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. Booth 2 
Se istration on page 622. in attendance: W. Gater- 
1, F. H. Kind 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Booth 110, fur- 


+} 1” 
l lod 


} Gatermal 


ind 148, welding 


rnaces in 11 kw., 30 kw. and 5 kw. sizes: two 


bait trl fu 
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Fred H. Williams, D. G. Macinnes, 


Canadian National Canadian Machin- 


Railways, ery and Manufac- 
Vice-Chairman turing News, 
Secretary 
ric welding machines In attendance Cc. F. Me- 


uughlin and others 
Gibb Welding Machines Co., Bay City, Mich. Booth 150 

Small spot welder, large spot welder, entirely new design; 
ndare¢ eam welder: special HO-type seam welder 
with fixture, entirely new and never has been exhibited 
before one are welder. In attendance: W. H. Gibb, 
J. R. Brueckner, H. V. Beronius, C. O. Watson, W. O. 
Little, R. D. Thomas, Charles Rusk, G. J. Myers, John 


Toleik, Victor Larson, Arthur Jackson 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. Booth 47 
1 > a til f naces, both gas and <« fired ind 
1 « burning systems; an oil burner utilizi: 
I t et oil tip, an improvement in that with this 
ew tip much finer atomization of the oil is possible; 
pl of ome of our latest installations; new 
thod of heating core ovens by means of oil. In at- 


M. K. Epsteir F. E. Gibson, S. L. Hauser 
General Alloys Co., Boston. Booths 411-4358 
Ser istratior n page 6 In attend ce H. H. Harris 
A ‘ La | \ L. Grinne J J Donovan, G. C 
Met n Robert M. Ki W \. Tuthil 1. D. Heat 
H. G. Chase, Walter H. Ogde 


Goddard & Goddard Co., Inc., Detroit. Booth 240 


M ng itters, both profile and formed types In attend- 
nee A. N. Goddard, J. K. Murray, Ed. Rummins, E. J 
Lip: \. D. Schneider, C. S. Goddard 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass. Booth 274B 
Portable electric drills of various sizes from ‘4 in. to %& in 
pacity i operation precision tools and measuring 
strument mechanics’ hand tool In attendance 


F. W. Pratt, Karl C. Rupert, C. L. Jernberg 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee. Booth 303A 


Seamle steel tubing mechanical formed and boiler 
ing It tendance: J. S. Bradshaw 
Claud S. Gordon Co., Chicago. Booth 353A 
Pyrometer vitches, pyrometer cabinets, pyrometer pro- 
tecting tube nickel-chromium tubes, cyanide and salt 
bath tube ervice magnets, thermocouples for all makes 
f instrument and for all purposes. In attendance 


Claud S. Gordon, Richard Schoenfeld, S. A. Silbermann. 


Goss & De Leeuw Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. Booth 


~ tA 
Multiple spindle automati« chucking machine single 
reading, size 6 in. x 6% in. In attendance J. E. 
B OK Stanley T. Goss, J. J. Spring, E. H. Peck 
Groov-Pin Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. Booth 266B 
| patented pin in various diameters up to % 
in. fe vhich holes will be drilled in different materials, 


and into which Groov-Pins will be driven In attend- 
ance Jol A Richter, B. H. Gerker, Frederick C 
Mensinsg 
George J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 143 
See illustration on page 628. In attendance: R. E. Talley 
Cc. F. Cone, J. Sandberg, V. A, Hain, J. L. Edwards, 
A. D. Dauch 
Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Booths 339-341 
Stainless steels, iron and non-corrosive alloys as supplied 
to the customer and products made of them; tools made 
of Dreadnought, Marathon, Ketos and carbon steels; 
automotive parts, made of Halectralloy, brand alloy 
steels. In attendance: H. A. Pardee, H. J. Stagg, Charles 
Schramm, 8S. C. Spalding, M. P. Spencer, H. Barlow, 
T. F. Wood, J. F. Kirwan, J. H, Hinkley, A. Schroeder, 
George Disque, Harry Lang 
R. G. Haskins Co., Chicago. Booth 256B. 
Complete line Haskins flexible shaft equipment, showing 
its many applications to industrial requirements. In 
attendance: Fred J. Neubauer. 





Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 489. 

See illustration on page 629. In attendance: C. W. Hep- 
penstall, B. B. Weinberg, C. J. Sauer, A. J. Porter, Frank 
C. Moyer, J. A. Succop, G. J. Allen, A. L, Wurster, 
George O. Desautels, L. A. Daines, D. A. Stuart. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee. Booth 159. 

Electric cyanide furnace; box type furnace; other heat- 
treating equipment. In attendance: E. L. Smalley, F. A. 
Hansen, C. H. Stevenson, Edward Busch. 

Hill-Curtis Co., Detroit. Booth 258. 

Single-spindle Rite speed lathe; two-spindle 
lathe; Victory lathe; heavy duty lathe; No 
No. 1 electric grinder. In attendance: H. J. Kinsbury. 

Holcroft & Co., Detroit. Booths 120-120A 

Special electric high-speed tool hardening furnace; stand 

ard electric forging furnace; special conveyor gas-fired 


tite speed 
1% grinder; 


furnace for hot press forging or heat treating. In at- 
tendance: C. T. Holcroft, R. T. Cadwell, H. L. Ritts, 
A. Rukstahl, C. H. Martin, J. B. Pollard, E. M. Smith, 


Cc. L. Joy. 
C. H. Hollup Corporation, Chicago. 
A complete line of Hollup 
for electric are welding; 
trodes, in various and analyses for the 
mild high carbon high man- 
ganese steel, high carbon rails and self-hardening alloys; 
Rex processed bare electrodes for electric arc welding 
in several different grades and analyses for welding mild 


Booth 172. 
welding wire and 
Wanamaker flux 


equipment 
coated elec- 
grades welding 


of cast iron, steel, steel, 


revue cee enmmonn easy ancanacs ete erm 


Indianapolis Chapter 





Clarence H. Beach, James S. Marlowe. E. J. P. Fisher, 
Bliss & Laughlin, J. S. Marlowe Co., Diamond Chain & 
Ine., Secretary Mfg. Co., 
Chairman Treasurer 
steel, bronze, brass, cast iron, etce.; Rex copper coated 
welding rods for oxy-acetylene welding both comme! 
cially pure iron and low carbon steel; Rex are welding 
accessories, including face shields, helmets, electrodes 
flexible cable, welding lenses, portable sand blast outfit 


and preheaters; Hollup are welding machines for direct 


current welding, driven both by electric motors and 
gasoline engines, stationary and portable types, i i 
pacities of 200 and 300 amperes. In attendance: H. R 
Pennington, K. R. Hare, A, A. Weigel, T. M. Butle 
Db. E. Cunningham 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit. Booth 142 
Electric tool room furnaces; pyrometers, and display 


Chromel resistance material. In attendance —. - 
Little, C. S. Kinnison, H. T. Hayes, W. A. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 


Gatward. 
Sooths 463 and 490 


Salt baths, Vim leather, Vim packings, lubricating oil 
ete.; carburizing materials, cutting oils, cylinder oils 
core oils, drawing compounds, heat treating salts, pick- 
ling compounds, quenching and tempering oils, ru 


preventive, cyanides, cleaning materials In attendance 


R. H. Patch, F. L. MacNamara, H. EE, Cressman, C. N 
Vincent, L. F. Reid, R. H, McCormick, C. E. Murdock 
W. J. Wright, George W. Pressell, L. C. Dunn, George 
S. Rogers, E. C. Barlow, A. J. Jennings, W. G. Harbert 
H. E, Beland, C. G. Schultze, J. Coleman Bentley. 
Hunter Saw & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 262. 

No. 1, Hunters high speed metal cut-off saw; a No. 0 
Hunter high speed metal cut-off saw; inserted tooth 
saws, friction disks, rivet sets and chisel blanks, and 
hot and cold saws. In attendance: F. A. Hunter, Sr 
F. A. Hunter, Jr., Carl Schnubel, B. L. Stanford 


Hutto Engineering Co., Detroit. Booth 244. 
Grinding equipment. In attendance: P. D. Bates and 
others 
ideal Industrial Machinery Division, Consolidated Concrete 


Machinery Corporation, Cincinnati. Booth 237. 
One Ideal 24 x 30 automatic loading and unloading tum- 
bling barrel with sawdust separating séreen and power 


loader. In attendance: N. Ransohoff, C. A. Albrecht, 
LD. M. Powers, H. E. Epley, J. H. Hopp. 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. Booth 45°. 


Milling cutters, hobs, etc. In attendance: S. O. Bjornberg, 





P. J. Nelson, Dan P. Murphy, J. McAllister Gribbie. 
IMinois Steel Co., Chicago. Booths 331, 333, 350, 352. 
Miniature models of a blast furnace, open hearth, electric 
furnace and rolling mill, together with a small quantity 
of the various raw materials used in the manufacture 
of numerous grades of and alloy steels repre- 
sented by the S. A. E Through courtesy of Nash 
Motors Company, a completely assembled chassis, with 
the parts marked to indicate the grade and 
quality of alloy or carbon steel used in their manufac- 


carbon 


series 


various 


ture. Colored views of the manufacture of alloy and 
carbon steel tell the story from blast furnace to the 
finished product; and photographs and sketches show 


new alloy 
Howland, 
F. 8. 


mill at South Chicago. In 
Jr., G. A. Price, A. L. Meyer, C. R. Moffatt, 
Crane, R. G. Glass, C. E. Shattuc, E. J. Janitzky, 
F. W. Bendell, F. B. Mulvaney, Robert Korsan, 8S. L 
Graham, John Hornbrook, G. W. Landrus, J. H. Mec- 
Kown, H. R. Merritt. 
International Nickel Co., 
Commercial forms of 


attendance: W. I 


New York. 
nickel and 


Booth 475 


typical applications of 


the more important nickel alloys. In attendance: F. 8. 
Jordan, R. A. Wheeler, E. J. Bothwell, P. D. Merica, 
T. H. Wickenden, C. McKnight Ir D>. M. Houston, 
R. L. Suhl, F. B. Coyle, N. B. Pilling 


Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. Booths 419 and 448 
Samples of various sections, such as rounds, squares, flats, 
octagons, hexagons, in both hot rolled and cold drawn 
finish and showing the range of size and surface the 


company is 


prepared to 
MacKenzie, E 


furnish In attendance W J 


Larned, W. H. C. Carhart, S. A. Rich- 
ardson, J F. White 
Charlies L. Jarvis Co., Gildersieeve, Conn. Booth 338A 
Multiple tappe tapping devices, quick change chucks 
nut setting and screw driving chucks In attendance 
Marshall N. Jarvis, Frank C, Barker, John McMeken 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. Booth 454 
Product manuf tured from stainless steel; specimens 
of worn punch: ie ete which have given excep- 
tional perfor n ser é In attendance Ss A 
Graysol KF | H Youngmal! R K Greave ~ J 
Hanna, W \ A M. Cunningham, J. ¢ Lawson, 
\ M We ! \\ J Fredet Re 2 M Curley \ de 
Lambert 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


Jalcase 


Booth 354. 


steel; hot nd d finished stee parts manufac- 


I 

tured therefror cold finished products in 

F. D. Heath, R. W. Light, W. E 

J. D. Allen, J. S. Grumbling, A. A 

J. W. Kelley Co., Cleveland. Booth 345 

ee istration on page 629 In 

H, B. Northrup, J. | Burt 
Kelly Reamer Co., Cleveland. 

\djustabk and 


duction 


ittendance 


Danz, W B. Todd, 


Boot! Os 
boring reaming tools for general and pro 
purposes, im block 
unit, roughing rigid 
cut- 
drill 
live centers 
William 


luding singl point 


tools, 


and finishing tools; Kelly two point 


boring bars; multiple 


tool 


blade roughing and 
turret 
illustrations of 


mu. C 


finishing 


ters special applications for lathes 


pres boring mills, et See 
n page 628 In at 
Peterson D>. E 
Keller Mechanical 
Booth 


See 


tendance 
Van 
Engineering 


Putnam 
Deusen 


Corporation, Brooklyn. 
259 
liiustration on page 628 In 


Bitter, Db 


attendance: Jules 


Diercks, Charles Forrest Butler, Leon De- 


sautels Alexander 

Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 
Annex 

Proport ind gas 


Kemp System: Chrysler 


Keller, R. D 
Baltimore. 


Shaw 
Booth North Woodward 


ional air mixing apparatus 
wbile 


internally fired 


known as the 


auton motor 


duplicate of 
gas 
brazing 


eration lead pot, 


flame burning under water ated air blasts 


St. Louis Chapter 





WY. D. Thompson, WY. £E. Remmers, C. ©. Werscheid, 
Laclede Gas Light Washington Univer- Cracthle Steel Co. 
Ce.. sity, of America, 


Chairman Viee-Chairman Seeretary-Treasurer 


a | 
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Buffalo Chapter 





B I McCarthy, B. Clements, | PF. L. Weaver, 
Wickwire-Spencer Curtiss Aeroplane American Radiator 
Steel Co., & Motor Co., Co.., 
Chairman Vice-Chairman { Secretary-Treasurer 
e ‘“ ee 
a bur \ burners Swaging furnace 
ter rod nd combustion products 
ila l dance W W K p 
W M. I der, W. S. Bassett, William Hunt 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia. Booth 30 
7 Ke ne pneumat safet lubr ator for er 
tion fro entral point The ex 
. is thr pipir t 
ried kK I 
ind i 
Ke ior su is 
H \ | I Cassady M ( 
it I I S t, ¢ QO. Nors I 
Kidd Furnace C Canton, Ohio | h 13¢ 
! t ting i! 





t ni r iffle OV n 
eve with a ma 
aking a 
\ I K i 
Kinite Corporation, Milwaukee ! 67 
a KK eda 
kK f K 
T H M ‘ 
\ 
F Refractories C in Buffal I 
xi M I 
‘ 
Krer RE ¢ Ch igo 
kK 
s ler I xir 
1 a 1olde diy Zit 
welded p jucts I 
1. Kret Tris, L. J. S ul 


la Porte Machine & Tool Co Inc., La Porte, Ind Booth 


endancs - W 
N Bray 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia Booths 161-163-165 
ist t pa ttendance G Ww 
J i Brewe! \ l Terr, FP H Taylor 
Vi H | I B tabrool \. F. Moranty Py. 
( I rty Korp, C. O. Anderson, T. C 
R I Hanse! Vi D> rrueblood, Jr J S. 


Schenectady Chapter 





Gam a ie 


Dr. S. L. Foyt, M. F. Sayre, J. GC. Hicks, 
General Electric Union College. American Locomo- 
Co., Vice-Chairman tive Co., 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
on — 
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E. Leitz, iInc., New York. Booths 451 and 478. 

See illustration on page 628. In attendance: R. Tvest- 
mann, Oscar Soetbeer, A. I. Buehler. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York. Booths 167, 169 and 171. 

Products fabricated by the oxyacetylene welding process, 
including an all-welded airplane fuselage similar in con- 
struction to those used by Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin 
and Maitland on their transoceanic flights; and an all- 
welded automobile body typical of the all-metal bodies 
manufactured today; Stelliting process for Stelliting of 
metal parts demonstrated; cast iron cutting, bronze 
welding, steel plate welding, etc., demonstrated. In 
attendance: R. W. Boggs, W. R. Clark, H. H. Dyar, 
T. C. Fetherston, R. G. Gunther, F. Langstrom, L. M 
Strope, A. G. Wikoff, W. Wissler. 

Ludium Steel Co., Waterviiet, N. Y. Booths 349 and 368 

The new patented Ludlum ammonia hardening steel 
Nitralloy, together with graphic description and demon- 
stration of a simple method by which it is hardened in 
ammonia gas at low temperatures without deformation 
Demonstrations of the Ludlum Steel Company’s line of 
Delhi rustless irons and stainless steels with examples 
of parts made from and applications to which these chro- 
mium alloys may be put. In attendance: H. G. 
Batcheller, W. H. Vrooman, C. B. Templeton, R. P. 
DeVries, H. A. DeFries, V. O. Homerberg, William A. 
Weaver, R. P. McCarty, EB. R. Reeder, P. R. Thurston, 
W. Kinsey, J. E. Polhemus, H. W. Spiegel, H. I. Askew, 
J. J. Cruice, A. E. Hope, P. E. Floyd, G. L. Hulben. 

MacLeod Co., Cincinnati. 300th 241. 

Sand blast cabinet, sand blast hose machine, paint sprayer, 
one electric butt welder, and one electric rivet heater. 
In attendance James Lauder, Walter MacLeod. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 453. 

The following Adamite products: Forming dies for the 
old working and forming of light steel plate, especially 
work applying to the automotive industry; permanent 
molds for aluminum castings; skelp bending dies for 
bending of hot skelp bar to tubular form preparatory to 
the actual welding of pipe; tube mill sizing rolls for the 
hot sizing of finished pipe and tubes; roll dies, for roll- 
ing shovel steel, hoe plates, fork tines, etc., rolling mill 
plugs for seamless tube mills; guides for merchant, bar 
and rod mills; gears, hammer dies, blast furnace pig 


machine wheels, drawing rings, aluminum melting pots. 

In attendance J. R. Patterson, J. M. Lewis, D. L. 
Mathias 

Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Booth 115. 

An oil fired, steel cased and insulated heat treating fur- 

h temperature automatically controlled by the 

new Mahr-Harris oil control valve and solenoid operated 

valve The furnace is fired by Mahr triple atomizing 

ner using low pressure air from Mahr individual 


onnected motor driven blowers; a 3-ft. diameter 
rotary hearth forging furnace, fired with Mahr 
ssure triple mixing type gas burner; a complete 
of low pressure triple atomizing type burners con- 
of five sizes. In attendance: W. G. Barstow 
Cc. EF. Olmstead, R. M. Hortvet, A. E. Stenzel, Ber 
jamin G. Harmon, C. W. Rudolph tay G. White. 
McCrosky Tool Corporation, Meadville, Pa. Booth 234. 
\ complete display of McCrosky Superadjustable reamers 
luding hand, machine and shell types; a complete 
yutfit of MecCrosky Wizard quick-change chucks and 
lets demonstrated in a sensitive radial drill press 
Particular attention is given to showing how quickly 
and easily tools can be changed without stopping the 
machine The possibility of tapping blind holes at drill- 
ng speed with the aid of a McCrosky Wizard friction 
drive tapping collet is shown. In attendance: F. P. 
Miller, C. M. Sutton, R. W. Thomas, Frank Walster, 
S. P. Miller, Lewis Skeel, Fred Fisher, W. J. Greenleaf, 
K. B. Spaulding, T. J. Fraser, IL F. Belknap 


marta wn ema ysaten ev vessnnenensabns neni ett , 


North-West Chapter 





D. Tissing, Albert CG. Zima, Alexis Caswell, 
Twin City Rapid Western Crucible Manufacturers’ As- 
Transit Co., Steel Casting Ceo., sociation of Minne- 
Chairman Vice-Chairman apolis, Inc., 
Secretary-Treasurer 
— oer eeennery rveeevamnaveneaneenser sneer yon cccTMBREEE ProeerTREEE TCE 


McGill Metal Co., Valparaiso, Ind. Booth 413. 

A complete line of precision ball bearings in radial, an- 
gular contact, and thrust types. These bearings are 
suitable for machine tool or other applications requiring 
closer tolerances or quieter operation than is ordinarily 
necessary; a wide variety of small machine parts, die 
cast from aluminum bronze. In attendance Frank R 
Schubert, Walter E. Brownell, Thomas L. Robinson. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York. Booth 147. 

A complete line of samples of the various metals and 
alloys; also an extensive exhibit of materials and ap 
pliances for welding in steel mills. The most important 
exhibit is a part of a large roll to which a new neck 
has been welded by means of a thermit weld and which 
has been sectioned to show the results obtained. On the 
same specimen, worn driving pads have been built up 
by new Wabbler thermit. The roll neck welded in this 
specimen represents one of the largest welding opera- 
tions in the world. This piece weighs 6000 lb. Many 
other specimens illustrate how the thermit welding 
process can be used to advantage for reclaiming broken 
and worn steel and cast iron sections in steel mills 
In attendance: J. H. Deppeler, W. R. Hulbert, C. D. 
Young, R. L. Browne, A. F. Braid. 

Merit Oil Equipment Co., Cleveland. Booth 260. 

One Demco high-speed ball bearing sensitive drilling 
machine, % in. capacity floor type, motor drive, single 
speed, 12,000 r.p.m. in operation; one Demco high-speed 
ball bearing sensitive drilling machine, % in. capacity 
floor type, motor drive, 4-speed changes, 12,000, 9000, 6000, 
3000 r.p.m.; one 2-spindle Demco high-speed ball bearing 
sensitive drilling machine, % in. capacity, 4 speeds; and 
one 3-spindle Demco high-speed ball bearing sensitive 
drilling machine, % in. capacity, 4 speeds. In attendance 
Cc. F. Schenck. 

Metalwood Mfg. Co., Detroit. Booth 211A. 

B-76 hydraulic broaching press, 5-tons working pressure, 
12-in. stroke, semi-automatic or foot control, motor 
direct connected to Hele-Shaw pump; duplex nut driv- 
ing machine, designed to drive home the two nuts on 
the crankshaft end of connection rods all at one time 
In attendance: H. C. Nye, G. N. Dorr, Mr teynolds 

Michigan Tool Co. and Colonial Tool Co., Detroit. Booth 362. 

By Colonial Tool Co.—broaches of all kinds and spline 
gages; sigh-speed steel broaches for use on high-speed 
hydraulic broaching machines; Colonial high-speed 
broaches to operate at a speed of up to 26 ft. per min.; 
specialty of broach exhibit is the new patented Colonial 
Easy-Cut Easy-Pull fast production broach, and the new 
patented High-Speed broach puller. By Michigan Tool 
Co.—ground and formed tooth hobs, gear shaper cutters, 
milling cutters, special form milling cutters, saws for 
steel, copper and mica and numerous other standard and 
special metal cutting tools. In attendance: EB. H. Kurtz, 
T. A. Oleck, James McKay, Carl Halborg. 

Midvale Co., Philadelphia. Booth 363. 

Finish machined forgings, rough steel castings, hardened 
and ground forged steel rolls, automobile body die with 
teol steel inserts, Diamond brand tool steel tools and 
dies, Extra High-Speed steel cutters, stainless steel bars 
In attendance: A. C. Dinkey, H. L. Frevert, Stuart 
Hazlewood, Francis Bradley, Henry Ziesing, H. E. Rowe, 
W. B. Smyth, Fred Sager, Harvey Garrett, Harry Teel, 
John Glass, Herbert Cox, T. G. Besom, H. E. Rowe. 

Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore. Booth 122B. 

See illustration on page 635. In attendance: Cc R 
Pollard. 

Milwaukee Die Casting Co., Milwaukee. Booth 395A 

An assortment of bronze back, babbitt-lined bearings 
finished products, either nickel plated or lacquered, and 
out-board motors in which die castings have been used 
as an integral part of each product, showing application 
of the die casting process to products manufactured by 
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Los Angeles Chapter 
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Tri-City Chapter 





BE. H. Sehner, 


Lt.-Col. C. F. Jenks, Ceorge A. Uhimeyer, 


International Har- Rock Island Arse- Peoples Power Ce., 
vester Ce., nal, Secretary-Treasurer 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 
sees ESSENDON “A 
different industries In attendance Charles Grebe, 


Cc. H. Frantz, C. H. Reynolds 
Molybdenum Corporation of America, Pittsburgh. Booth 322 


Specimens of tungsten and molybdenum ores; ferro 
tungsten and ferromolybdenum, and other molybdenum 
products; parts made from molybdenun steels In 
attendance Cliftor raylor, G. M. Eaton, W H. Phil 


lips, E. A. Lucas. : 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass 
Booth 319 
See illustration on page 64 In attendance W I 
Read, F. O. Lincoln, W. F. Congdon, R. W. Mein 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., Cleveland Boot 
9, 261, and 26 
Products of Keller Mechanical Engineerin Corporation 
Cincinnati Planer Co., V. & O. Press Co. In attendance 
G. E. Merryweather, E. R. Motch, and representative 
is given under listing of three companies 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. tooth 423 
A large and varied display of forgings in brass, bronze, 
opper and special alloys, seamless brass and coppe! 
tubing, and brass and bronze rods; exhibit of fabricated 
parts, such as screw machine products, S.A.E. fittings, 
electric refrigerator parts brass pipe fittings, etc. 
samples for various industrial uses of corrosion resisting 
illoys In attendance: R. P. Winberg, F. L. Riggin 
B. F. Mueller, R. C. Hunter, H. V. Wilkie, H. A. Klie 
mann, A. Duce, L. A. Mitchell 
National Electric Light Association, Detroit. Booth 434 
Continuous motion picture of some of the applications of 


electric heat to heat treating. Among the larger ones 
are those of the Ford Motor Co. and Dodge Brothers, 
In 


National Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. tooth 254 
Several working models of forging equipment sample 
forgings on display. In attendance O. C. Mahon, G. 
R. Murray, Racine Ripley, D. M. McDowel, E. B 
Huber, E. R. Frost, J. H. Friedman, D. J. Crowley 
K. L. Ernst, C. D. Harmon, Clyde Bordner 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit. fjooths 223, 226, 
246 and 248. 
Parabolic plain milling cutters mounted on a high power 
milling machine removing metal at a phenomenal rate 
believed to be a record performance in milling steel 
complete line of high-speed steel cutting tools 
ing twist drills, reamers, milling cutters, hobs and spe 
cial tools. In attendance H. L. McGregor, C. E. Smith, 
E. J. Chamberlain, J. L. Cook, M. R Jeffery, J. § 


Fogarty, J. W. Davidson, Paul Jerome, C. C. Cornwall, 


includ- 
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Fort Wayne, Ind., Group 





Wade Hampton, Cc. H. Fromme, A. V. Ruth, 
Hughes Tool Co., Axelson Machine Ducommun Corp., 
Chairman Co Secretary-Treasurer 


Vice-Chairman 


Fae Rr aeRO ARUN TOTTORI ATPTETNE NEG OS FEE gE NER ETO Lane EE 


Ww. E. McCahey, H. B. Knowlton John A. Hansen, 


Northern Indiana Vice-chairman S. F. Bowser & Ce., 
Public Service Ce., > Ine., 


Chairman Seecretary-Treasurer 
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THE new N 8 belt lacer, illustrated 

shown by the Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich It is claimed that the machine | 
nds of belts up to 8-in. wide in 1% m 
xerts pressure in excess of 45,000 lb., whi 

be ample for embedding hooks cleanly 
flush in an 8-in. belt in one operatior 

16 i wide are laced in two operati 
from 16 to 24 can be laced in three 





Laces Belts Up to 8 In. in 1\, 











at Steel Treaters’ 


above 


Combination Filer and Flexi- 
ble Shaft Grinder 


A Sees equipment to be shown 
by the Boyer-Campbell Co., De- 
distributer of tools and manu- 
facturers’ supplies, is the Flex filer, 
a new machine made by the La 
Porte 


troit 


Machine & Tool Co., La 
Porte, Ind. Illustrated at left. It 
performs the double service of a 


regular filing machine and a flexible 
shaft unit for grinding and 
operations. 


other 





Single and Double Reduction 


Speed Reducers 


INGLE and double 
speed reducers of a design 


Meeting in Detroit 


reduction 


Te- 


cently developed by the R. D. Nut- 
tall Cx Pittsburgh, ex- 
hibited. Both the 
Nuttall 7'4-deg. type helical gears, 
treated and hardened; Timken 
tapered three-sec- 
tion cage and a positive system of 
The 
of the single re- 


will be 
incorporate 


heat 
roller bearings, a 


splash lubrication illustration 


above shows part 


duction unit with the upper case re- 
The company will also ex- 


one of 


moved 


hibit its new mill type gear 


units, having helical type gears and 


Timken bearings 


Min. 


will be 


NCREASED 


StS) 





Production Marking Machine 


Are production marking will be demon- 
strated by the Noble & Westbrook Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., on the machine shown 
above, which was designed for marking such 
parts as spark plugs, screw machine parts, 
round bushings and similar articles with suffi- 
cient body to be marked without being 
crushed. The machine is heavier than the 
company’s previous machines and of larger ca- 
pacity, being capable of 125 pieces per min. 








production and reduction of tool stock 


sill Rien teats are advantages claimed for the eight-operation ‘“Multi- 
‘ in Reni diameter” cutter, shown above, which is one of the 
ate. sh iia tools to be exhibited by the Eclipse Interchangeable 
ond Gitinmaies Counterbore Co., Detroit. The tool was designed for 


+ 
ns, while 


Belts from 8 


belts . 
part. 

»perations : ° 

claimed 


eliminated and 


Electric Hardening Furnace 


A NEW model 1600-deg. electric furnace will 
. be shown by the Co., Taunton, 
Mass., and supplement the Size No. 1, 
Model “HS” Sentry 2400-deg. furnace, which 
was exhibited last year for the first time and 
which, refinements, is brought to 
the attention of convention visitors again this 
year. The model “HS”, at left, was designed 


for the hardening of high-speed steel, for test- 
ing retractory 


Sentry 
will 


with some 


materials or for high-speed and 


carbon steels. 


Pot Type Furnaces 
‘T’wo new 
salt, 


electric pot furnaces for lead, 
babbitt and aluminum will 
the booth of the American 
Corporation, Boston. The type 
illustrated at right is the 6 x 10 in., which is 
fully automatic. The other furnace to be ex- 
hibited is rectangular; size of pot, 24 x 12 x 
17. in 
deg 


cyanide, 
be on display in 
Metallurgical 


Both have an operating range to 1650 
Fahr. 
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use in machining the clutch housings for a motor truck. 


A roughing and finishing tool machine almost the enti-e 
A saving of 


13.88 min. 
in addition, 


in machining the part is 

lug mill operation was 

a disk grinding operation was cut 
6 min. to 1.8 min. 


one 


from 














Alloy Non-Cooled Shaft for Continuous Annealing Furnaces 


A SPECIAL alloy non-cooled shaft has been developed by Southern Manganese Steel Co. to 

replace the old style of shaft cooled by water. The shaft, illustrated above, is used in con- 

tinuous annealing furnaces for sheets and it is claimed that they can be brought to the glowing 

temperature of the furnace so that the over-all furnace temperature need not be greater than 

necessary to properly anneal the sheet. It is also claimed that the elimination of heat losses 

is an obvious advantage from the use of this special shafting, and that the saving in fuel con- 
sumption is frequently as great as 50c. per ton of sheet annealed. 


Soe 


Metallic Are Welding in Movies 


LOW motion pictures, taken in the infra-red light 

of the electric arc, show that transfer of metal 
from the electrode to the welded joint is not by vapor 
as commonly supposed, but by drops. Above views 
from the film show drop beginning to form on rod, 
drop touching joint below, and drop necking off after 
reaching the weld. These films, together with en 
larged projection of actual welding operation, will 
be exhibited by Chicago Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 



















Special Heat-Resisting Alloy Casting 


RATHER interesting and unusual casting has 

" been produced by the General Alloys Co., Boston, 
made one of that company’s special heat-resisting 
alloys for heat-treating purposes. The casting shown 
at right, is a one-piece muffle furnace cast in %%-in 
wall section. The length is 52 in., width 21 in. and 
height 17 in., and it weighs 476 lb. 





Alloy Steel Valve for Waste Heat 
and Reversing Flues 


AN alloy steel valve for waste heat and 

reversing flues, connected with open- 
hearth furnaces, developed by the Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohio, will 
be exhibited. The principal advantage 
claimed is that no water-cooling appliances 
are necessary so that a higher temperature 

can be maintained in the furnaces. 


4 


Extension Sprayer for High Walls and 
Ceilings 

N extension sprayer, for painting high walls 
. and ceilings without long ladders or scaffold- 
ing, has been developec by Alexander Milburn Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and will be exhibited. It consists 
of an 8-ft. handle fitting the standard Milburn 
spray gun, with levers engaging the triggers, and 
operated through toggles and rods connected to 
levers near the lower end. Air and paint hose 
also pass through clips halfway down the handle 


Alloy Steel Annealing Pot 


EATURING the exhibit of the Chicago Steel 

Foundry Co., Chicago, will be a large annealing 
pot used for annealing coils of wire. This pot was 
cast of Pyrasteel, a special alloy steel, to take the 
place of a previously used pot of built-up sections 
welded together. The effective life of the built-up 
pot, it is stated, was approximately 1000 heat 
hours, but the pot of Pyrasteel is said to have 
two or three times longer life, having exceptional 
resistance, it is claimed, to heat and to the cor- 

rosive action of nearly all commercial acids. 
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George Ringstad, F. G. Wright, George Webster, W. G. 


Base, C. J. Oxford, D. J. Sullivan 
Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
See illustration on page 634 


Northwestern Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Booth 149A, 





See sti ‘ age f¢ In attendance: ae re 
Har I \ W Vinsor 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Booths 425 and 427. 
Several new levelopments ir rrinding wheels, such as 
\ els, spe uck for Blanchard machine, 
whee for cutting off wheels and a machine de- 
high-speed work; Norton refrac- 
ware g of h treating furnace tile and 
rths, baffle bricks and supports, and other shapes. 
utter nee H W Dunbar, Herbert Duckworth, 
Harr B. Lindsa W R. Moore, C. W. Jinnette, A. G. 
G I W. T. Cushing, D. L. Price, P. B grown, H. A. 
B bur K. H. Bird, H. R. Sandberg 
R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh Booth 48 
atratior n pare 634 l ittendance Milton 
t, R. F. Fiske E. Mullen, C. H. Parker, J. T. 
‘ \ la I (‘ass 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohio. Booth 357. 
trat ! I page 63% Ir attendance: c. = 
W J Hays Everett C. White J. E. Galvin 
O. K. Tool Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn. Booth 238. 
4 mplete ‘ O. K. products covering standard tools 
r at uner, shaper, boring mill and special pur- 
ma ‘ » the inserted tooth milling cutter 
irposes 1 No. 5 Rockford Rigidmill in opera- 
i wit notor drive for demonstrating O. K. 
1 : Ir attendance R R. Weddell, 
Schr lier, Edward E. Fiege, John W. Costello 
Dhio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, hio. Booth 383 
wn and hot rolled; special 
tubing, illustrating various 
seamless tubing; tubing 
Ww. Paul Eddy, Jr., Ww. GC. Aurand, 
Geometric Tool Co., R. Wallace & Sons 
Chairman Mfe. Co., 
Treasurer 
a a me a] 
ind alloy teels used automobile 
tructior In attendance J. A. Ander- 
\\ Ar rso! G. E. Goddard 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
pacity Olsen latest automatic and auto- 
eral iniversal testing machine, three-screw type. 
with 1utomotive drive or quick change, eight-speed 
verse gear box drive; one universal efficiency testing 
‘ e for determining cutting properties of various 
forms of tools; one 20,000-lb. capacity Olsen universal 
esting machine, fitted with the newest Olsen-Smith 
autographic stress-strain instrument, recently developed 
by Professor Smith of the University of Pittsburgh: 


one of Professor Haigh’s patent alternate stress testing 

ichines 1 Honda sharpness tester, developed by Dr. 
Honda of Japa several of the Olsen latest direct motor 
driven, production type Brinell hardness testers, as well 
as the hand-operated type; Olsen direct motor driven, 
production type ductility testing machines; M. I. T. 
folding endurance paper tester; Herbert Pendulum hard- 


ness. tester various forms of extensometers, strain 
rages, et balancing equipment; the latest Olsen- 
ndgren automatic weighing, static balancing machines 
balancing automobile tires, clutches, flywheels, or 


er similar parts that may be balanced satisfactorily 
tatically In attendance: Thorsten Y. Olsen, Jacob 
Lundgren, R. B. Lewis 
Page Steel & Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Booth 149. 
Armco gas welding. wire Armco electrodes, steel gas 


wit steel electrodes, welded specimens In 
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Washington-Baltimore Chapter ® 





Emil Gathmann, GC. W. Ouick, H. K. Herschman, 
Gathmann Engineer- Bureau of Stand- Bureau of Stand- 
ing Co., ards, ards, 

Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
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attendance: W. T. Kyle, C. A. McCune, J. J. Flaherty, 
S. B. Cairns, L. S. Lankton. 
Park Chemical Co., Detroit. Booth 309A. 

Case-hardening compounds, cyanide mixtures, reheating 
salts, drawing salts, lacquer-rubbing compounds. In 
attendance F. W. Faery, J. C. Thompson, J. N. Bourg. 

Parker-Kalon Corporation, New York. Booth 328A. 

Hardened metallic drive screws, hardened self-tapping 
sheet metal screws; also various small assemblies ef- 
fected with these screws. In attendance: Robert 
Mitchell, N. Nettleton, H. Goldburg. 

Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit. Booth 160. 

Rust proofing powdered chemicals, samples of iron and 
steel articles which have been Parkerized—in connec- 
tion with this, a small aerated water testing outfit 
in operation. In attendance: 2. £2 fee. &. Be. 
Awkerman, G. E. Luke, J. W. Sweet, M. Green, D. J. 
Neville, D. W. Crabbs. 

Peninsular Steel Co., Detroit. Booth 481. 

The oldest existing purchase order issued to Soderfors 
Steel Works in the year 1288; pictures of the different 
works in Sweden; a number of steel samples as the steel 
is now delivered; photomicrographs showing the distinc- 
tion between the different steels, together with harden- 
ing and tempering curves; annealed tool steel which is 
free from surface decarburization; magnet steel with 
ysteresis curves. In attendance: Hugo Kurtz, Harry 
Kurtz, Walter O. Kurtz, Walter R. Flannery, K. En- 

sted. 

Henry Pels & Co., Inc., New York. Booth 233 
See illustration on page 629. In attendance: Ingo Mad- 
daus, E. E. Tailfer. 

Pittsburgh Instrument & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 
146A 
Brinell hardness testing machines for hand and motor 
powel Brinell microscope for hand and motor power, 
with illuminator; Brinell depth gage impact testing ma 
chine, metallographic grinder. In attendance: Charles 
Trueg 

Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 418A. 
Various alloy and tool steels. In attendance: K. E 
Porter and others 

Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chicago. Booth 442 
Jointless Plibrico furnace lining, a plastic lining which is 
used in place of laid-up brick. It is installed while 
plastic with a mallet and then baked out by the heat of 
the furnace to give a long-lived one-piece jointless re- 
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Southern Tier Group 





Frank W. Taft, Walter H. Ogden, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
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Worcester Chapter 





Robert E. Bigelow, 
George F. Blake, Samuel Winslow 


E. A. Copeland, 


Carl GC. Johnson 


Worcester Polytech- 
nice Institute, 


Jr.. & Co., Skate Mfg. Co., 


Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
fractory wall In attendance: Frank S. Rieder and 
others 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. Booth 222 
One 5-D automatic chucking and turning machine; one 
6-DP platen type automatic chucking and turning ma 
chine in attendance: Norman R. Earle, G. Tell Du 
Bois. 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. Booths 393-393A 


Small tools, such as taps, dies, reamers, cutters, hobs 


ete.; precision gages; supermicrometer; method used 
for inspecting precision gage blocks for flatness In 
uttendance: Clayton R. Burt, Charles M. Pond, A. H 


d’Arcambal, H. W. Kopf, H. H. Wilbraham, E. C. God 
frey, W. H. Gourli 
W. L. Procunier, Chicago. sooth 388 
‘Tapping attachments, both friction and positive drive 
safety tapping chucks; tap holders; bench tapping ma 
chines, friction and positive drive; tapping attachments 
quick change; quick change chucks and collets; stud 
setting devices In attendance: H. G. Procunier 
Production Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. Booth 263A 
Production polishing and finishing machines as follows 
Type A, with patent centerless belt feed; type R, gen 
eral utility machine; type S, junior centerless polishing 
and finishing machine; surfacer; screw plates; taps 
dies. In attendance: William S. Howe, Arthur H 
Behnke, Leon Kinsman. 
Pyrometer instrument Co., New York. Booth 347 
’yro radiation pyrometers—standard double range—(1) 
1000/1800 and 1400/2600 deg. Fahr.; (2) 1400/2400 and 
2200/3600 deg. Fahr.; Pyro insertion pyrometers—gra 


dated 200/500 deg. Fahr.; Pyro optical pyrometers In 


attendance: E. R. Wilner, F. Heidorn. 
Rail Joint Co., New York. Booth 122E. 

Rail joints, including continuous joints and special plates 
for welding; reinforced 100 per cent mechanical 
In attendance Victor C. Armstrong, Edward A. Cor 
dit, Jr., Clarkson A. Disbrow 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. Booth 261 
See illustration on page 622 In attendance eC M 
Reeves, C. B. Mott, R. H. McLean, R. E. Hill 
Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago. See illustrat 
page 628. 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn. Booth 317. 

A laboratory model, for the determination of critica 
points in steel or for measurement of thermal expan 
sion; standard production type electric furnace 10 in 
diameter by 16 in. deep equipped with the Rockwel 





Campbell Bradshaw, 


McLean Technical 


Vice-Chairman Papers, 
Secretary 


W. O. Oliver, 
Steel Co. of Canada, 





Dilatometer for heat treatment of tools, dies, gears, 
ete., by the Volcrit method, a recent development of the 
Rockwell Dilatometer in which the Dilatometer may bs 
connected to a furnace used for the heat-treatment of 
large castings or forgings and where the Dilatometer is 
situated some distance from the furnace itself In at 
tendance Stanley P. Rockwell, Warren D. Fuller, Ray 
mond W. Woodward, Kenneth Stumpf 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York. Booth 157 
Photographs and catalogs of furnace: In attendance 
R. M. Atwater, H. N. Voltmann, C. P. Cogswell. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. Booths 173-17 
Different kinds of gas and electric welding wir tw 
miniature railroad shops in operation. In attendance 
R. R. Newell, G. W. Swan, E. M. Dixon, E. King, A. E 
Gaynor, E. T. Wert, F. J. Maple 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York. Booth 485 
Cyanide mixtures, cyanides, chemicals for eat treati 
and electroplating In attendance W. M. Gage ( 
H Proctor 
Rotor Air Tool Co., Cleveland. Booth 140 
See illustrations on pages 628 and 629 In attendance 
H. P. Bailey, K. L. Pohlman, C. S. Stilwell, Cc. B. Hunt 
> ae Campbell, FE. C. Wilson, J F. Slavik, M B 
Johnson 
Roliway Bearing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. Booth 272 


Complete line of products, including some of the larg: 


inits company is now manufacturing for roll neck ser 
ice in the steel industry; a number of special types of 
bearings developed for use in various type of « nes 
motors, etc.; some of the bearings for use in annealing 
vvens for very high temperature service crane hook 
bearings and a line of heavy duty pillow blocks recently 


Rochester Chapter 





df 


George C. Van Vech- I. C. Matthews, 


ten, Eastman Kodak Co. 
Stecher Lithography Secretary-Treasurer 
Ce., 
Chairman 


put on the market. In attendance: Cc A. Call, M1 
Wright, Samuel Farrell. 
Rummins & Murray, inc., Detroit. Booth 338A 
Machine tools, gages and appliances made by the follow- 
ing concerns Standard Gage Co., Wetmore Reame: 
Co., West and Dodge Thread Gage Co., Charles L. Jar 
vis Co. In attendance: E. D. Rummins, J. K. Murray 
Erik, Aldeborgh, W. E. Richie, M. N. Jarvis, R. G. Low 
Ed. Johnson. 
Seneca Falls Machine Co., Senera Falis, N. Y. Booth 23 
Seneca Falls turning equipment semi-automatk Le 
swing; the model R automatic lathe; Short Cut productio 
lathes; Start screw-cutting engine lathes In ttend 
ince E. R. Smith, J. A. Fyfe, W. H. Nettle, John A 
Camm, F. B. Webb, M. C 
Sentry Co., Taunton, Mass. Booth 135 
See illustration on page 634 In attendance Edwin I 
Hope, P. B. Crocker 
Shenango-Peninsular Mold Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 391A 
Ingot molds and cast bushings In attendance H. § 
Bradley. 
George Scherr Co., Inc., New York. Booth 256 
In attendance F. Konig and others 
Shawinigan Products Corporation, New York. Booth 124B 
Samples of Shawinigan calcium carbide in various com 
mercial sizes; also empty sample drums showing variou 
types and sizes of packages In attendance Henr 
4. F. Wall, W P. Chur 
Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co.., Jamaica, N. Y. Booth 447 


Shore D scleroscope, recording type; Shore C-2 mode 


Booth, 


scleroscope bulb type Shore C-1 model scleroscom 
bulb type; Shore Pyroscope A and B type, optical pyron 
nstrument for indicating the hard 
ness of rubber; Elastometer, an instrument for indicat- 


eter; Durometer, an 


ing the elasticity of rubber; Localcase, a compound in 
powder form for controlling the case in carburizing 
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Exhibits at Steel Treaters’ Meeting in Detroit ( Als\) 


OPP EEE 


VALS LD 
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Buffalo “Armor Plate” Billet Shear 
[HE BUFFALO FORGE CO., Buffalo, will show its 





N 4 Arn Plate billet shear (above an inter 
€ Siz the series of 10 of such machines made by 
This machine is designed t 62-in 
} sa 16 x 2'4-in. flats without heat 
Additional knives can be furnished for different 
sizes The rated capacity is based 
f x a tensile strengtl » ] per sq 
€ rt ste machine ea gs are t nze 
‘ 2 the fiywheel bearing ling The fly 
eel is of sufficient strength, it is stated, to avoid undue 
“ t 10 whic s direct connected The 
engaged by a jaw clutch operated by hand or 





Heavy-Duty Electrically Operated Grinder 


AVY-DUTY electrically driven grinder, illustrated 
: abov I ntly added to the line of similar equipment 








Vew Thomson Welding Machines 


pour new welding machines will be exhibited in Space 
125 by Thomson Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., 
which the No. 375 double roller seam welder is illus- 
trated above It will handle steel sheet from No. 22 gage 


1 by change gears giving speeds of 6, 9, 12 and 


to % in., 
15 ft. per min., and 15 points of electrical current regula- 
tion The minimum diameter of cylinder that will slip 
yver the lower horn is 8 in Two lower horns are fur- 


nished with rollers at right angles; the upper roller head 
may be turned correspondingly All copper parts—trans- 
former secondary horns, rollers and roller shafts—are 
water cooled, and all bearings have Alemite lubrication 





4jax New Model Upsetting Forging Machine 
NEW model Ajax 1%%-in. upsetting forging machine 
will be in operation at the booth of the Ajax Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland It is illustrated above. Five different kinds 
of forging operations, namely, upsetting, flattening, punch- 
ing, swaging and bending will be demonstrated Steel 
bars used will be heated in an electric furnace supplied 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


ve ece y 

Standard Electrical Tool C Cincinnati, will b 

x ed The machine is available in three sizes, 5 7! 
ipacity, respectively Features include General 

‘ rs with push-button control, SKF deep 
g earing ipport spindle, and a locking 
evice shaft when changing wheels Emery wheel 
is are ige-door type, with exhaust connections 
f 3 spark breaker as well as 





wired, glass eye shield 


Mercury Vapor Lamps for Sheet Metal Plants 


[HE COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO., Hoboken, 

oe will display its Mercury vapor lamp, especially 
esigned for use in sheet metal plants The illustration at 
installation in the plant of the Follansbee 


Z 1OWS a 
Brothers C where its use, it is stated, greatly facilitates 
e discovery of metal defects More than fifty of the com- 
pany’s lamps will be installed in sections devoted to operating 
exhibits, demonstrating their use in making machine opera- 





1 inspection work easier 
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Surface Hardening Furnace by 


the 








Planer for Irregular Outlines 


N the machine illustrated above the Cincinnati Planer 

Co., Cincinnati, is said to have developed an entirely 
new method for planing an irregular outline accurately 
The template fastened to the rail back of the slide is a 
piece of 1-16-in. sheet brass and serves as a master. The 
small attachment back of the slide is the carrier for the 
tracer. This tracer does not sustain the weight of the 
slide or the cutting of the tool, but merely makes a con- 
tact. This contact actuates an electrical mechanism of 
Keller Mechanical Engineering Corporation design that 
controls the movement of tool to follow the outline 

of template. 





Elizabeth, N. J., is a vertical retort cylin 
drical furmace for surface hardening steel 


by the new nitrogenizing process. The 
furnace, as shown by the illustration, will 
be in operation The company will also 


show a new furnace for brass melting of 
rotary retort type and an improved 


totary retort furnace for temper drawing 





Nitrogenizing Process 


CQ™ of the features of the large exhibit 
of th 


e American Gas Furnace Co., | 





Bausch & Lomb 
Microscope 
t i~+~ Bausch & Lomb Optical 


N addition to high-speed precision Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 


internal grinder spindles, one of leveloped the new microscope 
which is an air spindle revolving at shown above, which it is claimed 
65,000 r.p.m., the Ex-Cell-O Tool & entirely overcomes difficulties in 
Mfg. Co., will display its line of obtaining satisfactory photo 
XLO standard drill jig bushings. A micrographs at high magnifica 
feature will be bushings for a N tions such as vibration and 
52 drill which is 0.635 in ir change of focus during exposure 
diameter, the smallest hole previous due to expansior — materials 


ly ground being 3/32 in. in diameter under heat from the illuminant 


300-400 am- 

pere portable 
Hausen arc welder 
will be exhibited 
by the Northwest- 
ern Mfg Co., 
Milwaukee This 
is direct connected 
to a 20-hp. motor 
Mounted on the 
motor is a starter, 
providing no volt- 





MONG the lubricating devices which the J. N. Fauver 


Co Inc . Detroit, will show i ts metho Cc - 
age and overload ers . - - hod of cen 
tralizing lubric C u ch t s is show nm the 
protection as w ell a 5 ation on such ma inery a shown in th 
‘ illustration, a Toled« heavy-duty press It formerly re- 

as overload release , 


eset Connected quired four men 1 hr. 20 min. to lubricate this press, and 
to the frame is a at considerable hazard, but with the central lubrication 
switchboard and system, the workings of which are shown in the photo- 
rheostat for the graph, the work is done by one man, it is stated, in 7 
welding generator min. without risk to life or limb. 
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Perrrrer rere Tere 


Notre Dame Group 





R. tc. Spencer, 
Dept. of Chemistry, 
Notre Dame Univer- 

sity, 


Chairman 





Frank J. Mootz, 
Republic 


Wilhelm 


Treasurer 


Ernest J. 


Creosoting 
Co., 
Indianapolis, 

Secretary 


in owde!l iorn tor controling 
hing Shore un 
is new It has twi 
pi I in kilograms and 
ntation in vU.Q0002 In 
Kr. ¢ Xe nd assistants 


nds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Booth 373 


eper & Wi 


irtiey, 


Southern M 


M 


tandard Electrical 


inganese 


rcular and and files, hacksaw 


steel, spe 


e€ I net 


tendance H. B 


McDonald, George 


New Britain, Conn Booth 38¢ 


id) ‘ pe One of these 
Skint I 

I ne Si It i 

‘ = d-operated « | 
t tio! Che very 

Vy s lependent nd uni 
‘ 1 - I i bor 





Inc., Worcester, Mass. Booth 243 
ve! h Ss are used by 
I EK. Mignac 
Steel Co., St Louis Boot! 4 
I ‘ IS } 
\ } 1 r } \. Fah 
Hartford, Conn Bootl 2 
I I i for « ant 
i ding log No 
l mit \, lb. pressures 
ry 1 lb pressuré¢ 
i cu. ft. per mir 1 lb. pre 
: ty 125 cu. ft. per min., 1 
- nes equipped with 
ising ill bearings of 
the isu ize In attendance Ss. E 
Grossman, R. B tichardson 
Tool Co., Cincinnati. Booth 
page 638 Ir tendance G H 
( MeGill, Rh. C. Feltes 
tandard Fuel Engineering Co., Detroit. Booth 118 
mpering furnace wit atmospheri burner il 
l sta temperature control; No. 425-gas fired hig} 
rdening furnace N« 15-gas fired hig! 
urnace No. 0540-gas fired lead and cyanids 
W t, a 
Standard Tool Co., 
Twist dri real 
M. A. Jacksut 
. L. S. Starrett Co., 
A display of fine 
new tools that 
i? et; hacksaw |} 


O. H. Leidy, B 
starrett. 
Standard Gage Co. 
4 con ple te line 
Ford Motor C 


Erik Aldeborgh, 
Standard Oil Co. of 


d others 


tendance George H. Willett, John A 

r M. Lathrop, E. P. Beeman 

Cleveland. Booth 484 

ers, milling cutters, taps In attendance 
J. G. Green 

Athol, Mass. Booth 249A 

mechanical tools, including a number ol 
have been recently placed on the mat 
de stec t es, etc In attendance 
L. Webb, F. A. Ball, D. Findlay, A. H 


, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Booth 238A 


of Johansson gage blocks, product of 
and precisior gages In attendance 
W. E. Richi 

Indiana, Chicago. Booth 242 

itting oils In attendance N. H. Reed 


Standard Steel & Bearings, Inc., Plainville, Conn. Booth 387 


er aircraft 


proc 


a SPS 
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engines of well-known which 
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ball 
manufacture In 


luct is used; samples of bearings 
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Springfield Chapter 





= a 


J. W. Juppentatz, 


Chapman Valve Mfg. 
Co., 
Chairman 


E. L. Woods, 


Springfield Gas Light 
Co., 


Secretary-Treasurer 


W. H. Hill, L. A. Cummings, A. E. Fawley, G. C. War 
ner, B. J. Shallow, E. J. McAvay 
N. A. Strand Co., Chicago. Booth 386 
Mlexible shaft grinding and polishing machines; rotary 
filling machine; auto body refinishing machine; and larg: 
variety of attachments for use on flexible shaft n 
chines in attendance Clyde W Blakeslee, N \ 


Strand 
Steel City Testing Laboratory, Detroit. 
Style A, standard Brinell 
ap; style A-1, standard 


Booth 344. 
hand-operated machine, 6%-in 
srinell hand-operated machins 


1244-in. gap; type O-3 power-operated Brinell hardnes 
testing machine for production testing; type P port 
able hardness testing hammer; SKW adapter for uss 
with the Shore scleroscope instrument; SC dead weight 
testing machine, Brinell; DD direct reading Brinell 
machine; type N machine for testing thin sheets; typ: 
R-2 ductility testing machine for sheet metal, et 
universal testing machine; type OM Brinell microscope 
type OM-18 illuminated Brinell microscope; latest type 


checking scale for checking Brinell microscopes. In at- 

tendancs H A Weaver, Messrs. Nass and French 

D. A. Stuart & Co., Chicago. Booth 342 
Sample parts, selected from the more difficult 


machined or treated with the following 


operations, 


metal working 


oils: Super-Kool base oil; Thred-Kut bolt threading oil 
Thred-Kut No. 10-broaching oil; Kleen-Kut soluble oil; 
Dasco WN« A-tempering oil; Dasco No. 34-soluble 
juenching oil; Codol liquid grinding compound. Ir 


Charles A. 
H. Oldacre, W. F. 


attendance: Day, Tracy D. Willian 


Farlowe, C. H. 


Langdon, 


Baker 


Square D Co., Detroit. Booth 345A 
Square D magnetic switch with push button control, per- 
mitting either hand or automatic reset; Square D con- 
vertible power panel, permitting the use of either 30 
60 or 100 ampere fuses in any of the circuits; Square 
D industrial safety switches; Square D tester which 
ndicate voltage, whether current is a.c. or d.c., locates 
open circuits, blown fuses and motors running single 
phase In attendance A. A. Schueler, C. E. Cook 
Cc. L. Hull, K. H. Bronson . 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland Booth 1 
S, C and H high-speed furnace; S, C and H electric 
babb melting furnace; S, C and H electric lead-hard 
enin furnace S, C and H continuous-annealing fur- 
nace In attendance J. Weintz, G. S. Peterson, A. B 





Lindsay 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Annex 





Chicago. Booth North Woodward 
A Sullivan air and a Sullivan 
The Sullivan 
equipped with special regulating devices. 


compressor gas compressor! 


WG-6 pattern, 
It is operating 


gas compressor is a 


. a ae 


on 10 1b. of gas pressure, and is electrically driven 
The air compressor consists of a Sullivan WL-22, 120- 
ft. direct connected unit, the two cylinders being single 
acting and of the vertical type. In attendance: W. H 


Duffill 


Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit. Booth 364. 
Nickel-chromium alloy carbonizing boxes and covers, 
nickel-chromium alloy rails, furnace parts, retorts, etc., 
crucible steel cyanide and lead pots, steel carbonizing 
boxes and covers. In attendance: H. K. Nixon, L. W. 
Hottel, S. R. Allen, J. Kauffman. 
Swedish Charcoal Steels, Inc., New York. Booth 381. 
Samples of Swedish tool steels showing fracture, Swedish 


ores, Swedish charcoals, pig iron, slag, etc. In attend- 
ance: S. F. Wollmar, H. C. Moore. 
Surface Combustion Co., New York City. Booth North 
Woodward Annex. 
A continuous furnace of the roller hearth type, gas-fired 


with automatic temperature, automatic combustion con- 





trol for reheating or heat treating operations; a new Transue & Williams Steel Forging Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
type of heat treating oven furnace, with temperature Booth 488. 


control; high-speed furnace; also a display of standard Miscellaneous forgings and stampings, together with spe- 


line of heat treating and melting furnaces. In at- cial exhibit of grain flows in forgings. In attendanc« 

tendance: F. W. Manker, C. B. Phillips, H. M. Heyn, F. W. Trabold, R. C. Yates, L. D. Keplinger, F. A 

A. L. Hollinger. . Zeller, J. A. Saylor, R. L Pointer, L. D. Rockwell 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. Booth 326A. W. T. Cullen. 

A full line of temperature instruments, including a com Tuffley Burner Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Booth 136A. 
plete selection of electrical pyrometer equipment, and The Tuffley burner in operation in a furnace. This burner 
accessories; thermometers, high and low temperature uses low pressure air (10 oz. and up) and will burn 
automatic oven and furnace controllers, recording ther- gas, gas house tar, tar oils, crank case oil and any 
mometers and pyrometers, thermopyres, thermocouples, grade of fuel oil down to 14 deg. Baume. In attendance: 
etc. In attendance: G. A. Howell, H. A. Irving, H. A G. I. McDermott, S. M. Michael. 

Hohes. Tuthill Pump Co., Chicago. Booth 268. 
Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Leetsdale, Pa. Booth 119. Model OB motor-drive pump was primarily brought out 

Gas, oil and combination gas and oil burners, small gen- for oil burner service, but bas been very successfully 
eral hardening furnace, blast gates and duplex oil used in a number of installations for pumping lubricat 
strainers. In attendance: K. T. Davis, E. O. Mueller, ing oil to bearings; No. 3 Model M pump, motor-drive, is 
P. J. Myall, W. H. Scheib. designed to pump liquids at low pressure in a service 

Taylor Winfield Corporation, Warren, Ohio. Booth 170 where automatic relieving is desired; No. 6 Model M 

Electric welding machines. In attendance: A. C. Taylor motor-drive pump is the same type as the No. 3M, but 

W. A. Jones. of larger capacity, pumping 50 gal. per min. at 1200 
Thomson Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass. Booth 125. r.p.m. In attendance: G. Il. McDermott, S. M. Michael 

See illustration on page 638. In attendance: H. B Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. Booth 452. 

Warren, W. T. Ober, James A. Muir, C. E. Seifert, R. A display of cold drawn steel in rounds, flats, squares, 


B. Strout hexagons, special shapes; screw machine products made 


Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New Haven, Conn. Booth from cold drawn steel; cold drawn elevator guides, and 
252. finished cranksHafts. In attendance E. S. Hoopes 
A new and improved fast speed spring temper meta! Coa SS es te Th See, & B. Dae. 
cutting band saw used for cutting sheet metals, etc., a H. Elliott, L. H. Carlisle, George L. Anderson, F. C 
at the rate of 12,000 to 14,000 ft. per min.; a full line Sauna : ner = i Sey ae GO. Mannan 
of Milford and Mil Flex hacksaw blades; flexible back W. A. Van Wicklen, J. M. Johnston, J. A. Quay 
metal cutting band saws and the new Mi Hy high-speed Uniehear Co., Inc., New Vork. Booth 270 
hacksaw blades. In attendance: Fellowes Thompson, Complete line of Unishear. In attendance: Max Carsen, 
Thomas A. Hyde, H. B. Norris. Tom H. Collard, H. J. Heller, U. Steindorff. 
Macleod Co., Oiaslonats. Booth 241. Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa. Booth 385A 
Electric butt welder, sand blast cabinet, new design of — - aon ptr oo ae es ny 
sand blast machine, paint sprayer outfit, and smaller aunt omstettienes ie anlh aa eonhen ate litle ‘al 
sprayer. In attendance: James Lauder, Walter Mac ; ; ; 
carbon, alloy and high-speed tool steels, ball race mag 
wines —— ee a a Booth 391A net, file, and valve steels; sheets and bars of heat rs 
é ” ’ : a me sisting and non-corrosive steels and alloys; cold drawn 
Centrifugally cast bronze in various diameters and bars ae cold rolled sheets; finished products made froin 
lengths made of standard and special compositions in the foregoing. Tn attendance: J. O. Rinek. W. G 
the rough, semi-finished and finished states. The speci- Miller, Frank Garratt. Frank Seltsman, H. M. German 
mens vary in weight for each piece from Iilb. to 1000 H. C. Copp, Jr., Charles Evans, Charles Ridgeway, 
lb. or more and are in the form of solids, tubes, bush- A. F. McFarland. 
ings, sleeves and liners. In attendance: H. S. Bradley, Una Welding & Bonding Co., Cleveland. Booth 126B 
. Foo! es a a a oe J. P A complete line of welding machines for both ac. and 
Jefferis, Rafford Pitt, C. M, iss, P. - JCHCEIS d.c. circuits, also complete line of welding rods, includ 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. Booth 420 


ing bare and coated rods. In attendance: C. L 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Boot 
378. 


jennett 
Photographs of plant and various operations, with a 

few samples of bearings. In attendance: M. T. Lothrop 
A. J. Sanford, C. A. Swan, Robert Atkinson, S. D 


Williams, Thomas W. Hardy, John E. Fick. 


hs 376 and 


Photographs, charts and samples 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. Booths 311-330 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. Booth 307 Hot and cold die tools made from vari: 


us brands of steel 
Die sinking milling cutters, one universal work stand and special tools used by customers, samples of cold 
various chucks and cylinders, samples of blanking dies 
and forming dies, a 10-in. 3-jaw chuck and air cylinder 
In attendance: H. A. Tompkins, G. F. Hopkins, A. R 
Johnson, R. B. McDonald, A. C. Haberkorn. 


drawn 
steel and files, various high speed, alloy, 


tools, heat treated, fractured samples of various brands 
of steel. In attendance: toy C. McKenna, Floyd Rose, 


and carbon 


R. R. Artz, W. D. Fisher, T. W. Schein, W. R. Mau, 
Torchweld Equipment Co., Chicago. Booth 129. H. P. Edison, M. W. Caruthers. 
Torchweld products, as follows: non-flash gas welding Victor-Peninsular Co., Detroit. Booth 380. 
units, non-flash hand welding torches, machine welding Heat treated, cold headed cap-screws and special bolts of 
torches, gas cutting units, hand cutting torches, ma S.A.E. 1035, 3135 and 1355 steels; bent wire products 
chine cutting torches, lead welding units and sheet also continuous heat treating furnaces which the com 
metal welding units; decarbonizing units, preheating pany has designed and built In attendance: T. S 
torches, gas pressure regulators, acetylene generators, Higbee, Harold Stark, Fred Ladd, H. E. Moblo 
cylinder manifolds, automatic welding and cutting ma- Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa Booth 387A 
chines, welding rods and wire, welding and cutting High-speed, alloy, and carbon tool steels, and special 
hose, welding fluxes, accessories and supplies. In at- steels. In attendance: S. G. Stafford, R. M. Kelso 
tendance: W. A. Slack, Russell Smith, Harvey G. A. D. Beeken, Jr., S. A. Stafford, W. H. Norris, L. D 


Larisch, Albert W. Fry. Sullivan, E. H. Lurker, A. Hartel, Jr 


eavenivne soverencennceverenns vy cevsveaverss oenrensenenerngmugeyeenrecges 1° Ser terU ac ceane caurrennaen 
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Charles H. Junge, M. EB. Creenhow, Swan Hillman, Thomas Wray, J. J. Dierbeck, GC. 8. McFarland, 
Case School of Ap- Chairman, National Leck Co., Washburn Wire Co., International Har- Chairman, 
plied Science, Milwaukee Chapter Chairman, Chairman, vester Co., Columbus Group 
Chairman, Rockford, Ill., Rhode Island Chapter Vice-Chairman, 
Case Group Chapter Milwaukee Chapter 
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V & O Press Co., Hudson, N. Y. Booth 263 
One No geared V & O inclinable press equipped with 
King pre ire toggel The press is fitted with a punch 


ind die for erforming a drawing operation In at- 


iT 
tendance H. U. Herrick, F. A. Beardsley, H. F. Zorn 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 


Conn Booth 217-219 
Ss istratior on page ¢ Ir ittendance G. R 
nb, W A. Spe as a ieffer, F. S. Van Valken 
Irs G. W Jackmar S. Hallaway, C. Scuillo 
Wall Brothers Co., Detroit. Booth 124B 
Samples of Shawinigan ca un ir bide various com- 
IY Oo empty sample adrums snowing vari- 
f pac £ In attendance: Howard 
Wave Cut File & Tool Corboration, New York. Booth 30 
VW t f which or nt f its wave makes 
i I mater) 
lr attendance 
‘ ’ VW + , * R 
Weldit Acetylene Co., Detroit. Boot l 
+4 ény ‘ ene 
1} ental 
W | M i 2 
M \ K J 5 VW J McManus M 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C East Pittsburgh. Boot 
We iil 
pel 
In ttendan 
i \ M Candy dw 
I ( Vils G. H. 
: ] Vi i 
W hee k, Lovejoy & C nc., Cambridge, Mass Bootl 
In ttendan A 
} | M } Ie ‘ I rt 
\ \ ( R. Jen tn 2 
West & Dodge Thread Gage C Boston Boot} SA 
xg lr 
Wetmore Reamer C Milwaukee } \ 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Inc New York Booth 130] 
H Clanp I D 





Edwin L. Wiegand Co., Pittsburgh. Booth 307. 

A complete line of Chromalox products, such as strip 
heaters, space heaters, immersion units, complete elec- 
tric heaters, automatic electric water heaters, etc. In 
attendance: Ernest N. Calhoun, Walter G. Heacock. 

Whitman Barnes Detroit Corporation, Detroit. Booth 325 

Complete line of twist drills, reamers, milling cutters, end 
and hollow mills, counterbores, center points and hold 
ers In attendance: R. Hammersley, H. Z. Callender 
4. B. Hall, F. J. Smith, H. J. Lincoln 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Booth 456 

A series of Whitney chain drives driven by an electric 
moto This arrangement of drives shows the applica- 
tion to varying degrees of speed of three distinct types 

chain, namely, Whitney rolling joint type silent chain 
for high speeds, Whitney pin and bushing type silent 
chain for moderate speeds, and Whitney steel roller 
chain for low speeds. In attendance: R. A. Follensby, 
D. Il. Wheeler, H. L. Ames, E. H. Huntington. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. Booth 251. 

Complete line of ball bearing punches and shears; angle 
iron roll, power driven. In attendance: Gus Jensen, 
John Jensen 

J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo. Booth 366. 

Williams’ Agrippa tool holders, Vulcan clamps, lathe dogs 
and snap gages, drop-forged wrenches made of carbon 
steel; Super-Renches made of chrome-molybdenum 
steel In attendance: J. C. Scanlon, A. S. Maxwell, 
A. C. Nuth, V. E. Nagle. 

Wilson-Maeulen Co., Inc., New York. Booth 479. 

Recording pyrometers, indicating pyrometers, automatic 
temperature controllers, electric resistance bulb ther- 
mometers, Rockwell hardness testers. In attendanc 
Cc. E. Hellenberg, M. A. Schreiner. 

Witherow Steel Corporation, Detroit. Booth 300. 

Rolled steel bars of variable section, including street rail- 
road tie rods, steering tie rods for automobiles, rear 
axle shafts, front axles, third arm blanks, camshaft 
blanks, and gear shift levers In attendance: W. P 
Witherow, J. S. Langston, W. C. Emory, E. H. Vogel 

Young Brothers Co., Detroit. Booth 154 A. 

Electric laboratory ovens, working models of continuous 
conveyor ovens, photographic display, and descriptive 
literature of various types of ovens In attendance: 
George A. Young, R. B. Reed, C. G. Lisch, V. A. Fox 

Ziv Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. Booth 318-320 

Dies and tools made from the various brands of Ziv’s 
steels as well as special tools and dies made from Dar- 
win and Milner’s Neor and Prk steels In attendance 
G. F. Z A. Ziv, N. J. Hyslip, A. F. Brunck, R. J 
Foley, H. F. Kluender, H. E. Ziv, V. F. J. Tlach 


Exhibits at Steel Treaters’ Meeting in Detroit 





Forged Type of Twist 


Drill 
Pipncnbonage: 1 
. ' ‘ Morse Twis 
) & M e € New Be 
Ma S ecently deve 
pe forg e of ill wh 
Ww r re r 4 Det 
i € ave s Ww that 2 
r ed 1 € tha 
er cent in some plants be 
auSE f the greater number of 
the number of inches 
¢ er grind 


Multiple Reamer and Boring Tool 


AT EW small tool applications developed by the Gairing Tool ~-Co., 
company’s exhibit. A multiple 

ring tool and a reamer, the latter illustrated above, which can be 
adapted to the Gairing standard drive shank, have blades which are 

A double angle causes the high-speed 
in place and have a bearing on all sides, 
making a rigid tool, and when the blades are driven in place it is 
practically a solid tool Wide range of adjustment is attained, 


4 Detroit, will be featured in that 


in th 


held in the body by frictior 
steel blade to tighten itself 


thus 


} 


stated, by placing a shim in the slot at the bottom of the blade. 


the outside diameter 


p mn the 


blades are made from Vanadium steel. 
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f the blade wears down, the shim brings the blade 
up on the diameter and out on the length. The bodies that hold the 


Visible Multiple Recording Pyrometer 


A NEW type of visible multiple recording pyrometer has 
. been devised by the Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia. The new instrument will be on exhibition among 
many other similar products of this company and is 
reproduced below. The new instrument is a three record 
pyrometer and operates on the frictionless principle, 
whereby the recording pointer springs freely between 
records and the next consecutive temperature record is 
automatically switched on Arrangements have been 
made so that the temperature record becomes more clearly 


visible to the observer 








it is 
When 








Miles of Conveyors to Cool Castings and Moving Pouring 


Platform Are Features in 


[rok Cooling 

Castings 4% 
Miles of Over- 
head Conveyors 
Have Been Pro- 
vided 


ECHANICAL conveying equipment of various 
standard and special types has replaced hand 

labor wherever possible in the new continuous 

gray iron foundry of the Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., 
which was recently placed in operation. With a ca 
pacity to pour 750 tons of iron in an 8%-hr. day, this 
is one of the largest foundries in the world. The plant 
is designed to provide a sufficient capacity to produce 
all the gray iron castings required for the Buick car 
Iron is melted in six 96-in. cupolas, which are 
charged mechanically. Mechanical handling equipment 
is also used in making up the charges. A coke ele 
vator delivers coke directly from railroad cars into 
the cupola. The cupola doors are pneumatically oper- 
ated. Electric hoists operating on monorails deliven 
the metal from the cupola to the molding floor in 1500- 







New Buick Foundry 


lb. ladles. From these it is poured mechanically into 
smaller ladles. The hand ladles are also moved me- 
chanically except those used for pouring small molds. 
While pouring, the workmen stand on a platform that 
moves at the same speed as a conveyor carrying the 
molds. 

After pouring, the mold conveyor delivers the flasks 
to the shakeout grates. From the pouring zone to the 
shakeout the conveyor is covered with a ventilating 
hood to prevent the heat and gases from the hot cast 
ings from escaping into the foundry. 

A rather recent development in foundry arrange 
ment is the provision of conveyors on which castings 
are cooled before being delivered from the shakeout 
grates to the cleaning room. The extent to which this 
provision for cooling castings has been carried is one 





SSEMBLED Cores Are Brought Into the Molding Room through an Entrance in the Distance and Travel 
on the Long Conveyors at Either Side. As they pass the molding benches, the cores are set and the 
molds assembled, then passing toward the foreground for pouring 
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poms Is Done by Workmen Standing on a 


Conveyor. 


aad 


Moving Platform Which Keeps Pace with the Mold 
Immediately after pouring, the molds pass under the steel hood shown at the left, which 


prevents them from overheating the room and contaminating the atmosphere with gases 


the interesting features of the Buick plant. An 
verhead conveyor 4% miles long is provided for this 
urpose, the castings being suspended from the con- 
r. The conveyor, which doubles back on itself 
eral times, is housed under a skeleton structure 

n all sides to secure a free circulation of air. It 

takes 1% hr. for the castings to pass the length of 
the conveyor, and, on reaching the discharge end, they 
become cooled sufficiently to be handled by hand. 

In the knockout room automatic air hammers loosen 
the sand remaining on the castings, and they go to the 
ind blast machines and tumbling mills. From the 
‘leaning department an overhead conveyor carries the 
motor castings across the grounds to the engine plant. 


Smaller parts are stored in bins before removal by 
electric trucks 
An elaborate conveyor system is provided for han- 


ng core Cores when finished are placed on a con- 
veyor, and on this they are carried through the core- 
baking ovens and on to the core assembly room without 
‘urther handling. After assembly, other conveyors 


European Engineers to Join Electro- 


chemists on Trip Through Northwest 


Among those who will travel with the American 
Electrochemical Society in its excursion through the 
Northwestern States will be I. J. Moltkehansen, consul 
honaire de France, and his associate, Leopold Herry, 
director generale of the Central Electrique of Flanders, 
and Dr. Konrad Teufel, a German zinc expert. Mr. 
Moltkehansen is known for his work on the production 
of zinc in the electric furnace, and Mr. Herry recently 
developed a new carbide acetylene process. The presi- 
dent of the society is Prof. S. C. Lind of the University 
of Minnesota, who developed the process for the extrac- 

; tion of radium from Colorado minerals. 

The itinerary of the society includes stops at Butte, 

Anaconda and Great Falls, Mont., where the large cop- 


per works will be inspected. A day will be spent at 
Shelby, Mont., at the Kevin-Sunburst oil field. Two 
side trips will be taken into Canada, one at Vancouver 


and the other at Trail, B. C., where one of the most 
complete plants in the world for the production of pure 
lead, zinc and copper is located. At Burke, Idaho, the 
visitors will go down the Hecla shaft, 2000 ft. deep. 


] 


The party will inspect the dam across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa, and the plant at the Snoqual- 
mie Falls near Seattle. 
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carry the cores to the foundry, where they pass on two 
long conveyor lines alongside the molding machines. 

Improved equipment is provided for handling and 
preparing sand. Conveyors deliver the sand from a 
continuous sand mixer to the hoppers above the mold- 
ing and core making machines. Sand from the shake- 
out grates falls to a conveyor that delivers it to a sand 
reclaiming machine, which reclaims both molding and 
core sand. Sand is stored in a steam-heated shed 
having a capacity for 1000 carloads. 

The foundry building containing the cupolas, core 
room and pouring room is 123 x 657 ft., and the clean- 
ing plant, 24 x 680 ft. In another building, 161 x 201 
ft., are located the stock rooms, offices, dining rooms 
and a machine repair department for the maintenance 
of foundry equipment. ‘There are several other build- 
ings housing the knockout room, wiring department anc 
various storage units. The foundrv is designed to pro- 
vide an abundance of light and good ventilation. It is 
ventilated by forced draft which keeps the air circula- 
tion constant. 


British May Demand Designation of 
Country of Origin 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 1.—Recommendation has been 
made by the merchandise marks advisory committee to 
the Board of Trade of the United Kingdom that im- 
ported wire netting, woven wire, and mill bobbins 
should bear an indication of the country of origin, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received by the Department of 
Commerce from Acting Commercial Attache Hugh D. 
Butler, London. The approval of the Board of Trade 
is required before executive action on the recommenda- 
tion can be taken. 

(According to cabled information, THE IRON AGE, 
July 21, page 154, iron and steel plates, sheets, flats, 
hoops, strip steel, rails, beams, channels and bars were 
recommended by the committee for marking.) 


Refractories Meeting Postponed 


The fall meeting of the American Refractories In- 
stitute, scheduled originally for Sept. 15, at the Clifton 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Canada, has been postponed and 
will be combined with the winter meeting, which is to 
be in conjunction with that of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers in St. Louis, Dec. 6, Dorothy A. 
Texter, secretary, announces. 








Prerequisites of Successful Polishing 


Glue the Most Important Element, with the Abrasive Grain 
Second—Care in Preceding Processes Saves Much 
Otherwise Wasted Cost 


BY BRADFORD H. DIVINE* 


be applied only to those operations which produce 

luster. As a matter of fact, in the industry it is 
applied to three distinct processes—flexible grinding, 
polishing and buffing. Polishing, to use the term cor- 
rectly, is the process employed where luster only is de- 
sired, usually following flexible grinding. Both flexible 
grinding and polishing processes employ flexible wheels 
with abrasives glued to them, while buffing wheels are 
impregnated with buffing compositions as the abrasives. 

Polishing is one of the things which have developed 
from the experience of the workman, rather than 
through scientific investigation. The industry, in gen- 
eral, is in a state of chaos. Costs are altogether too 
high, mechanical operations are often performed in a 
crude and inefficient manner and standardization is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

One engineer in a concern known for its efficiency 
methods, was delegated to standardize the polishing de- 
partment. After spending some time in the depart- 
ment he had to report that he was unable to find a 
point from which to start. Another engineer searched 
libraries of universities and technical societies for data 
on the subject. He found absolutely nothing. 


GS te elie speaking, the term “polishing” should 


Design of the Article to Be Polished 


Polishing begins in the drafting room. Wheels of 
large diameter are more economical to use than wheels 
of small diameter. The article to be polished should be 
designed, therefore, to eliminate all unnecessary pro- 
jections, depressions, angles, recesses or reverse curves, 
which can be polished only with narrow or small wheels 
and at excessive costs. Usually the cost of any extra 
metal involved can be more than offset by the saving 
in polishing. 


Relation of Preceding Processes to Polishing 


When castings are to be polished without previous 
operations, they should be as free as possible from ex- 
cessive sprues, ragged edges, lumps or other surface 
defects. With forgings, as much scale as possible should 
be removed. In drawn or stamped work, deep drawing 
marks or scratches caused by imperfect dies should be 
eliminated by correcting the dies. Work which is tooled, 
or which is ground on solid wheels, should be so 
processed that the surfaces will not be too rough. Deep 
tool or grinding marks necessitate removal of too much 
metal, to reduce the entire surface to the level of the 
bottom of such marks. 

Work should be delivered to the polishing depart- 
ment in such condition that it will not be necessary for 
that department to correct the errors of other depart- 
ments. The cost of correction in the polishing depart- 
ment usually exceeds that in the department where the 
incorrect condition originates. 

In an ax factory the forged ax when it left the dies 
was true to contour, but with an extra thickness of 
metal to allow for grinding off the scale. The solid- 
grinding operation to remove the scale destroyed the 
contour and left the surface in scallops or waves. It 
required at least three operations, which should not 
have been necessary, to restore the contour and prepare 
the surface to take a polished finish. The installation 
of a cheap and simple process for removing the scale 
while the metal was red hot eliminated the solid grind- 
ing and several polishing operations, and greatly re- 
duced the cost of finishing. 


*President Divine Brothers Co., Utica, N. Y This is 
abstract of a paper at New Haven, Conn., Sept. 8, before 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Machine Shop Practice Division. 


Absence of vibration is necessary for successful 
polishing. A polishing wheel, like any high-speed unit, 
is susceptible to vibration. A vibrating wheel makes 
scratches which cost time and money to remove. A pol- 
ishing wheel works at best efficiency only when the en- 
tire face of the wheel comes in contact with the article 
being polished, at every revolution of the wheel. 

Good dust-collecting systems should be installed so 
that the dust from the wheels may be quickly removed. 
Abrasives will fly from the wheels; and if the grains 
from the coarse wheels come in contact with work un- 
dergoing finer operations, deep scratches will be caused. 
It costs money to take these scratches out. 


Polishing Machines 


Rigidity and durability are the factors of greatest 
importance in polishing machines. The items which 
enter into these factors are the size of the machine, its 
weight, floor area of the base, design and construction, 
size, location and type of bearings, and shaft material 
and diameter. With improved glue handling methods, 
peripheral speeds of from 7000 to 10,000 ft. a min. can 
be used, requiring a better class of machines than those 
used a few years ago, when peripheral speeds rarely 
exceeded 5000 ft. a min. 

All buffing wheels, and a great many polishing 
wheels, wear down in diameter. They operate, there- 
fore, at a constantly reduced efficiency, due to decreased 
surface speeds. Direct current, permitting the use of 
variable-speed motors, is found in only a few localities. 
To transform alternating to direct current is too expen 
sive to be generally satisfactory. 

The best answer to this variable-speed question 
seems to be an electric motor built into, or attached to, 
the column of the machine and belted to the wheel 
shaft. Another form of variable-speed machine re- 
cently introduced uses bevel gears, in which, by chang- 
ing the gear ratio, variable speeds are secured. 


Automatic Polishing 


Automatic polishing is rapidly taking its place in the 
industry for processing large productions of flat pieces, 
or pieces having a portion of their surfaces flat. Flat 
parts of pliers, or such articles as plane blades, flat 
irons, monkey and pipe wrenches, sheet metals, strip 
steel, flat bars, knife blades are samples. 

While at present interest in the automatic polish- 
ing of flat work predominates, round bars, tubes, and 
contoured pieces are also being successfully produced 
on automatic machines. The variety of work capable of 
accomplishment by automatic processes is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Many conditions arise not present in hand work, for 
the machine is without the human “feel.” The work 
and the wheels are in fixed positions in relation to each 
other, and the machine cannot correct imperfections in 
the work as the hand operator can. It is necessary that 
the work be brought to automatic machines in better 
condition for polishing than with hand work. 

That autdmatic polishing reduces costs and speeds 
up production is shown by examples. On one automatic 
machine, hot-air registers 40 in. square are being solid- 
ground, flexibly ground, and polished ready for enamel 
(a ten-wheel operation), in 5 min. 40 sec. each. On 
another machine 2400 flatiron bottoms an hour are fin- 
ished. In another case 3500 small flat pieces an hour 
are turned out by one man operating three machines. 
In the steel trade a ton of cold-rolled sheets 36 x 60 in. 
has been polished, one side at a time, in 38 min. 
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What is the future of the 
small manufacturer? “There is 
no future for him if he is too 
small to make use of the cheap- 
est power and the most efficient 
machinery for his purpose,” 
says Harvard economist. If he 
is large enough to make use of 
these, there is a possible future, 
though it is dependent upon his 
being able to solve his bargain- 
ing problems, i.e., the ability to 
buy as cheaply as the giant cor- 
porations, control patents, sell 
his securities and sell his out- 
put.—Page 679. 

Molten metal sprayed on to 
repair defects in machined, 
forged or cast parts. Metal 
spray gun adds metal where 
needed. Parts are then ground 
to proper size.—Page 680. 

Tool steel users are lengthen- 
ing drawing time. Where a 
draw of one hour for high-speed 
steel was formerly used by 
many manufacturers, they are 
now using three and four hours, 
and even longer.—Page 617. 


Boil tap water to prevent soft 
spots in steel. Practically all 
tap water is aerated, and unless 
boiled, it often causes soft spots 
in water-quenched _ steels.— 
Page 617. 





Look out for decarburization 
in salt bath mixtures containing 
carbonates, and straight chlo- 
ride mixtures, says metallur- 
gist. Sam Tour says that these 
mixtures will cause decarburiz- 
ation after being in use for 
some time.—Page 615. 


Malleable castings can be 
hot-galvanized without embrit- 
tlement. The castings should be 
heated to about 1200 deg. Fahr. 
and quenched in water around 
175 deg. Fahr.—Page 611. 


Don’t condemn salt baths for 
heat treating if proper furnaces 
are not used. Best results will 
be obtained only if furnaces de- 
signed for the purpose, and 
proper containers and mixtures, 
are used, says metallurgist.— 
Page 616. 





This Issue in Brief 











Carburizing by gas method 
costs less and produces better 
results, says Timken official. 
Declares that more work can b 
produced per cubic foot of con- 
tainer, that heat is conserved 
less labor needed, and that gas 
is much more easily controlled 
than are carburizing com 
pounds.—Page 612. 


Demand for superior welds 
will bring about an increase in 
the heat-treating of welds. 
Owing to the fact that the criti- 
cal points of weld metal and the 
time needed for changes to oc- 
cur are not the same as for the 
base metal, heat treatment is 
bound to be complicated and ex 
pensive. 3ut the demand for 
increased physical properties 
will increase the heat-treatment 
applications, says S. W. Miller. 

Page 614, 

Stresses in gray iron can he 
discovered by sawing partly 
through with a hacksaw. If a 
stress exists, the kerf will 
spring apart or close together. 
Proper normalizing will remove 
stresses.—Page 611. 


Castings are cooled on an 
overhead conveyor 4' miles 
long. Cooling conveyor in new 
Buick foundry is housed under 
a skeleton structure open on all 
sides to secure a free passage 
of air. It takes 1% hr. for the 
castings to pass the length of 
the conveyor. When they have 
reached the end they are cool 
enough to be handled by hand. 
—Page 644. 


How to keep your polishing 
costs low. Design the article 
to be polished so as to eliminate 
all unnecessary projections, de- 
pressions, etc., for they can be 
polished only with small wheels 
and at excessive cost. Don’t 
force the polishing department 
to correct the errors of other 
departments. See that the work 
is delivered to the polishers free 
from flaws, for it usually costs 
more to correct an error by pol- 
ishing than in the department 
responsible.—Page 645. 
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Aluminum bronze attains a 
strength close to 100,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. Elongation is 1 per cent 
and Brinell hardness 240. After 
quenching and reheating, with 
subsequent cooling, the tensile 
strength is about 90,000 lb. per 
sq. in., elongation about 13 per 
cent, and hardness 140.—Page 
618. 

Germany is loath to exchange 
Ruhr coke for Lorraine ore. 
Lorraine iron makers are han 
dicapped by lack of a suitable 
fuel. The Ruhr can import ores 
economically, but Lorraine is 
forced to content itself with 
poor quality coke made from 
Saar coal.—Page 678. 

Cyanide bath is said to give 
high-speed steel an_ intensely 
hard surface. After hardening 
and drawing in the _ regular 
manner, the steel is immersed 
for 10 to 15 min. in a bath of 
cyanide at 1100 deg. Fahr. 
Page 617. 

American machinery builders 
are finding a growing market 
abroad. July exports were val- 
ued at over $40,000,000, a gain 
of 17 per cent over June.—Page 
683. 


Fight for world steel business 
is getting hotter. British pro- 
ducers of finished steel grant a 
liberal rebate to customers who 
engage to buy all their require- 
ments from domestic mills. 
Germany retaliates by cutting 
pig iron prices; in addition, the 
German railroads announce 
freight rebates on steel for ex- 
port. Cleveland, England, pig 
iron makers grant a concession 
to Scottish and export buyers of 
quantities.—Pages 648 and 681. 

“If competition is unsound, 
prosperity will be undermined.” 
Tax returns reveal that 39 per 
cent of the manufacturing cor- 
porations lost money or made 
no profit in 1925. Industrial 
Conference Board head calls at- 
tention to the demoralizing ef- 
fect of selling below cost, to se- 
cure a temporary advantage.— 
Page 679. 
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European Competition Sharper 


ISPATCHES in this issue from London and 
D Berlin are onfirst reading unsettling. Following 
the reduction in Cleveland pig iron, reported in our 
London cable two weeks ago, we now have a liberal 
rebate granted by British producers of finished 
steel to customers who engage to buy all their re- 
quirements from domestic mills. The aim, of 

uurse, was to check foreign imports. However, 

Germany has now not only retaliated by cutting 
pig iron prices but the German railroads have an- 
nounced freight rebates on export steel. 

These episodes of a fortnight are essentially 
matters of European competition and on their face 
are not aimed at the American industry in respect 
to either exports or imports. Yet the thought will 
intrude that the aggressive quest for international 
trade was an active ferment in the situation which 
preceded the World War. A saving difference now 
is that there is nothing in the nature of help from 
Government subsidies; instead, the industries must 
carry their own loads, and it is the railroad cor- 
poration of Germany that has made the concession 
on freights. 

As part of the background of these latest de- 
velopments is the fact that domestic steel producers, 
though often solicited, especially from Great 
Britain, have looked upon American membership 
in European steel cartels as neither desirable nor 
necessary. While the Webb act permits our 
manufacturers to cooperate for the furtherance of 
our export trade in competition with exporters in 
other countries, there is doubt of a friendly attitude 
by Washington toward cooperation by a group of 
American manufacturers with groups of competing 
manufacturers in foreign countries for the fixing 
of prices and division of world territories. 

Considering the general state of world trade, 
our exports of steel have been reasonably large. 
It has long been accepted by British steel makers 
that the United States has made a place for itself 
in the international steel trade. There are indica- 
tions, moreover, that the counsels of British mem- 
bers in the European Rail Association have been 
influential with their associates in Continental 
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countries as to the futility of competing destruc- 
tively against the United States in the international 
rail market. It is probable also that full informa- 
tion about the operation of the Continental steel 
cartels in finished materials apart from rails has 
been available to American exporting companies. 
The Continental steel companies have not cared to 
come to grips with American producers in an effort 
to displace them in markets to which this country 
has been shipping steel for years; on the other hand, 
they have deprecated an over-aggressive pursuit of 
business in new quarters by exporters of American 
steel. 

At the same time, it is not to be overlooked that 
Continental countries have not been increasing 
materially their sales in the United States. In the 
first seven months of this year our imports of 
finished and semi-finished steel were 258,000 tons, 
as against 238,000 tons in the like period of 1926. 
The figures give no indication of a definite plan for 
an increasing penetration into this market. They 
rather bear out the various published expressions 
of Judge Gary to the effect that the Continental 
steel cartels were not aiming at larger possession 
of the American market. Somewhere brakes are 
periodically applied. They may have been eased at 
times in the case of our own export bookings, al- 
though prices obtained do not prove that fact. 

Now that there seems to be a definite rift in the 
efforts to develop a unity in the European steel 
trade, the question is raised whether there may be 
some disturbance of the comparative calm in our 
own foreign activities. European makers, espe- 
cially those of Great Britain, have had many occa- 
sions to know the ability of our export companies 
to hold the position they have acquired in im- 
portant foreign markets. They have been attentive 
students of the give-and-take policy the United 
States Steel Corporation has pursued in its relations 
with independent producers at home and have 
found that it closely parallels the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s policy in the markets of the world. They are 
not at all likely to try conclusions with the cor- 
poration by attempting to raid foreign markets in 
which it has long been active. 






































The Trend of Coal Prices 


I will be a mistake to assume because the non- 
union soft coal mines are capable of producing 
from 10,500,000 to 11,000,000 tons weekly, or what 
is commonly regarded as the country’s normal 
weekly requirements during the fall and early 
winter, that industry is freed from the danger of 
market disturbances or higher prices. The location 
of most of the coal production apart from what 
have been regarded as union districts must be con- 
sidered in relation to the consuming points to which 
it will move while union mine production is sus- 
pended. 

Before the creation of the Federal Reserve banks 
it was not unusual to have money grow scarce 
and dear in the East when funds were re- 
quired for the harvesting and marketing of 
the Western crops. The elastic currency and 
credit system of today has changed all that; but 
there is no way of bringing the non-union coal 
mines closer to consumers naturally dependent on 
union mines. The long-distance movement of coal 
to the new markets may in time have a far-reaching 
effect upon prices. Car shortages are one result of 
the movement of coal to points more distant than 
those usually served, and limitation of production 
follows quickly, since full operation of the mines 
requires a sufficient car supply beneath the tipples 
to take the coal as it comes out of the mines. Thus 
the d’stribution as well as the production of coal 
will influence the course of prices over the re- 
mainder of the year as supplies in union districts 
are drawn upon for heating purposes. 


The Cheapness of Steel 


OR several years after the war there was a dis- 

position, if not to expect prices to return to the 
“pre-war level,” at least to watch and see if they 
showed a disposition to do so. At this late date 
we realize that there is no impelling force of that 
sort and that prices of various commodities are 
subject to their own separate influences. Lately 
prices have been tending to diverge rather than to 
converge upon their pre-war levels. 

An interesting comparison can now be made, 
showing how cheap steel has become relative to 
various other commodities. The comparison is 
better based on the ten-year average, 1904 to 1913 
inclusive, than on the single year 1913, for that 
was a year in which farm products and building 
materials were higher, and steel was lower, rela- 
tive to commodities in general, than in the nine 
preceding years. 

Converting the last Bureau of Labor index 
numbers from 1913 basis to 1904-13 basis, the in- 
dex for all commodity prices, 144.6, becomes 155; 
the farm products index, 140.5, becomes 159, and 
the building materials index, 162.4, becomes 174 
Thus farm products are now somewhat higher, and 
building materials decidedly higher, relative to 
other commodities than in the ten years before the 
war. Selection of 1913 as the base of so many 
statistical presentations has given the edge to the 
farmer, who wants to perpetuate the relationship in 
a year in which he was particularly well fixed. 

When it comes to iron and steel, pig iron is only 
17 per cent above its 1904-13 average and steel is 
only 40 per cent above. The farmers complain 


about railroad rates, but the ton-mile receipts are 
up only 50 per cent and the passenger-mile receipts 
only 48 per cent, from the 1904-13 average. Ac- 
cordingly we have the following index numbers for 
the present time, each item being based, as 100, on 
its ten-year pre-war average: 


Index Numbers Based on 1904-13 Average 


All commodities 155 
Farm products 159 
Building materials 174 
Pig iron 117 
Finished steel 140 
Ton-mile receipts 150 
Passenger-mile receipts 148 


Outside of a few very biased groups, it will not 
be contended that any industries here referred to 
are making inordinate profits. There will merely 
be an admission that to the merchant furnaces 
profits are virtually absent while for the steel mills 
there is not the profit shown by many industries. 

In drawing conclusions from the above figures 
it needs to be stated that there has been a great 
increase in wages both of steel mill and railroad 
labor. When in such circumstances steel prices 
and railroad receipts are considerably lower, rela- 
tive to the average of commodity prices, than in 
the ten years before the war, there is indication of 
an increase in efficiency. Such increase in efficiency 
is totally lacking in the case of farm products and 
building materials, or else there are inordinate 
profits in those lines, which no one contends. 
Efforts, then, should be directed toward increasing 
the efficiency. 


Petroleum a Continuing Problem 

NE of the most embarrassing and perplexing 
O problems of the time is the situation in the 
petroleum industry of the United States. Here we 
have a wasting asset in the form of the most valu- 
able of fuels, which will be irreplaceable when ex- 
hausted, as some day inevitably it will be. Yet we 
have such occurrences as the discovery of a new 
oil field, like Seminole, with a race of competing 
exploiters to drain it as rapidly as possible, and the 
attainment within twelve months of a rate of pro- 
duction amounting to 20 per cent of that for the 
entire United States. 

The fundamental evil of petroleum production 
in the United States is our land system, which in 
the main has resulted in the subdivision of our area 
into relatively small tracts. In most other respects 
this has been economically beneficial. Even in 
petroleum production it has operated for a diffusion 
of great fortunes. But in this, as in other things, 
the principles of democracy operate counter to those 
of efficiency. 

An explorer for petroleum seldom can afford to 
acquire large tracts of land in fee. He leases from 
the owners their mineral rights, including petro- 
leum, paying a small sum per acre for the privilege 
and agreeing to hand over as royalty a proportion, 
usually one-eighth, of whatever valuable product 
may be discovered and produced. Many of these 
leases require that prospecting by drilling be insti- 
tuted within a specified time. 

Petroleum, existing as a liquid, is a migratory 
substance; that is, it may flow subterraneously 
from one place to another. Theoretically a land 
owner has the right only to that which saturates the 
strata of sand comprised within vertical downward 
projections of his boundary lines. It may easily 
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happen that a well drilled on one parcel of land 
will drain not only its oil but also that from sur- 
rounding parcels, the owners or lessees of which 
must make haste to put down wells in order to 
obtain their own rightful share. Immediately fol- 
lowing the discovery of a new oil pool there is con- 
sequently a rush among rival interests to drain it 
dry, each aiming to get as much as possible while 
the getting is good. 

This basic condition, tending ever to produce 
periods of over-production, has been enhanced by 
progress in science and art. Geologists through 
their improved knowledge of the structure of petro- 
leum-bearing formations have been able to concen- 
trate upon likely regions and thus have increased 
the ease of discovery far beyond the haphazard ex- 
ploration of only 20 years ago. 

Geophysical methods recently introduced have 
made it possible scientifically to locate unseen sub- 
terranean domes. Mechanical methods of drilling 
have made it practicable to bore holes to depths far 
greater than those of the churn drill of olden time. 
More scientific methods of shooting wells with nitro- 
glycerine and the quite recent application of air 
pressure have increased the flow of wells. 

Even with these modern methods of exploitation 
the extraction of oil per cubic foot of saturated sand 
is only a small proportion of what exists in it, per- 
haps not more than 20 per cent. This is far higher 
than the percentage of only 10 years ago, but never- 
theless it is still so small that consideration has 
been given to the possible advantage of actually 
mining oil-bearing sand by sinking shafts to it. 
This may never pass beyond being a speculative 
thought. Without discussing this any further, 
and without discussing the possibility of synthetic 
petroleum, we may confine ourselves to the recog- 
nition that science and art have already increased 
the extraction of petroleum from any given area. 
Many conditions have thus contributed toward the 
production of floods of oil, which may be expected 
to come at intervals until some system of regula- 
tion or industrial organization for control is de- 
vised; or until our oil resources approach exhaus- 
tion. 

So long as excessive oil production is capable of 
being received and is not allowed to run away there 
is no direct waste of the commodity. The petroleum 
producers appear to have become able to cope with 
this condition. The lowering of prices by com- 
petition in selling a greater volume of a commodity 
does not in itself imply economic waste if the com- 
modity goes into good use. 

In excessive petroleum production, there are 
nevertheless distinct wastes, which appear largely 
through capital charges. More drilling and equip- 
ment of wells is always done than a more gradual 
draining of a pool would require. Likewise more 
pipe line capacity and tankage must be provided 
than would otherwise be necessary. The accumula- 
tion of an inordinately large surplus of oil implies 
increased carrying charges and increased loss of 


volatile constituents. Finally the offering of very 


cheap products is an incentive to extravagance in 
their use, and leads to waste if they be consump- 
tion goods. A careless automobilist will for ex- 
ample let his engine idle more with cheap gasoline 
A considerable quantity of our 
petroleum products is exported and we let foreign 
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consumers enjoy themselves at the expense of a 
loss of interest on our investments, with a further 
penalty that the day is brought nearer when we 
shall have to pay higher prices for our own require- 
ments of gasoline. 

The remedies for this admittedly bad industrial 
condition are not easy of suggestion. The shadow 
of the Sherman law hangs over most projects for 
cooperative organization. Anything of that sort 
must look forward to the advancement of prices. 
Washington construes the Sherman law as being 
prohibitive of anything of that nature if it be col- 
lusory. Yet it seems absurd to interpret the Sher- 
man law as meaning that an industry must sacrifice 
its investment and commit economic suicide. 

A producer of ores may individually refuse to do 
so, firm in his knowledge that his resources will 
remain in a safe place; but the petroleum pro- 
ducer knows that his will not remain in safety, 
and that if he does not quickly get all that he can, 
competitors will drain him dry. 

It has been suggested that upon the discovery 
of any new pool all competitors shall unite in an 
arrangement to exploit it as a whole, deliberately 
and most economically, sharing the proceeds accord- 
ing to acreage. We should not think that the guar- 
dians of the Sherman law would have anything ad- 
verse to say of so sound a proposal. But how about 
the individual property owner who might insist 
upon the drilling of his land in conformity with his 
terms as lessee? 

Another plan that is now on trial in the Seminole 
field is restriction of production by agreement, 
which the State of Oklahoma approves, and which it 
is hoped that Washington will not oppose. The 
State of Oklahoma has indeed assumed the attitude 
of enforcement out of its own interest in the con- 
servation of resources. 

This is about as far as the petroleum industry 
has progressed in corrective thought. We wonder, 
however, why the great companies have not given 
consideration to an agreement among themselves 
not to build any more pipe lines for some time to 
come. In the absence of pipe line facilities the dis- 
covery of new fields will not be very dangerous. 

Such an agreement would be collusory and would 
have in view the enhancement of price. We wonder 
if the courts would so construe the Sherman law 
as to penalize men for agreeing not to invest capi- 
tal for the plain purpose of industrial overbuilding. 
Such an agreement might run right down to the 
refineries. The field would ever be open to adven- 
ture by new interests. But who would want to do 
that in an overbuilt industry against which no 
criticism can be offered on the ground of technical 
inefficiency? Such an agreement would be an ex- 
pression of sound economic thought and would not 
be in restraint of competition among the refiners, 
who could by no possibility let either prices or 
profits run too high lest they should tempt new ad- 
venturers. 

The petroleum industry is one of the important 
consumers of iron and steel, directly and indirectly. 
The more wells to be equipped, the more tankage 
to be provided, and the more pipe lines to be built 
the more is the immediate demand upon the steel 
producer. Short-sightedly he may relish this; but 
in the long run the welfare of no industry is 
promoted by waste in another, 
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Steel Tonnage By Processes 


RODUCTION of steel ingots last year was 
| eine to capacity in the case of basic open- 
hearth than in the case of any other process, while 
the production of crucible ingots was smallest rela- 
tive to capacity. The appearance of the annual 
statistical report of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute gives opportunity for study of production 
relative to rated capacity, as capacity by the indi- 
vidual processes is given. For Dec. 31, 1925, and 
Dec. 31, 1926, the “theoretical capacity” is given, as 
reported by makers and scrutinized by the insti- 
tute’s capacity committee, eliminating long-idle 
plants. For comparison with actual production in 
1926 the mean of capacity on the two dates may 
be taken, production relative to capacity being then 
as follows: 

Steel Ingots, 1926 


Production, Per Cent of 
Gross Tons Capacity 
Basic open-hearth ... 39,172,688 83.8 
Acid open-hearth ..... ; 533,285 60.2 
PIE 6 sisie ee os seces 6,891,502 $1.0 
CEO Saisie ee asa 13,452 19.0 
re eee Te gules 325,278 46.0 
UN ato wisi win oOo .. 46,936,205 82.5 


The relatively low percentage rate of operation 
of acid open-hearth capacity is not particularly 
significant. At many plants such capacity is kept 
as an adjunct, to supply demand, presumably prof- 
itable, as it chances to develop. As to crucible, 
there is merely a survival of old capacity, this 
process having been engaged in passing out. The 
electric percentage is low but there are good chances 
of gains in future. The percentage of Bessemer 
seems high when that process has been decadent 
for twenty years, but the high percentage is merely 
a reflection of the freedom with which Bessemer 
capacity has been abandoned, the reported capacity 
having decreased by one-third from the end of 
1921 to the end of 1926. 

An interesting point in the capacity figures is 
the 3.8 per cent increase in the reported total “the- 
oretical capacity” during the year 1926, from 55,- 
844,033 tons to 57,999,171 tons. The increase 
during the year was 2,155,138 tons. The actual new 
construction during the year as reported in the 
Annual Review Number of THE IRON AGE was only 
865,000 tons, and there may have been some aban- 
donments. Evidently, and presumably with good rea- 
son, various works increased their capacity esti- 
mates because of improvements not involving con- 
struction of new units and on account of increased 
efficiency in actual practice. 

In the circumstances, there may be hesitancy in 
adopting the suggestion that the “practical capacity” 
increased during 1926 only from 50,000,000 to 51,- 
000,000 tons, or by less than one-half the reported 
increase in “theoretical capacity.” The mean for 
1926, 50,500,000 tons, would make production at 
92.94 per cent of capacity, while the mean of the 
theoretical capacities makes 82.46 per cent for the 
year. Some light on this matter might be thrown 
by asking the question from the other side, whether 


the average amount of idleness in the year was 
7.06 per cent or 17.54 per cent. 


Widening Field for Heat Treatment 


HEN the American Society for Steel Treat- 
Wise was born in Chicago in 1919, few of its 
founders would have dared a prediction of the 
growth eight years have brought. Not only has 
the relation of heat treatment to the entire metal 
industry expanded greatly, but various branches 
of science have become intimately associated with 
it. Today thermal treatment of both ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals and alloys is becoming more and 
more bound up with magnetic analysis, X-rays, 
metallography and welding. To hold up a picture 
of the present-day situation before the steel treaters 
who meet for their ninth convention at Detroit two 
weeks hence, THE IRON AGE presents the sixteen 
articles which feature its special edition of this 
week. 

In this brief comment on the symposium only 
a few of the notable developments and trends can 
be singled out. The applications of heat treatment 
in the non-ferrous field probably have the widest 
future significance. Already some light aluminum 
alloys, both wrought and cast, are made equal ir 
strength to certain steels; copper alloys of high- 
copper content are being definitely improved; and 
all non-ferrous metals may soon be advantageously 
heat-treated, as in the ferrous field where thermal 
treatment started. In this older field—in tool, 
spring, automobile and alloy steels—marked im- 
provement in properties has been achieved and new 
steels and treatments have been perfected. 

All branches of the foundry industry have now 
been invaded by heat-treating methods. In the steel 
foundry, where they were first applied, improved 
procedure and equipment have appeared. Steel 
castings today have properties considered unattain- 
able less than ten years ago. Also, certain malle- 
able processes have been bettered. But in iron 
castings the most significant advance has taken 
place. Today the annealing and normalizing of 
gray iron are commercial realities and quenching 
and drawing for certain types are a possibility. 
Who shall say that gray iron has seen its best 
days? 

As our contributors point out, magnetic analysis, 
metallography and X-rays are taking a larger place. 
One company has used magnetic analysis in regular 
testing for five years. Only this year announcement 
was made of its value in detecting proper heat 
treatment of steel, and “methods to tell at a glance 
whether one piece is like another and in what re- 
spect it is different” are expected. ‘Good, poor 
and indifferent heat treatments are explained on 
the basis of structure” as detected by metallography, 
without which “heat treatment is an operation 
guided by experience rather than reason.” And one 
writer dares to predict that X-rays may enable the 
future metallurgist to “write a prescription for an 
alloy” of definite properties. 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director of New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Sept. 15— 
Activity in Steel Consuming Industries; Sept. 22—Position of Iron and Steel Prodweers; 


Sept. 29—General Business Outlook. 
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Small Loss in August Iron Output 


Daily Rate Falls only 126 Tons from July, According to 
Actual Data—Net Loss of Only 
3 Furnaces 


Prradiguagy returns of the actual production of pig 
iron in August show the preliminary data, pub- 
lished last week, to have been fairly close to the real 


outpu The final total reveals an even smaller falling 
ff from July than the estimated figures. 

Total August production was 2,947,276 gross tons, 
or 95,073 tons per day against 2,951,160 tons in July, 


or 95,199 tons per day, both months having 31 days. 
! decline in the daily rate from July was only 126 
Last week’s preliminary showed a 
of 484 tons per day. The decline in July from 
June was 7789 tons per day and in June from May, 
6397 tons per day—indicating possibly a check in the 
falling off which started in April and which has been 
uninterrupted. A year ago the August daily rate was 
103,241 tons and, with this exception, August this year 
is the largest for that month 1923. 


estimates 


] 


aec | 


iine 


since 


Net Loss of Three Furnaces 
There were 9 furnaces shut down in August and 
6 blown in, a net loss of 3 stacks. This compares with 
a loss 8 in July, of 13 in June, of 9 in May, and of 
) P b Vonths—Gross Tons 
S Me hants* Total 
' 03,241 
81,224 104,543 
x "7 17. £90 
f 100,123 
1.4 9,024 
{ 074 
\ 1? \ 
) a ( ) 
\ 
rw ' t t ‘ t ht 
W 6. 2¢ f 4X 
\ ( 5 104 
d 
gd ' ; 
VW 
° the 
, 4 , Ton 
‘ xu ¢ ; 140) 
) ( ke a 1 Ant} cite Pig Tron in 
[ S VM / a ce Jan ] 1923 Gross Tons 
1926 1927 
06.97 100.123 
t f 7 104.408 105.024 
, bi 11,809 114,975 111,032 112,366 
Apr q j 1 781 108 62° 115.004 14.074 
¢ 84,358 ‘ 112,304 109,385 
iS 67 ] | 0 R44 102.988 
7 09 660 07,351 
7 S f ve. 15.199 
t S 13.941 5.073 
S { 68,44 0,87 1,54 
1.586 90 17.528 7.5 
’ ,0 ’ t Lv x4 
+ 44 71° 
4 OT ; 7 4 
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3 in April. 
furnaces. 





In March there had been a net gain of 6 


Of the 9 furnaces shut down last month, 3 were 
credited to the Steel Corporation, 3 to independent 


steel 


companies and 3 
The 6 blown in were as follows: 





to 





merchant 





iron 
Steel Corporation, 





producers. 











Coke Furnaces in Blast 
Sept. 1 —Aug. 1 
Furnaces Total In Capacity In Capacity 
New York Stacks Blast per Day Blast per Day 
Buffalo 21 13 790 13 9,770 
Other N. Y. and Mass 6 ; 1,190 { 1,590 
New Jersey . 0 v 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley 11 6 2,070 6 2,180 
Spiegeleisen .. 2 2 29 2 300 
Schuylkill Valley 12 } 1,415 3 1,420 
Susquehanna Valley { 2 860 2 815 
Ferromanganese l 1 70 1 bo 
Lebanon Valley 0 AL uv 
ferromanganese 2 0 : ) “3 
Pittsburgh District 52 0 »D 28 16 340) 
Ferro. and Spiegel } 2 3 2 3 0) 
Shenango Valley 13 ’ 25 31. ” 
Western Pennsylvania 158 fh 3,130 t 909 
Ferromanganese 2 l 220 1 245 
Maryland D ” 2 160 ) ?165 
Ferromanganes¢e 1 ‘) 
Wheeling District 13 1000 x { ’ 
Ohio 
Mahoning Valley 26 l4 S 14 8,300 
Central and Northern 93 18 10.570 19 11.075 
Southern 13 } S7 } 900 
Tllirs ind Indiana 14 2 18,170 9 18,71 
Mict Wis. and Min 12 7 2,97 3.015 
Colo Mo. and Utah 7 ] 00 4 liz 
The South 
Virginia 14 240) 0 
Ferromangane 1 : 
Kentucky , 650 409 
Alabama 4 6.975 ; ; 165 
Ferromanganest I 60 l 60 
rent 12 6 360 
Tota 562 187 2 500 1a 12 700 
ductio of Steel Companies fo Own Tse Gross Tons 
Total Iron, Spiegeleisen and 
Spiegel and Ferro Ferromanganese* 
1926 - 1927 . 
192 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
Jan 99,876 29,129 7.746 31,844 7,486 
Feb 2,272,150 7,084 24,56 7,045 
Mar 2.661,092 7.339 ; 7,650 
Apr 2,677,094 7.051 24,735 12,907 
Ma 2.687,138 6,999 28,734 9,788 
June 465.583 » 864 29,232 10,535 
1 vear.1 362.933 14,876.355 148,17 12 O83 166.939 55,411 
July 2,461,161 2.163,10 26,877 3. 26,394 9.350 
Au 2,424,687 2,213,81 23,557 ; 21 ’ 9,104 
Sept 2,436,733 25,218 2,$ 
Oct 2,578,830 28,47 6,: 
Nov 2,484,620 31,903 7 
De 2,322,180 1,627 & 
Year 30,071,144 315,828 74,096 
*Includes output of merchant furnaces 


Production of 


Coke 


Pig 


Be quning Jan 

1925 
Jan 3,370,336 
Feb 3,214,143 
Mar 3,564,247 
Apr 3,258,958 
May 2.950.807 
June . 2,673,457 
% year 19,011,948 
July 2 664,024 
\ug 2,704,476 
Sept 2,726,198 
Oct 3,023,370 
Nov 3.023.006 
Dex 3,250,448 
Year* 56.403,470 

*These totals do not 
production of this iron was 


Tron in Un 


1, 1925 


3.316,2 


ited 
Gross 
1926 
01 
923,415 


3,441,986 


3,450,122 


3,481,428 
235,309 





} 091,060 


7 
39, 


include charcoal 
163.880 tons. 


070,470 


Ntates by 


pig 


Vonths, 
Tous 
1927 
3,103,820 
2,940,679 
3,483,362 
3,390,940 
3.089.651 
19,430,678 
2,951,160 
2,947,276 


iron 


The 1926 
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Daily Pig Iron Output in August Was Less Than 0.15 Per Cent Lower Than in July; Composite Price 
Decreases Slightly 


Inclined Line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and shows that production 


is now below the so-called normal. Dotted ling 


1; independent steel companies, 4; merchant compa 
nies, 1. 

There has been no change in the number of pos 
sible active furnaces which is still 362. 


Capacity Active on Sept. 1 


On Sept. 1 there were 187 furnaces active compared 
with 190 on Aug. 1. The estimated rate of the 187 
furnaces was 92,500 tons per day, while on Aug. 1 
the 190 furnaces had an estimated operating rate of 
93,700 tons per day. 

ce 


Manganese Alloy Output 


The August production of ferromanganese was 
21,279 tons or the smallest this year. In July the out- 
put was 26,394 tons. There was 9104 tons of spiegel- 
eisen made last month as compared with 9350 tons in 
July. 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


Among the furnaces blown in during August were 
the Keystone furnace in the Schuylkill Valley; one fur- 
nace at the Steelton plant of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration in the Lower Susquehanna Valley; one Ali- 
quippa furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion and one furnace of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co. in the Pittsburgh district; one furnace of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado and one Bessemer 
furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
in Alabama. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
August were one furnace of Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co. in New York; one furnace at the Steelton plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Lower Sus- 
quehanna Valley; the Shenango furnace in the She- 
nango Valley; one Mingo furnace of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in the Wheeling district; one Gary furnace in the 


represe nts THE IRON AGE composite price 


Chicago district; one furnace of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. in Colorado and one furnace of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. in Alabama. 


Ask Receiver for Falcon Tin Plate Co. 


Suit against the Falcon Tin Plate Co., Niles, Ohio, 
for the appointment of a receiver and the foreclosure 
of a mortgage covering a $750,000 bond issue has been 
brought by the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, represent 
ing the bondholders, in the Common Pleas Court, at Can 
ton, where the plant is located. The company, which 
was organized by men associated with the Falcon Steel 
Co., Niles, in 1922 took over the plant of the Carnahan 
Tin Plate & Sheet Co. It had not been operated for 
two or three years and the company defaulted in the 
payment of interest on its bonds. 


Through the generosity of John R. Freeman, Provi 
dence, R. I., past president of the society, a fund has 
been created providing for the study of flood preven- 
tion and for the sending of two or more men every 
two years to Europe to spend a year in study and 
engineering research on subjects which will be of di- 
rect benefit to the development of the United States 
as well as to the promotion of engineering practice. 


The Arch Machinery Co., 1005 Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has taken the sales agency in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for the Nagel Engineering & Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, maker of the Nagel air hammer and Dill 
slotters. 
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Buying Pace Slightly Increased 


Production Unchanged, Backlogs Developing and Prices 
Fairly Steady—Turn Indicated by August Pig Iron 
Output—Pig Iron Prices Still Weak 


( oa EMBER starts at a better pace in steel de- 
KJ mand than August, but the rate of production 


remains at about the average of both Julv and 
August There is thus promise of swelling the 
backlogs of orders, which with most mills were the 
smallest in many months. A few producers have 
ind rolling schedules a trifle more economical. 
Building and construction enterprises continue 
) provide most of the expansion, including improve- 
ment in buttweld sizes of pipe. Heavy rail buying 
in August was almost negligible, though the rail- 
roads may be credited with somewhat better orders 
for barbed wire and nails. Light rail needs for the 
rest of the year are largely under contract. An in- 
crease in steel bar business has come from farm 
mplement makers and forging companies. 

Buyers generally, while showing more than the 
isual interest in supplies, are still covering only for 
their known needs. The third quarter in steel points 

an output exceeding 70 per cent of capacity, but 
the third quarter last year required an 82 per cent 
operation, and the second quarter this year was ove) 
82 per cent. Estimates now are that an 80 per cent 

ite will be reached in November. 

Purchases being chiefly of the small lot class, 
prices are steady rather than strong. Some un- 
settling of the base for bars, plates and shapes has 
ccurred in the Chicago territory. where outside 
mills have named 1.80c., Chicago, a cut of $2 a ton. 
In Pittsburgh, rarely more than 1.80c. is paid for 
small lots of plates or shapes. 

The smaller producers of cold finished bars and 
shafting show a disposition to underquote the mills 

yntrolling most of the capacity, and shading of tin 
plate has not disappeared. Sheets remain surpris- 
ingly firm, what weakness has been uncovered being 
traced to resales by those who had secured material 
on deferred deliveries and at the lower prices pre- 
vailing prior to May. 

The production of pig iron in August was 2.,- 
947,276 tons, or 95,073 tons per day, compared with 
2,951,160 tons, or 95,199 tons per day in July. Thus 
the daily output was only 126 tons less than in July, 
whereas the decline of July from June was 7'% per 
ent and that of June from May was 6 per cent. 

The reduction in production was among the 
merchant furnaces. The drop per day of these 
stacks averaged 1761 tons, while steel-company- 
ywwned furnaces pushed their tonnage 1635 tons a 
day over July. 

On Sept. 1 there were 187 furnaces in blast, 
producing at a rate of 92,500 tons per day. On Aug. 
1, when 190 stacks were active, the daily rate was 
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93,700 tons. The loss of three furnaces is accounted 
for by a net loss of two Steel Corporation and two 
merchant stacks and a gain of one among the in- 
dependent steel companies. 

Pig iron prices in some centers are not yet 
strong enough to stand the test of tonnage pur- 
chases. Eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron has 
declined 50c. a ton, and there have been further 
concessions on Southern iron from the commonly 
quoted price of $17.25, Birmingham. Chicago 
prices are wavering under the pressure of competi- 
tion from water-borne iron from Cleveland. The 
effect of low water rates is also evident in the sale 
of 3000 tons for barge shipment from St. Louis to 
Louisville. 

Spot furnace coke has declined 15c. a ton to 
$2.85, Connellsville, following the release of tonnage 
by blast furnaces that have failed to specify fully 
against their contracts. 

Domestic fluorspar has receded 50c. a ton to 
$16.50, mines, on purchases for fall stocking by 
Pittsburgh district steel makers. 

Included in the 32,700 tons of fabricated struc- 
tural steel booked during the week were 6000 tons 
for a bridge across the Mississippi River near St. 
Louis and 4000 tons for a bridge across the Ohio 
at Paducah, Ky. 


Machinery exported from the United States in 


in recent years. It exceeded by nearly $6,000,000 
the June exports and by $430,000 the large out- 
going movement of April, which was the heaviest, 
to that time, in more than two years. 

Imports of machinery were lower in July than 
in June and lower than in July, 1926. But the 
seven-month total this year is 15 per cent above 
last year. 

The recent $3 a ton increase in ocean freights 
for Pacific Coast shipments via the Panama Canal 
is taken as a reason for the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration’s adding materially to its fleet of ocean- 
going vessels. 

British efforts by rebates on steel to curtail im- 
ports have brought out German concessions to Ger- 
man consumers through reductions in pig iron and 
in rail freight rates on export shipments. 

Dropping to within 2c. of the lowest level since 
1916, THE IRON AGE composite price for pig iron 
stands this week at $18.04 a ton, compared with 
$18.13 for the four preceding weeks. The finished 
steel composite price is unchanged, remaining at 
2.367c a lb. for the thirteenth week. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


Sept. 6, Aug. 30, Aug. 9, Sept. 7, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross To: 1927 1927 1927 1926 
No. 2, fdy., Philadelphia. . $20.26 $20.76 $20.76 $21.76 
No. 2, Valley furnace 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin'ti.. 20.94 20.94 20.94 24.19 
No. 2, Birmingham 17.25 17.26 17.25 21.0 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago* 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.0 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.75 

fasic, Valley furnace... 17.25 17.2 7.25 17.5 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 19.76 19.7¢ 20.26 19.76 
Malleable, Chicago* ... 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.00 
Malleable, Valley ein 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 18.76 18.76 18.76 18.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago . 27.04 27.04 27.04 9.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace 90.00 90.00 90.00 88.0 


Rails, Billets, ete... Per Gross Ton 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.06 $43.00 
Light rails at mill 36.00 36.00 56.00 54.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 33.00 55.00 
©O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 53.00 30.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh 34.00 34.00 54.00 6.00 
Forging billets, P’gh 39.00 39.00 59.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila. 38.30 38.30 38.30 $0.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh $3.00 413.00 43.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, lb 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.90 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cent ( “ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.12 2.12 2.12 22 
Iron bars, Chicago.. 2 O00 2 00 2? OO » of 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 00 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.90 1.90 :. 00 ~.10 
Steel bars, New York 2.14 2.14 2.14 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.90 
Tank plates, Chicago . 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.10 
Tank plates, New York s 369 2.09 2.09 2.24 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 
Beams, Chicago. . Aa 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.10 
Beams, New York.... 1.95 1.9 1.95 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 ) 2.50 

*The average,switching charge for delivery ndri 
the Chicago district is 61c. per tor 

On export business there are frequent variations 
nge of prices on various products, as show! 
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Pittsburgh 


Recovery in Steel Trade Retarded by De- 
lay in Appearance of Ford Model 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 6.—Sentiment among steel manu- 
facturers is more cheerful, but the basis for this chang 
is less in materially larger orders than in the fact 
that there has been some modification of expectations 
for the remainder of the year and current demands are 
more in line with the revised ideas of what is ahead 
for the next few months. 

There has been some increase in the demand for 
steel bars, and sales of buttwelded pipe show a fair- 
sized upturn, while at least the largest fabricating 
shops and the leading maker of large structural shape 
are well supplied with business. No appreciable in- 
crease in the sales of other finished steel products is 
noted, and in those lines where there have been gains 
there is the qualifying statement that there is room 
for more improvement. 

Failure of the Ford Motor Co. to show its new model 
at the Michigan State Fair, which opened yesterday, as 
had been promised by Mr. Ford, is somewhat disap 
pointing to those who had believed that as soon as this 
car was exhibited, there would follow a larger demand 
for steel not only from that company but from all 
other motor car producers. On the other hand, the ad 
vertising by Ford dealers urging buyers to wait for the 
new car, promising that it will be on the market soon, 
has had some favorable reaction among those serving 
the automobile industry. The doubt now is as to just 
what the word “soon” implies. Some parts makers 


Sent. 6. Aug. 3f Aug. 9, Sept i, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1927 1927 1927 1926 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 3.00 3.00 ,00 .00 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi 
cago dist. mill 10 3.11 3.10 10 
Sheets, galv No, 24, P’gh 3.85 3.85 S 5.80 
Sheets, galv. No. 24, Chi 7 
igo dist. mill 3.95 9 3.9 DD 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.2 2.25 2 2.30 
Sheets, blue > & 10. OO 
igo dist. mill oe 2.35 } 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.5 2.5 6 2.65 
W ire ails, Chicago dist > 
ll 60 2 6f 2.60 2.40 
Piain wire Pittsburgh 10 2.40 2.40 2.50 
¥ ! wire Chicago dist 
l { ' 3.40 2.00 
| rt iw galv P’gh é 26 3.35 
Barbed wit galv., Chicage 
dist 3.30 ,.30 ,0 $40 
Tin p 0 Ib. Box, Pgh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
Old Material, Per Gr To 
Heavy melting steel, P’ah.$15.50 $15.50 $15.2 $18.50 
Hea melting steel, Phila 14.00 14.00 l 0 17.00 
H vy n ting steel, Ch’'go 12.25 12.00 12.50 14.25 
Carwheels. Chicago 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.25 
Carwheels, Philadelphia l 0 15.50 15.00 17.50 
No. 1 east. Pittsburgh 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 16.00 16.00 16.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 14.75 14.78 15.00 17.00 
Ne 1 RR. wrot. Phila 15.50 15.50 15.50 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch'go, (net) 11.5! 11.50 12.00 13.50 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net T t Oven 
Furnace coke prompt $? 8 $3.00 $3.00 $ 
' ndrv v4 prompt 100 4.00 100 $.2 
Metals, 
Per Lb rT ae Buye Cents Cent Cent Cent 
I p 2 vy Yor ] An l ) l 0 450 
! roly fir ] 00 ] 00 ] 191 14.121 
Z, St. 1 G.27% 6.2 6.32% 10) 
Zine, New Y« 6.62! 6.60 6.67! 15 
d. St. I 1 6.05 6.30 6.5 8.6 
i 4 y 6.40 6 60 6.80 x 90 
(Straits), New Yor} 63.75 63.50 65.12% 67.2 
\ cA . N. ¥ 11.75 12.00 1° of 1 
\ \ a « there . 1 ’ 
rt } 
) 


serving the Ford company have not yet ordered any 
steel, and since some time must elapse between the 
shipment of the steel from the mills and its placement 
in the new car, it is patent that quantity production 
is unlikely in the next 30 days. Several other motor 
car builders will be in the market in the next week or 
10 days, but the steel industry would feel much more 
cheerful about the prospect if the Ford car were going 
on a production basis in the immediate future. 

In the final quarter of last year, automobile demand 
for steel slumped and it would not be hard for it to 
better its showing for that period this year. But there 
is no real confidence that it will unless in the next 30 
days the doubt about the Ford car is removed. 

It is generally conceded that the remainder of thi 
year will not be productive of much oil well pipe, and 
intil the mills begin rolling against early 1928 tin 
plate business, a low rate of tin mill engagement is 
likely. Some betterment is looked for in wire produc 
tion, as a result of demands from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and there are also encouraging reports from the 
implement industry. The steel trade would like to be 
hopeful about railroad buying, but outside of the rail 
and track accessories tangible promises of good future 
buying are absent. 

Steel plant engagement is somewhat improved in 
the Youngstown district, but for the complete area, in- 
luding that district, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Johns- 
town, the average rate of ingot output has not changed 
materially. 

Steel prices are holding well with some exceptions, 
but in a market in which demands are for small lots 
covering the immediate needs of consumers, prices are 
better described as steady rather than strong. 

The primary materials are dull, save for some ac- 
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tivity in household sizes of coal, which, being unaccom- 
panied by any considerable industrial demand, leaves 
supplies quite ample and means no marked strength 

prices except on the prepared sizes. There seems 
to be more spot furnace coke than the market can 
digest, and prices are weaker. Pig iron is firm. Scrap 


dealers are finding that they must meet customers’ 


1 


e ideas to market their material. 


Pig Iron.—The market has lapsed into dullness after 
the recent comparatively large sales of foundry grade, 
and there are few producers who now have any sizable 
es before them. It is patent that consumers 


either have all the iron bought that they will need 
h nmediate future or feel that when they need 
supphes they w be readily available. With only two 


irnaces in production in the Valleys on the 
ised grades, production is light enough to 
nore interest in future supplies, and there 
ve if it were not for the fact that the 

for finished stee s not heavy encugh to take 


| teel companies out of the merchant iron market 
are fairly steady It is no longer possible to 
buve) n foundry iron at more than $17.50, 
furnace or No. 2, and basic no longer is 
e at more than $17.25. On Bessemer the Valley 
now squarely quotable at $18. Valley low 
I } juoted at $27.50, but Eastern iron of 
I grad selling at a delivered price equivalent to 
$ r a few cent ess at the Valley. Through a1 
n transmission the price of Bessemer iron deliv 
Pitt irgh was given last week as $19.96; it 
} have read $19.76, or $18, Valley furnace, plus 
> 6, the freight to Pittsburgh 
The averagt pl e I Bessemer ror shipped tron 
rnace ! \ugust vas $18.31, and of basic, 
! ! W. P. Snyder & ( In J Uf 
I +19 1 1X ) ‘ per iv¢ 
| erroalloys Busi VY. whnetner viewed Tl 
‘ rders 0} ecifications against cor 
The common report about the latter is that 
ime} are reducing, rather than increasing, thei 
thly quotas, and there are only occasional car 
the commonly used ferroalloys in the way 
yusiness Prices are holding 
Semi-Finished Steel—No quickening is yet noted ir 
nd for billets, slabs and sheet bars; indeed, 
anything, is quieter than it has been, as 


tegrated sheet and tin plate manufacturers are 


Fi ! il i low rate ind are taking out very little 
vnile the Strip makers een to have almost 

ets and slabs in stock to take care of ew 

na lp then korg ny lAlit\ ste still 





awaits an upturn in the activity of motor car builders, 
but users of skelp and wire rods are ordering ship- 
ments against contracts a little more freely. There is 
no evidence of a change in prices. 


Fluorspar.—It usually happens that when consumers 
of gravel fluorspar begin to evince interest in their 
winter requirements, as they commonly do at this time 
of the year, competition grows sharper. This year is 
proving no exception and, in the efforts of producers 
to get orders, a price of $16.50 per net ton at mines 
has become rather common on domestic spar running 85 
per cent calcium fluoride and not over 5 per cent silica. 
Imported spar of approximately the same analysis is 
freely offered at $16 per net ton, duty paid, c.if. At- 
lantic ports, and, enjoying a relatively low inland rail 
rate, is said to be penetrating as far west as Cleve- 
land and Wheeling. Steel makers usually stock this 
material in the fall to escape shipments when the 
weather is cold enough to freeze it. 


Wire Products.—Nails are not moving freely, but 
manufacturers in this district appear satisfied that 
other products are as active as can be expected at 
this time of the year, which ordinarily is a quiet period. 
The market is an average one compared with the past 
two years at this season. Prices named on new busi- 
ness are above those in invoices of current shipments, 
but the trade is looking forward to the fourth quarter 
to see full establishment of present quotations. Mill 
operations do not average more than 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

Spring dating terms have been named on woven 
wire fence in the South, effective Sept. 1. 


Rails and Track Supplies——Not much business is 
developing in these items for local manufacturers. 
The stronger tendency in the coal market incident to 
the revival in the demand for winter household re- 
quirements is expected to bring more mines into pro- 
duction and create more activity in light-section rails 
and small spikes. But the trade is not expecting much 
buying of standard-section rails and track supplies 
before the end of the month. Prices are reasonably 


steady. 


Tubular Goods.—Most makers lately have been ex- 
periencing some improvement in the demand for butt- 
welded pipe, which is used chiefly in building construc- 
tion, now in its active season, and general business 
is slightly heavier as a result of numerous small-lot 
shipments of lapwelded pipe from stock that were 
wanted promptly. But reports of better business are 
isually qualified by the observation that there is room 
for more improvement. Pipe makers have become rec- 
onciled to the fact that the oil industry will not pro- 
vide much casing, drill and drive pipe in the remainder 
of this year. It has been a rather lean year in those 
kinds of pipe, and with few makers are shipments of 
buttwelded pipe as large as they were up to this time 
last year. Some good-sized gas pipe line orders have 
served to save the year from making a very poor show- 
ing. Tube business is below the average of the early 
part of the year but reasonably steady. 


THE [Ron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 


Sept. 6, 1927, 2.367c. a Lb 
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Pig Iron 
Sept. 6,1927, $18.04 a Gross Ton 


‘ \ k ag $18.13 
One month ago 18.13 
me vear ago ° 19.46 
l0-vear pre-war average 15.72 
Rased on average of basic iron at Valley 
ind foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 

i fuffalo, Valley and Birminghan 

High Low 

1927 $19.71 Jar i $18.04 Sept. 6 
1926 21.54 Jan. 5 19.46 July 13 
1925 22.50 Jan. 13 18.96, July 7 
1924 2a.S8 Feb. 26 19.21, Nov 3 
1923 O86 Mar. 20 20.77, Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


Base Per Lb 

.b. Pittsburgh mills ec .1.80¢. 

o.b. Chicago .. : ..1.90c¢. to 2.00c. 

el'd Philadelphia 2.12c. 

i'd New York .2.14¢. 

el'd Cleveland .1.99¢. 

.b. Cleveland aca a his ae aceate . -1.80c. 

.b. Birmingham ...... ....~1.95e. to 2.06c. 

f. Pacific ports Lace ie i fok cal 5a 

b. San Francisco mills. . .2.35c. to 2.40¢ 
Billet Steel Reinforcina 

b. Pittsburgh mills... ....-1.80c. to 1.90¢ 

b. Birmingham ..... 1.95c. to 2.05c. 


Rail Steel 


b. mill 1.65¢e..to 1.80c. 
b. Chicago .. 5 iia . -1.90c. 
Iron 
mmon iron, f.o.b. Chicago. 2.00c. 
fined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills. .2.75¢. 
mmon iron, del’d Philadelphia 2.12c. 
mmon iron, del’d New York. 2.14c. 
Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb 
b. Pittsburgh mills....... .1.75e. to 1.80c. 
b. Chicago ........ 1.90c. to 2.00c 
b. Birmingham ... ; . .1.90¢. to 2.00c. 
Cleveland ; Sai eee 
d Philadelphia : ~~ 2.07¢. to 2.12c. 
d New York . ; cistaa 2.09. to 2.14c. 
f. Pacific ports ah 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 
b. Pittsburgh mills... ....1.75e. to 1.80c. 
b. Chicago ........ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
b. Birmingham .... i 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
d Cleveland ..... ; , , «ae p meee 
el'd Philadelphia ae 1.90e¢. to 2.02c¢. 
Le 2 yy 1.90c. to 2.04c. 
f. Pacific ports..... 2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 


Base Per Lb 


gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh. 2.30¢. 
\ll gages, 6 in. to 12 in., P’gh.. ; *2.10¢ 
} 13 and 14 gage, 12 in. to 14 in., P’gh, 
et eee ee ee ee a . .2.80c, 
15 and 16 gage, 12 in. to 14 in., P’gh, 
et ze ‘6 .2.40¢. 


ages, narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 
2.40c. to 2.60c 
gages, 6 in. and wider, Chicago, 
2.20c. to 2.50¢ 
n ties, per bundle 45-lb. out of stock. 
.b. Atlantic ports s eae = ween 
n ties, per bundle 45-lb. out of stock, 
.b. Gulf ports 3 ; $1.20 


“Mills follow plate or sheet prices according 
ize on wider than 14 in. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills 2.20c. to 2.30c. 
f.o.b. Chicago ....... vans 2.30¢ 
Cleveland ..... paea ..-2.80¢c. to 2.35c. 
ifting, ground, f.o.b. mill... .. *2.45c. to 2.90c. 
ps, under 12 in., f.o.b. P’gh mill 3.25c. 


ips, under 12 in., f.o.b. Cleveland mills. .3.25c. 
ps, under 12 in., delivered Chicago... ..3.55c. 
ps, under 12 in., f.o.b. Worcester mill. .3.40c. 
psheets, 12 in. and wider, Pittsburgh 
ill Nek bile Gk aa dae eee occe O00, 
psheets, 12 in. and wider, Cleveland 
mill (Es ChEREES canes ee eee .3.00c. 
ipsheets, 12 in. and wider, del’d Chicago .3.30c. 


“According to size. 


Wire Products 
obbhers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 
Base Per Kea 


nails Sake ns nh sd esse ewes . $2.55 
I IIS i oto wis datuan seunawee 4.55 
RNG Ms casas eedess beens case ae 

NON SY Patton tna eeackeees coos Oe 
nent coated nails i a jus pia .. 2.55 
Base Per 100 Lb 

ht plain wire, No. 9 gage...... .. $2.40 
nenled femee WIG ......cccccvecssecece MOO 
a. ee. es eee ‘ , .. 8.40 

, i eres cc econ ; . 3.00 
Sarbed wire, galv’d.... ; 3.25 
Uarbed wire, painted..... : 3.00 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 

es are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 

ngham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 

iss., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 

plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
ierson, Ind., $1 higher. 

Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


Oo. Pitteheeet ..ivcscces Serre. 
D.C te he oe cece he 65.00 
b. Anderson, Ind ei i ected uk ie a 2 66.00 
b. Chicago district mills.............. 67.00 
ho Oe EE a Se ae 68.00 
OO, DN. advice dawoevceves 68.00 





Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburg? 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham 





Box Annealed, One Pass ¢ d Rolled 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.00¢ 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch'go dist. mill 3.10¢ 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia 3.32¢ 
No. 2 f.o.b. Birmingham. 3.15¢ 


Metal Furniture Sheets 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade 4.15« 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade 3. 95e 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3. Re 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mil! 8 Ge 
No. 24, del’'d Philadelphia 4.17« 
No 24, f.o.b. Birmingham 4.00c 

Tin Mill Black Pl 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburg? 00c.to 3.10« 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mil 3.20 
Lutomobile Bodu Sheets 
No. 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 4.25 
Long Te es 
No. 28, &-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill 4.20c. to 4.30¢ 


rine >I. 
lin Plate 

Pe Base Boa 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills $5.50 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood. Ind. 5.60 


Terne Plate 
(Fob Vorgantown or Pittsburah) 


(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


&-lb. coating 1.C.$11.40 | 25-lb. coating I.C.$17.30 
15-lb. coating 1.C. 14.45 | 30-lb. coating I1.¢ 18.75 
20-Ib. coating L.C. 15.80 | 40-Ib. coating 1.C. 20.85 

Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh. Chicago or Ohio Mill) 
S. A. E 
Series 
Numbers Rase Pe 00 Lb 
21.00% (14°, Nickel, 0.10 to 0.20% 
Carbon) $2.90 to $3.00 
2400 (31407 Nickel) 1.10to 4.20 
2500 (5% Nickel) 5.00 to 5.25 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) $10 to 3.20 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) 1.75 to 5.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 6.75 to 7.00 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) 6.00 to 6.25 
5100 (Chromium Steel) 3.10 to 3.20 
5200* (Chromium Steel) 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) 1.10to 4.30 
6100 (i(Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.60 to 3.80 

9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
steel) $.00to 3.15 

Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55* 

Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.) 4.10 to 4.20 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 


Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.10 to 4.30 


Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—-0.40 Molyb.) 1.00 to 4.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15-—-0.25 Molyb.) 3.10 to 3.20 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 0.50 


Molybdenum) 4.50to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel] bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differentia! for 
cold-drawn bars is Ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price 


*Not S. A. E. specification, but numbered by 
mzenufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system 


Rails 


Per Gross Ton 


Standard, f.o.b. mill. ... $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill 36.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill 34.00 
Light ‘from billets), f.o.b. Ch'go 

mill ; $36.00 to 38.00 
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Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 





Track Equipment 
Base per 100 Lb 


Spikes . in. and larger $2.80 to $2.90 
Spikes, ‘4 in. and smaller 2.20 to 3.00 
Spikes, boat and barge 8.10 
Tie plates, steel 2.35 
Angle bars 2.75 
*Track bolts, all sizes, per 100 count, 

70 per cent off list 


*Chicago mill prices on large track bolts are 
shown in Chicago market report. 


Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel | Tron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv. 
re 45 19% '\%4 to % +11 39 
Mt t, 51 25% |! 22 2 
li, 56 4214 | % 28 11 
’ 60 iwsm% 1 1 to 1% 40 13 
. tn 2 62 50%, 
Lap Weld 
55 43% 12 23 i 
91 to 6 59 17% /\/2% 26 11 
and & 56 43h, 8 to 6 2s 13 
9 and 10 45 32% 17 to 12 26 11 
ll and 12 53 40} 
Butt Weld. extra strong, plain ends 
( 11 24%|)% to % 19 +54 
yy to *% 1 31 i, 21 17 
53 42%, | % 28 12 
‘ he i7l, 1 to 1% a0 i4 
1 to 1! 60 194, 
to 3 61 501, 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain end 
, 53 42% 2 23 9 
2%, to 4 57 1614121, to 4 29 15 
41% to 6 56 451%4,14% to 6 28 14 
i to 8 52 9%, '7 to 8 21 lS 
9 and 10 45 $82%,/'9 to 12 16 » 
ll and 12 14 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5% On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 2%% 


Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
eago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
t 


2 to 2% in 27 1% in ‘ +18 
2) to 2% in 37 1™% to 1% in x 
3m. 40 2 to 2% in 2 
3% to 3% in 12% | 2% to 3 in 7 
4 to 13 in 46 3% to 4% in 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 7 fives extra are 
given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens to 


2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes 


Standard Commerctal Seamless RBoiles 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
1 in . 6O 13 in. 5 
1% to 1% in 52 3% to 3% in 47 
1% in. 36 4 in. 50 
2 to 2% in 31 4%, 5 and 6 in 45 
2% to 2% in 39 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in.. 37 8% and 3% in 53 
2% and 2% in 45 4 in. 56 
3 in. 51 4%. 5 and 6 in 51 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $* per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me- 
chanical tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Per Cent Off LAat 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, base 55 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base 50 


Pius differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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Sheets. Demand aoes not increase much, but 


makers are holding 


firmly to quoted prices. Reports 
of price weakness appear to apply chiefly to the sec 
ondary market, resale prices in many distributing cen 
being as low as mill prices and in some cases 


eve lowe} This is a result of the fact that some of 


he anufacturers did not insist on prompt acceptance 
hipments on orders taken prior to the price advance 
nced late in April. Since buyers were permitted 

efer de es, prices that were supposed to have 

( ¢ o the end of Jun¢ yntinued for some 
tl! : I f n i VM | iding the int 
I ! e jobbers that in low-priced pur 
t Bot makers tha rdinarily serve the Ford 
M ( ul et to appear in the market for sheets 
I ( tnat npa Otherwise the de 
e¢ Ll? py In the mmon 

! } ’ ig er thar 

anothe 

lin Plate emand for tin plate is on a sn ‘ ‘ 

pa ring } ep. al 
! b iberal stk ments 

b ! nave not ound 

‘ lement thos hipments | new pur 
( growlr weather this month may hel} 
l¢ bu eneral ng, the ear is 
re ! end far as p ers’ can ( f ! 
concernet Salmor re late this year, and 

t ! nt t i I er pac tnar ia 
lhe nge in th it is not being 

t ! ! ! as n 1 the preset ne Mill 

, @y rathe a ( ‘ ’ , 

Bars, Plates and Shapes.—There has been some in 
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Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Prices st 
ack uniformity, with the smaller make till going 
to 2.20c., base Pittsburgh, for ordinary orders, but wit} 
the larger producers and those controlling most of th 
capacity insisting on 2.30c., base, on all business except 
that of a few buyers in the Detroit district who, on 
account of the tonnage purchased, have alway bought 
for le thar he general market All of the small to 
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Boat S 
‘rack bolts % I ind s eT ¢ 0 ren nt 
6 per ent off 
Machine bolts, per 100 count.62% per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, per 100 count.62% ] nt off list 


Nuts, all styles, per 100 count 
62% per cent off list 
‘ 100 Ib $3.50 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib.. 2.90 
= Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib 2.90 
Common wire nails, per Keg $2.80 to 2.90 
Cement coated nails, per keg 2.85 to 2.95 


Lares rivets, base per 
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try is going to increase production in the near future, it 
is not yet apparent in the demand for hoops and bands 
and hot and cold-rolled strips, which is still of moderate 
proportions and entirely for early delivery. Prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—August proved a somewhat 
better month in specifications than July, but still left 
a sizable gap between bookings and productive capacity. 
Manufacturers could do more business, but they do not 
seem disposed to increase their order books at the ex- 
pense of prices. Indications are that present prices will 
be continued on fourth quarter business. 


Coke and Coal.—The spot coke market has definitely 
weakened in the past week, and as against some sales 
last week at $3.15 or more for furnace fuel, $3 has be- 
come the maximum and standard grade has sold down 
to $2.85 per net ton at Connellsville ovens, while less 
than $4 has been done on some machine-pushed 72-hr. 
coke. Blast furnaces running on Connelisville coke have 
not been taking the full quotas on contracts, and it has 
been necessary to find buyers for the tonnage released. 
The purchasers, as a rule, have taken the coke for some 
other purposes than the smelting of ore. Some pre- 
liminary negotiations for fourth quarter tonnages of 
furnace coke have been started, but no actual business 
has yet been done. There is a belief in some quarters 
that the coal situation may be strong enough in that 
period to raise coke-producing costs. Activity continues 
in household coal, but industrial consumers are still too 
well much interested in fresh supplies. 


+ 


] 
STOC KE d to pe 


Old Material——The past week has brought out no 
material changes in scrap prices. Heavy melting steel 
has been sold again at $15.50 to the steel maker who 
recently took 10,000 tons at that price, and seemingly 
hat is all that can be obtained from mills in this dis- 
trict. A mill that might take on tonnages is offering 
only $15.25. The market is quotable at those prices, 
which also are being paid by dealers, who have higher- 
priced orders to cover at some points in the area, A 
blast furnace grades has been 
The regular September list of the Penn- 

failroad contains approximately 37,000 net 
scrap, while there are 3000 tons in a supple- 
mentary list. 

The September scrap list of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway contains 


+ 


fair-sized tonnage of 


sold at $11.50. 


svlvania 
, 


tons ol 
o950 gross tons. 


delivered « , ers’ yards in 


joints taking the Pittsburgh district 


H tee $15.25 to $1 ) 
> 14 OT l 0 
( I I ed sheet steel j uTo 15.00 

ndled sheets, sides and ends l Oto 14.00 
( st ron carwheels 15.00to 15.50 
Sheet bar crops, ordinat 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy breakable cast 14.50to 15.00 
Ni °? railroad wrought l 29 to 15.75 
Heavy teel axle turnings 14.00 to 14.90 
Machine shop turnings 11.50 to 12.00 

Acid Open-Hearth Furnace Grades 

I knuckles and couplers 16.75 to 17.25 
Rail 1d coil and leaf springs 16.75 to 17.2 
I ed steel wheels 16.75 to 17.25 
Low pl phorus billet and bloon 

nd °20.00to 20.50 

ends . 2 
Low phosphorus, mill plate 19.50 to 20.00 

x phosphorus, light rracde 7.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crop 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings 14.00 to 14.50 

Electric Furnace Grades 

w phosphorus punchings 17.00 to 17 09 

Heavy steel axle turnings 14.00 to 14.50 


Blast Furnace Grades 


Short shoveling steel turnings 11.50to 12.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast iron borings 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 busheling 10.25 to 10.75 


Rolling Mill Grades 
Steel car axles 


7 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 


12.00 to 12.50 
Cupola Grades 

N« 1 cast ; 

Rails 3 ft. and under 
Malleable Grades 

tailroad 

Industrial ... 

Agricultural 


15.00 to 15.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


15.25 to 15.7 
14.75 to 15.25 
14.25to 14.7 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Billets and Blooms Slabs Wire Rods 


Per Gross Ton oe 1 Per Gross Ton 
Rerolling, 4-in. and over $33.00 8 in. x 2 in. and larger ¢23.00 “Common soft, base : $43.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and in- Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in 409 «0«Screw stoch $5.00 per ton over base 

cluding 1%-in ; ... $33.50 to 34.00 Carbon 0.20 to 0.40% 3.00 per ton over base 
Forging, ordinary .. ; 39.00 to 40.00 Carbon 0.41 to 0.95 00 per ton over base 
Forging, guaranteed ; 44.00 to 45.00 Skelp Carbon 0.56¢ to 0 0 per ton over base 
: - r) Carbon over 0.75 10.00 per ton over bas« 
Sheet Bars i Acid 15.00 per ton over base 
" " Grooved 1 Ri 
> 2 Vaux Ty - 
Per Gross Ton  Sheared 1.80 *Chicago mill base is $44. Cleveland mill 
Open-hearth or Bessemer : sean $34.00 WUniversa 1.80¢ base, $43 
Prices of Raw Material 
Ores Ferromanganese Fluxes and Refractories 
Lake Superior Ores. Delivered Lowe? Per Gross Ton : 
Lake Ports Domestic, 80° furnace or ab’d $90.00 roeper Per Net Ton 
> Per Gross Ton Foreign, 80¢ Atlantic or Gulf port, duty ; 1 j 
ape ‘ « esti RHO g d ove! calcit uo ‘ 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron . .$4.55 paid ...... . .- 90.00 Dom 5 ee con as ; 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron 4.40 . 8 , not over 6 ilica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron a a ; 4.40 Spiegeleisen and Kentucky mines $16.50 to $17.00 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... 4.25 Per Q $7 i ' 
oa @ ’ . re ri OS d . N > ly , ] ) ar ~entuch ines $2 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron.......... -» 4.15 Domestic. 19 to 21% $33 00 to $34.00 Ne 2 lum Illinois and Kentucky min 20.00 
. . . r¢ al fy ve 
Foreign Ore. c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore Domestic, 16 to 19* 00 to 5.00 oreign, & calcium fluoride, not over 5 
Per Unit . : . _ silica, c.i.f. Atlantie port, duty paid $16.00 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% Electric F errosilicon Domestic, N 1 gfound bulk, 95 to 98% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algeria. ate whe 10.50¢. Per Gross Ton Delivered calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66° iron, 50 of €85.00 to $87.50 of 
9.75c. to 10.00« FE ¢ ’ . a “an f Illinois and Kentucky mines $32.50 
Manganese ore, washed, 52° manganese, , . ; ; . ; ss 
from the Caucasus....... sens ot penta ae Gee Per Gross To Per Gross Ton Fire Clay 
Manganese ore, Brazilian, African or Indian, Mu pty I oe Oe Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
basis 50% ee ei rete ts 40c.to42c. 19% .. - $35.00 | 12 -+ + - 939.00 wlll eae 
rungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 11 37.00 | 14 to lf $45 to 46.00 First Quality Second Quality 
SE, on eGc adie es ck oes $10.50 to $10.75 . ane Pennsylvania $43.00 to $46.00 $35.00 to $38.00 
Per Gross Ton Bessemer Ferrosilicon eeaiiatad 13.00 to 46.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50% CroOQs, crude, c.i-f. > ; , : ae a ' 
Atlantic seaboard ; .. .$22.00 to $24.00 I am Jackson County, Ohio, eee New Jersey 10.00 to 65.00 
Per Lb. a I er Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton Ohio 43.00 to 46.00 25.00 to 38.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85‘ concentrates of 10% $3 one.08 2 ee Kentucky . 48.00 to 46.00 35.00 to 38.00 
ne SI eS eo ee oe 50c. to 55c. 11 cece 6.00 : . 
Missouri 43.00 to 46.00 25.00 to 38.00 
Silvery Iron [llir 13.00 to 46.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Coke . ; Ninois to 5.00 te 
Per Net Ton F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace Ground fire clay, 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton per ton i.00 
prompt tenes e eee eeeereeeens $2.85 to $3.00 6 f $26.50 | 10 $32.00 Silica Brick 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 1% 27.50 | 11 34.00 ’er 1000 f.0.b. Works 
prompt 5 dine eka ke Sa ot 4.00to 4.50 &% 28.50 | 12° 6.00 Per 10 "we netics 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 9% 30.00 Pennsylvania $43.00 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- Chicago ; 52.00 
land, del’d ........... Roe 12.00 Other Ferroalloys Birmingham 50.00 
; Foundry, by-product, Newark or . . . pee EE aS . , 
Jersey City, delivered........... 9.59 to 10.77 Ferrotungsten, per it contained metal, , Silica clay, per ton -~-~ 88.50 to 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ........... 5.50 del'd a 95c. to $1.05 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis.... 9.75 Ferrochromium, 4 to f carbon and up, 65 Magnesite Brick 
. to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- Per Net Ton 
ered, in carloads 11.50c. 
y > _ : ' Standar« Le o.b 3a ore r 
Coal Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, Standard _ f altimore and 3 
7 Per Net Ton f.o.b. furnace : $3.15 to $3.65 Chester, Pa . $65.00 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net Grain magnesite, f.o.b Baltimore and 
Perr Pic adoe om we $1.50 to $1.90 ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads .. .$200.00 Ch Pp 40.00 
F Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace hester, - : 
si ve TT CET TTT CT TTC 1.60 to 1.90 material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale . ; 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. mines 2.00 to 2.15 Tenn., base, per net ton ‘ .--- $91.00 Chrome Brick p Net 7 
4 : ¢ ‘ on 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 1.25 to 1.35 Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b An- ’ 
. Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.40 to 1.60 niston, Ala., per net ton.... $122.50 Standard size . $45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts Bolts and Nuts Small Rivets 


Per 100 Pieces Per Cent Off List (ye-In. and Smaller) 
. : : ’ _ : " er ¢ tof ist 
.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham or Semi-finished hexagon nuts 70 Per ( = ; Vi a 
Chicago) icles wagon castellated nuts. &./ 7 F.o.b. Pittsburgh ‘ 7 70, 10 and & 
nicago Per Cent Off List Semi-finished hexagon ca uted r , S.ALE . Fob. Cleveland ....70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
. Stove bolts in- packages... ..---80,10and5 fob. Chicago . ...70, 10, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
: *Machine bolts 70 Stove bolts in bulk 80, 10. 5 and 2! 
— "SQRRGRI SDD «<< cttncascvsewendevensues aes s volts bulk , 10,5 and 2% . i 
‘arriage b q Ss w 
REGED HOU becuse cesccavnvesiss ‘10 ‘Tire bolts nit. 60 and 5 Cap and Set Screws 
: RAS TD hus ouch eis neeanseeewaens eben i0 (Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 heads ; rr per 100 lb. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square... .70 Per Cent Off Liat 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagon 70 Milled cap screws ~) 80, 10 and 10 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or _ Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
CROGE . pedusbussseaces30avwne hoc tccevcinee I oo . 80 and 10 
ye sarge Rivets 
WR ech ances 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list g Milled headless set screws, cut thread.........80 
(14-In. and Larger) Upset hex. head cap screws, U.8.S. thread, 
Base per 100 Lb 85 and 5 
*F.o.b. Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh. : ; : sai 2 Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread. ..85 and 5 
Solts with rolled threads up to and including F.0.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland... ..$2.75 to $3.00  [jpset set screws ; ex ed 80, 10 and 10 
. . . —— > OF es ‘ ‘ 7 & 
. in. x 6 in, take 10 per cent lower list prices. F.o.b. Chicago ...... 2.85to 3.10 Milled studs ........... tee . ---. Wand 5 
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Chicago 


Sharp Competition in Structural Shapes 
—Pig Iron Weaker 


CHICAGO, Sept. 6.—Structural awards are a feature 
of this market, the total tonnage placed this week being 
close to 10,000 tons. Two orders for railroad bridges 
account for 3100 tons, of which 2300 tons was placed 
by the Great Northern. Another noteworthy contract 
calls for 4000 tons for a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Paducah, Ky. 

Sales of finished steel show a sharp increase, being 
120 per cent above the weekly average so far this 
year. In the meantime mill operations have not been 
changed, but producers are slowly building backlogs 
with the result that rolling schedules are already on a 
slightly more economical basis. Although several large 
orders for structural material and tanks are included 
in the sales total for the week, the bulk of incoming 
business is from widely scattered users. It is notice- 
able, however, that individual purchases are measur- 
ably larger than in the mid-summer months. While 
there is little to support the belief that a general buy- 
ng movement is getting under way, there is greater 
confidence that the trend of business will be upward 
during the fall, and with that expectation stocks in 
some lines are being carried in better balance. Pur- 
chases by the railroads, except in wire products, are 
unusually light. 

Pig Iren.—Inquiry for Northern iron is well main- 
uut it is noted that individual wants of users 
are smaller than recently. Sales for current require- 
ments are in good volume, but in the present market 
a purchase of 300 to 400 tons is considered sizable. 
In total shipments the first week in September will not 


1 


show well, because of the three holidays. Release or- 


ders received after Labor Day indicate, however, that 
the August rate, me of the highest so far 
this year, is being maintained. It now develops that 
most of the boat iron sold in this district will be de- 
livered to users in and near Chicago. The bulk of 


going business to local furnaces is being taken at 


which was « 


$19.50, but offers have been made and some business 
has been accepted at $19, f.o.b., local furnaces. On 
the whole, prices lack strength. 


S pe gross to at Chicago 
Northern N« foundry, sil. 1.75 
+ 9 9 . $19 0 
N’th’'n Ne 1 fdy Sl z.209 to 2.75 0.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 19.50 
High phosphorus 19.50 
I Superior charcoal, averag 
! l 7.04 
S r N 2 fdy (all rail) t 
Soutl n Ne (barge and rail) 21.4 
A 1 ft 2 per nt 
DI $3150 to 2 00 
Silver il. S per cent 50.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon 14 te 15 
’ ‘ t 16.79 
Price ire delivered consumers’ yards ex- 
ept on Northern foundry, high phosphorus and 
alleable which are f.o.b. local furnace, not 
cluding an average switching charge of 61: 


per gross ton 


Ferroalloys.—Several carloads of 19 to 21 per cent 
spiegeleisen have been placed at $33, Hazzard, Pa. 
Otherwise this market is quiet. Specifications for 
ferromanganese are in fair volume, but no sales are 
reported. Users of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are taking 
out moderate quantities. 


Prices delivered Chicago SO) per cent ferromal 
ganese, $97.56 ) per cent ferrosilicon, $85 te 
$87.50 spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent $40.76 to 
$41.76 


Plates.—Order books in wide plates have been fur- 
ther enlarged by a purchase of tank material for de- 
livery in the Southwest. The 3500 tons required is to 
be shipped at the earliest convenience of the mill. Old 
inquiry for like material totals close to 3000 tons. Al- 
though new projects are said to be under way, they 
have not progressed to the point where a definite ton- 
nage is being sought. Miscellaneous orders for plates 
are more numerous, but rarely represent the require- 
ments of users beyond the next 30 days. Railroad buy- 
ing continues to drag bottom. Fresh inquiry this week 
includes nine gas-electric cars for the Chicago & North 
Western. The Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation has 
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taken orders for six diners from the Lehigh Valley and 
two baggage-mail cars from the Chicago Great West- 
ern. Mill prices for plates are unchanged at 1.90c. to 
2c., Chicago, but the lower quotation is rapidly becom- 
ing the more common even on small orders. 


Mill prices on plates per Ib.: 1.90c. to 2c., base, 

Chicago 

Structural Material.—This has been another active 
week in structural awards, which totaled about 12,000 
tons. One shop has booked 5800 tons in four orders, and 
a bridge plant in Milwaukee has taken 4000 tons for a 
bridge across the Ohio River at Paducah, Ky. A new 
project of note is the Civil Courts building at Milwau- 
kee. The first unit, which will be constructed at an 
early date, calls for 2000 tons, and the complete build- 
ing will take about 4000 tons. Fabricators in this dis- 
trict are engaged at 70 per cent of capacity. Competi- 
tion is unusually keen and prices still show a strong 
tendency to sag, the greatest weakness being shown in 
beam spans, such as are commonly used for highway 
bridge work. Stocks at shops are being held at a mini- 
mum, and only an occasional order gives evidence that 
a fabricator is willing to carry steel that is not covered 
by an actual contract. Mill prices in structural shapes 
are weak, and in several cases as low as 1.85c., Chicago, 
has been named to fabricators bidding on large-size 
projects. 

Vill prices on plain material per Ib 1.90c. to 2e 

base Chicago 

Reinforcing Bars.—This market is marking time 
both in new awards and in fresh inquiries. Most active 
among the larger projects that are pending is the 
Chicago Evening Post building, requiring 800 tons of 
bars. Bending shops on the whole are well engaged, 
and they are meeting the prompt delivery demands of 
contractors. The price situation remains unchanged. 
Small lots of billet bars readily bring from 2.65c. to 2.75c. 
per lb., Chicago warehouse. Orders up to 300 tons each 
have been taken at 2.30c. to 2.40c., but there has been 
no test of prices on contracts for 500 tons or more, all 
recent awards of that size having been made against 
quotations submitted when prices were lower. 

Bars.—The beginning of the new months has 
brought out a substantial increase in the demand for 
soft steel bars. Specifications for the week exceed 
shipments by not less than 75 per cent. Shipping sched- 
ules arranged by manufacturers of farm machinery in- 
dicate a growing demand from that source, and there 
has been no cut in the rate of operations among local 
forgers. The installation of forging equipment by a 
number of manufacturers is leading some to believe 
that the capacity of forging units is gaining rapidly on 
the demand. Mill prices on mild steel bars are steady 
at 1.90c. to 2c., Chicago. In the bar iron market both 
new buying and specifications are in larger volume, and 
prices are holding at 2c., Chicago. Demand for alloy 
steel bars is steady, and shipping schedules for Septem- 
ber indicate that production will hold close to a 70 per 
cent level in the new month. Shipments of rail steel 
bars are heavier, being not far behind production, 
which stands at 70 per cent of local mill capacity. Or- 
ders are widely diversified, but a more active demand 
from agricultural machinery manufacturers and metal 
locker builders is clearly indicated. The barn equipment 
industry is running at a steady rate, not having experi- 
enced the customary mid-summer luil. Mill prices in 
hard steel bars are weak at 1.90c., Chicago. 

Vill prices per 1b.: Soft steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c., 

base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c., base, Chicago; 

rail steel bars, 1.90c., base, Chicago. 

Hot-Rolled Strip.—Specifications are steady, and 
production is close to 80 per cent of local mill capacity. 

Sheets.—Orders are in good volume, although indi- 
vidually small and for immediate shipment. Deliveries 
from mills range two to three weeks, with a tendency 
to spread, as specifications exceed shipments by a small 
margin. Orders from the South are small owing to the 
fact that supplies are reaching that territory from the 
upper Ohio River, rather than because of a lack of de- 
mand. Local producers are quoting 3.15c., base, for 
black, 4c. for galvanized and 2.40c. for blue annealed 
sheets, delivered in Chicago. These prices are moder- 
ately strong, but uneasiness is felt over the possibility 
of competition from makers of wide strip sheets. Pro- 











duction is averaging close to 70 per cent of hot mill 
capacity. 


Base prices per Ilb., delivered from mill in Chicago: 
No. 24 black, 3.15c.; No. 24 galvanized, 4c.; No. 10 
blue annealed, 2.40c. Delivered prices at other 
Western points are equa] to the freight from Gary 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 lb. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Wire Products.—Demand from the manufacturing 
trade is slower, and most incoming orders are for de- 
livery in the next 30 days. Business emanating from 
jobbers is steady as a whole. To the east of Chicago 
the demand is lighter, but this is offset by larger or- 
ders from Iowa, the Southwestern States and points in 
the lower Mississippi River region. There has been an 
increase in railroad orders, calling principally for 
barbed wire and nails. Locally the demand for nails 
is dull, and nail production stands at 30 per cent of ca- 
pacity or lower, while in all wire mill products the aver- 
age is close to 55 per cent. Prospects for an active fall 
demand are such that producers are enlarging stocks, 
which are now heavier than at any time in the summer 
months. Mill prices of wire and wire products are given 
on page 657. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Word has been passed 
about that the Chesapeake & Ohio will not close on its 
inquiry for 55,000 tons of standard-section rails before 
Sept. 15. The approval of an appropriation for rails by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul now appears to have 
been a step taken to meet obligations against an old 
order and therefore does not indicate the future re- 
quirements of that railroad. 


Prices f.o.b. mill, per gross ton: Standard-section 
open-hearth and Bessemer rails, $43: light rails 
rolled from billets, $36 to $38. Per Lb.: Standard 
railroad spikes, 2.90c.; track bolts with square nuts 


3.90c.; steel tie plates, 2.35c.; angle bars, 2.75c 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—From the viewpoint of 
specifications this market is only moderately active. 
Producers are out with fourth quarter contracts, some 
of which have been signed at the existing discounts. 
Although some contracts for large rivets have been 
signed at $3.10, Chicago, there is some doubt that this 
price will hold. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Of outstanding interest in this 
market is an inquiry by Detroit for 16,500 tons. Bids 
will be opened on Sept. 10 on 2500 tons of 30-in. Class 
C, 3000 tons of 36-in. Class C, 6500 tons of 8-in. Class B 
and 4500 tons of 6-in. Class B pipe. Saginaw, Mich., 
will receive tenders up to Sept. 6 on 120 tons of 20-in. 
and 124 tons of 6-in. to 16-in., all Class B pipe. Akron, 
Oh‘o, is in the market for 675 tons of 6-in., 315 tons of 
8-in. and small lots of 4-in. and 12-in., Class B pipe. 
Orders from contractors have bulked large in the aggre- 
gate, and public utilities are again taking fair tonnages. 
The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. is low bidder at Keno- 
sha, Wis., on 300 tons of 6-in. and 100 tons of 8-in. 
Class B pipe in 16-ft. lengths at $36.90, delivered. The 
freight from Birmingham is $8.50 and the length car- 
ries a $1 extra, making the Birmingham price $27.40, 
based on 12-ft. lengths. 


Prices per net ton, delivered Chicago: Water pipe, 
6-in. and over, $35.70 to $37.20; 4-in., $39.70 to 
$41.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra 


Coke.—Shipments of by-product foundry coke con- 
tinue to expand, and all ovens in this district are 





Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.10¢ 
EO Eee ee wccascins, Binet 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel...... 2.05c. to 2.15¢ 


Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 


Rounds and hexagons .60c 


Wiates aR SOUATOS 2 ic cccsccwces 10¢ 
PE oo 4.u0d wed we oa Oe Oe On Ses 65e 
PE nv we atiens hah © be besa «eee a8 15¢ 


$5c 


RO 


Black sheets (No. 24)....- 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24).... 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10).... 


Wwe OW Se WS Oe 


50c 
Spikes, standard railroad 55 
NE WEEE sein va cee as 7 55¢ 
Rivets, structural 60c 
Rivets, boiler ane .60c 

Per Cent Off List 

ee cv e eked as oh ke ead . 60 
Carriage bolts 5 den esas Uae aie e's . 60 
Coach or lag SCTeWS.........sssee8:; 60 
Hot-pressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank. 60 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank 60 
No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib......$3 20 
Common wire nails, base per keg. .$2.85to 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per keg........ 2.95 











lighted. Producers have dropped the 50c. a ton extra 
asked on spot sales, and all users are now paying $9.75, 
local ovens, or $10.25, delivered in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. East of here, largely in the eastern part 
of Michigan, competition for going foundry coke busi- 
ness has brought out lower prices, at least one producer 
having named $9, Detroit, representing a cut of 50c. 
a ton. 

Old Material.—Sales in this market are more nu- 
merous, and prices of several grades have advanced. 
A mill has taken a fair tonnage of heavy melting steel 
at $12.75 a gross ton, delivered, representing an ad- 
vance of 25c. a ton over the recent low level. A user 
has purchased close to 1000 tons of cast iron borings at 
25c. above last week’s price, or at $11.25 a gross ton, 
delivered. There is still a shortage of this grade, 
though the situation is less acute than in late August. 
Several furnaces continue to substitute busheling be- 
cause of the inability of dealers to furnish borings in 
the quantities specified in contracts. Steel mills in gen- 
eral are again taking full shipments. With rail-rolling 
schedules at the low point of the year, there is little 
doubt that scrap is being used in greater abundance, 
but it is not clear whether current deliveries are going 
into production or whether producers of steel are ac- 
cumulating heavier stocks. Railroad shipments of scrap 
are a trifle heavier, but yard stocks are not growing, as 
dealers are having practically no trouble in placing ton- 
nage as it comes out on track. A user has purchased 
1000 tons of hydraulic compressed sheets at $11 a gross 
ton, delivered, or $1.75 a ton below the price recently 
paid for heavy melting steel. The spread between the 
two grades is usually $1.50. Several lots of low phos- 
phorus scrap have been taken this week by melters. 
On the whole, this market is showing only moderate 
activity, with users generally willing to buy only such 
tonnage as is required for orders in hand. 





Prices delivered consumers’ yards, Chicago 


Per Gross Ton 


Basic Open-Hearth Grades 


Heavy melting steel $12.25 to $12.75 
Shoveling steel 12.00 to 12.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

avart, and miscellaneous rails 14.00to 14.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 10.50to 11.00 
Drop forge flashings 9.25 to 9.75 
Forged, cast and rolled steel car- 


wheels 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 15.50 to 16.00 

Acid Open-Hearth Grades; 


Steel couplers and knuckles 14.25to 14.75 
‘oil springs 15.50to 16.00 
Low phosphorus punchings 14.25to 14.75 


Electric Furnace Grades 
Axle turnings . 12.50to 13.00 


Blast Furnace Grades 


Axle turnings 10.50to 11.00 

Cast iron borings 11.00 to 11.50 

Short shoveling turnings 11.00to 11.50 

Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 8.00 
Rolling Mill Grades 

Iron rails 13.50to 14.0” 

Rerolling rails 15.25 to 15.75 


Cupola Grades 


Steel rails less than 3 ft 15.50to 16.00 

Angle bars, steel 14.00to 14.50 

Cast iron carwheels 14.50to 15.00 
Malleable Grades 

Railroad 13.75 to 14.25 

Agricultural 13.00to 13.50 


Miscellaneous 


00 to 


elaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib 2 
HH to 31.00 


elaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 
Per Net Ton 
Rolling Mill Grades: 


note 
aw 


*R 
*R 


Iron angle and splice bars 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transomes 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron car axles 20.50to 21.00 
Steel car axles 7 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 busheling... 950to 16.00 
No. 2 busheling 5.50 to 6.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 13.75 to 14.25 
Pipes and flues .. 8.00to 8.50 


Cupola Grades: 


No. 1 machinery cast 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 railroad cast 13.75to 14.25 
No. 1 agricultural cast 13.25to 13.76 
Stove plate ris 13.00to 13.50 
Grate bars 11.75 to 12.25 
Brake shoes 11.00to 11.56 





- 
o) 


*Relaying rails, including angle bars 
match, are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards. 
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New York 


Fair Volume of Pig Iron Buying—Steel 
Business Is Spotty 
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at 2.10c. and 2.50c., Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and 


’ . : 
he market on cold-rolled 


triy Sales of butt-weld pipe are being maintained at 
a good rate, but not many mills have been fortunate in 
securing enough orders to offset the loss of business 
iring the plumber strike earlier in the summer. 
he outlook in the lap-weld market has not improved 
iterial Demand for wire products is spotty with 


occasional activity in particular 


specialty manufacturers. 


grades required by 
Early reports from the agri 
cultural industry seem to indicate a better than usual 
demand for fencing before the end of the year. 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices on pressure pipe have 
weakened at least $1 a ton, now ranging from about $28 
to $29, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. 
The General Contracting Co., Bath, Me., which has the 
contract to lay 3 miles of 30 and 36-in. pipe for Hart- 
ford, Conn., has bought concrete, instead of cast iron, 
pipe. While there is a dearth of municipal business, the 
market is expected to be favorably affected by fall 
orders for extensions to be completed before cold z 
weather sets in. 

Prices per net ton, delivered New York: Water pipe 





and larger, $37.25 to $38.25 4-in. and 5-il 
‘ ‘ B49 © e-o) © » Or "Ve 
$42.25 0 $43.25 3-in., $52.25 to $53.25 Class A 
i i as pipe, 34 to $0 extra 


Warehouse Business.—Reports of August business 
are somewhat conflicting, but in most cases the month 
fell behind July, as well as August, 1926, in aggregate 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb 





Plate and structural shapes oo 4 
Soft steel bars and small hape oO. 4 
lro. ars . .* 3.24C 
Iron bar Swedish charcoal . 7.00c. to 7.25 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons t.00« 
Flats and squares 1.50¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard, 
. ty 6.250 
H p 4.49% 
Bb a 99 
B I heets (N« 10 2 ) ,.89 
| ! eets (No i gage) SO 


Wire black anneal ) 
Wire, galvanized annealed LE 


U I pring steel, b s 1.50 
M bolt it thread Per Cent Off List 
aX ft I and smaller » to 60 
x n. and smaller 0to 50 and 1 
Carriage bolts, cut thread 
x 6 In ind smaller to 60 


% x 20 in. and smaller 


‘ rew 
t I id small 60 
x lf } ind smalls rt OH and 10 
r Tubes Per 1001} 
p welded steel I $17.33 
S miess t } 0 { 
Chat | ror ir 25 00 
Cl ron, 4-in 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
= 1 i = Bla r G lv 
butt if ’ 
‘ butt D1 87 
butt 4 
t lap 4% 
nd 8-in. lap 14 lj 
11 nd 12-in ip 7 12 
Wrought Iror 
butt { 19 











4 butt 11 3 

1-1%-in. but 14 6 

! lap ) 14 

6-in. lap 1] C 

o-l! lap ) Lo 
Tin Plate (14 a v.) 


i 16.00 

Terne Pl (14 x 20 ) 
it )-lb oating $10.00 to $11.00 
we 0-Ilb. coating 12.00to 13.00 
IC i0-lb. coating 13.75 to 14.2 


Black, C. R. One Pass 
Per Lb 


innealed 








L444 44, 





Sheets, Galvanized 


N¢ 14 $.35c. to 4.60% 

No. 16 4.45c. to 4.70 

N be +. 60% 

No 0 4.75 pe 

No. 22 4 SO¢ 3 

No 4 4. 95« rs 

No. 26 5. 20¢ 4 

No. 28° 5.4 5« 7 

No. 30 > SS 
*N 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 2 

ner 100 Ib aa 

e . ew 





teeta 


Ta, 


Lae Die 


Soe Wk eg eee 


tonnage sold. There has been no change in prices, and 
black and galvanized sheets seem to be the only prod- 
ucts showing any notable weakness. Concessions have 
peen appearing on these, but they have not become 
general enough to represent an actual price reduction. 


Reinforcing Bars.—There has been little activity in 
the last week, with small jobs accounting for nearly 
all the business taken. Tonnage booked during the 
month just passed fell far below the July figure. New 
work that came out during the month in the New York 
metropolitan territory included only one or two jobs 
requiring 100 tons or more, and the run of small busi- 
ness was at the usual seasonal level. Prices are un- 
changed as follows: 

Prices per lb. on billet steel reinforcing bars: From 

mill, 1.90c., Pittsburgh. Out of New York warehouse 

3.05c. to 3.15c., delivered at job. Out of Youngstown 

warehouse, 2.40c., Youngstown, or 2.77%c., delivered 

New York. 

Coke.—Specifications for foundry coke continue to 
improve, but demand for spot material is light and 
prices are unchanged. Foundry coke for prompt ship- 
ment ranges from $4 to $4.25 per net ton, Connellsville, 
while furnace coke remains at $3 to $3.25. Delivered 
prices on Connellsville foundry coke are: to northern 
New Jersey, $8.03 to $8.28; to New York or Brooklyn, 
$8.79 to $9.04; to Newark or Jersey City, N. J., $7.91 
to $8.16. Prices on by-product foundry coke are un- 
changed at $9.59 to $10.77, delivered Newark or Jer- 
sey City. 

Old Material.—An increase of as much as $1 a ton 
in the price of iron and steel pipe in small diameters 
has been practically the only change in the market situ- 
ation during the last week. This grade is now quotable 
at $9.25, New York. Dealers’ buying prices are un- 
changed in other cases, but business has been too quiet 
to provide adequate tests. There is some interest by 
consumers, but definite inquiry seems slow in de- 
veloping. 


Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel...... $10.00 to $10.85 
Heavy melting steel (yard)..... 7.00 to 8.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 11.25to 12.50 
Stove plate (steel works)....... 8.75to 9.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 7.00to 7.50 
Cast borings (blast furnace or 

| i eee ee 71.26 to 17.75 
Mixed borings and turnings...... 7.00to 7.50 
Sn RY ee en Sale 15.75 to 16.25 
Iron car axles (nom.).......... 23.00to 23.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. longm)........ 9.25 
aa cs ah a 8 Sec wr od oe 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 10.50 to 11.00 
eatin: Sor Ps 6 cece ee cwderas 10.25 to 10.75 
Cast iron carwheels ............ 11.50to 12.00 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 9.00to 9.75 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 10.75 to 11.25 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 11.50 to 12.00 

Prices per gross ton, delivered local foundries: 

No. 1 machinery cast........ . $14.00 to $14.50 


No. 1 heavy cast (columns, buiid- 

ing materials, etec.), cupola size 12.50to 13.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

ge eee er es ee . 11.50to 12.00 


The probable cost of equipping passenger carrying 
rolling stock owned by 108 of the larger railroads of the 
country with roller bearings is put at $33,000,000 by re 
search engineers of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., a di- 
vision of the General Motors Corporation. The point is 
made that the average of $30,000 per year, to fit roller 
bearings on newly purchased passenger cars, is not high, 
compared with annual railroad expenditures, taking into 
account also the easy and smooth starting of trains 
proved by use of the bearings over a period of several 
years by some of the leading railroad lines. 


Freight car-loadings in the week ended Aug. 20, are 
reported by the American Railway Association at 
1,066,636, the largest total for any week since last 
November. It exceeded the previous week’s 1,049,280 
by 1.7 per cent, but was below the corresponding 
weeks of 1926 and 1925, which registered 1,081,503 and 
1,079,995 respectively. 


Cleveland 


Steel Outlook Better Although Operations 
of Consumers Show Little Gain 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 6.—The first few days of Septem- 
ber have brought an improvement in small-lot orders 
for finished steel with some of the mills, although the 
holiday period resulted in some interruption in busi- 
ness. The trade looks for an increase in sales this 
month over August, which made a slightly better show- 
ing than July. This belief is based on the expectancy 
of better business in the fall months rather than on 
any increase that has so far developed in operations at 
consumers’ plants. Bolt and nut manufacturers and 
some other industries in the metal-working field look 
for a gain in their business this month. The automo- 
tive industry is still marking time awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the new Ford cars. While there has been 
a slowing down in the output of some low-priced auto- 
mobiles, the industry as a whole appears to be operating 
at about the same rate as a month ago. Very little 
new demand for steel is coming from the motor car 
builders and parts manufacturers, who are limiting 
their orders to early requirements but are expected to 
place some business this month for October shipment. 

New inquiry for structural steel in the building field 
is light. While not much work is in prospect, an im- 
provement is expected during the fall months. The 
market is so well established at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, for 
steel bars, plates and structural material that buyers 
are making little effort to secure concessions. The 
Cleveland price on steel bars is unchanged at 1.80c., 
mill. 


Pig Iron.—Sales fell off in the past week, evidently 
partly because of the holiday period. Cleveland inter- 
ests sold 10,000 tons during the week, as compared 
with 30,000 tons during the previous week. New in- 
quiry is very light. There is little change in the price 
situation. Cleveland producers are asking $17.50, fur- 
nace, for foundry and malleable iron for outside ship- 
ment, but it is probable that buyers can still secure a 
price of $17.25. The market is firmer in Michigan, 
where there has been some shading from the regular 
quotation of $18.50, furnace. One producer announces 
the restoration of that price as a minimum. In the 
Valley district $17.50, furnace, is commonly quoted. 
Buffalo is the weak spot in the market, but sellers 
predict an advance to $17, furnace, by Buffalo producers. 
Some of the furnaces are starting the month with 
better shipping orders than in August. While the cur- 
tailment of operations by one automobile manufacturer 
has resulted in a sharp cutting down of pig iron speci- 
fications, the automotive industry as a whole appears 
to be specifying for a little more iron for this month 
than for August. 


Prices per gross ton at Cleveland: 


N’th’n No. 2 fdy., ail. 1.75 to 2.25........ $19.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25......cs0+ BeceO 
Malleable : : yewes ee 
Ohio slivers, 3 DOP COME. cc cvetvcsecedsnes 31.50 
Basic, Valley furnace Cee ead se RACES OSs 17.25 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace...... 27.50 


Prices, except on basic and low phosphorus, 
are delivered Cleveland Freight rates: 50c 
from local furnaces; $3 from Jackson, Ohio; $6 
from Birmingham 


Hamner anes frre oP re URNRNRE THOR CNR 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes...........+. 3.00e, 
Bott ateel DAES « « scewvcess i ee 
Reinforcing steel bars 2.25c. to 3.00c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 3.65c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares.......... 4.15c. 
Hoops and bands a we Sere. 
Cobe-BmishoR strip 2. cccccccsvcscssevens *5.95c. 
Biack sheets (NO. 34). ..crccccceccsceses 3.75¢ 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24).......e+e08-. 4.65c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10)........+. 3.25c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........ $2.90 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib...... 3.35 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ 2.90 





*Net base, including boxing and cutting to 
length. 
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Iron Ore.—Water shipments of Lake Superior ore 
during August amounted to 8,775,990 tons, a decrease of 
1,933,270 tons, or 18.05 per cent, as compared with 
August, 1926, and slightly more than in July, this year, 
when the water movement amounted to 8,609,082 tons. 
Shipments up to Sept. 1 were 35,156,495 tons, or 452,- 
657 tons less than during the corresponding period last 
year. Previous monthly reports of the Lake Superior 
Ore Association this year have shown larger shipments 
for the season than during corresponding periods last 
vear. This was due to the early opening of navigation this 
year and the fairly heavy early season movement. How- 
ever, with the shipments considerably reduced during 
the summer months as compared with a year ago, this 
gain has been wiped out. Shipments during September 
will show a falling off from August. The Steel Corpo- 
ration this month has started to reduce shipments by 
taking off some of the barges of the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co. Present estimates are that the season’s move- 
ment by water and rail will be from 53,000,000 tons to 
25,000,000 tons, as compared with 59,979,160 tons last 
year. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Some of the bolt and nut 
manufacturers this week opened their books for the 
fourth quarter at the present discount of 70 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts, which take a different discount, are 
also unchanged. The volume of bolt and nut business 
during August was practically the same as during July. 
Manufacturers look for some fall buying this month. 
The leading local rivet manufacturer does not expect to 
name fourth quarter prices until Sept. 15. Most con- 
sumers of large rivets are getting shipments under con- 
tract at $2.75, base, but some carlot business has been 
placed by non-contracting buyers at $3. 
~~ Semi-Finished Steel.- Specifications for September 
so far have been light, owing to the curtailed opera 
tions of sheet mills. Consumers are showing no in- 
terest as yet in fourth quarter contracts. Prices are 
inchanged at $34, Cleveland and Youngstown, for sheet 
bars and $33 for large billets and slabs. 

Sheets and Tin Plate.—Mills are getting few sheet 
orders, and the demand is only for small lots. No 
new buying is reported by the automotive industry, 
and shipments to motor car builders and body plants 
are moderate, showing no increase over recent weeks. 
Regular prices are being well maintained, although 
there are no inquiries of sufficient size to form much 
of a test of the market. Tin plate is still being shaded 
$2 a ton, although mills are able to take some carlot 
business at $5.50 per base box. 

Strip Steel.—Some of the mills have opened their 
books for the fourth quarter for hot and cold-rolled 
strip at the present prices, but consumers are not yet 
showing any interest in contracts. Cold-rolled strip is 
in fair demand, but orders are for small lots. Hot- 
rolled strip continues very dull. Prices are being main- 
tained. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Demand is a little more lively 
than for some time, and a Cleveland mill during the 
week took four jobs aggregating over 600 tons. Prices 
are unchanged at 1.65c., mill, for rail steel bars and 
1.80c., Cleveland, for new billet steel bars. 

Warehouse Business.—The demand for sheets and 
other materials used in the building field shows some 
gain. Other warehouse products are in moderate de- 
mand. August sales are slightly better than those in 
July. Aside from irregularity in reinforcing bars, 
prices are well maintained. 

Coke.—Contracts at the present ruling prices for 
some of the premium grades of foundry coke are being 
placed by consumers who had been ordering their fuel 
as needed without previously renewing contracts that 
expired July 1. Prices are unchanged at $4 to $5.35, 
ovens, for Connellsville foundry coke. Heating coke is 
firmer, ranging from $3 to $3.25, ovens, for prompt 
shipment. The coal market shows a much firmer tone, 
which may be reflected later in coke prices. 

Old Material.—No improvement has developed in 
the demand, which is very light, and as a result the mar- 
ket shows a weaker tendency, although quotations are 
unchanged. Mills have good stocks and dealers have 
little material to deliver on old contracts, so that the 
outlet for scrap at present is very limited. Some No. 2 
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heavy melting steel, which shows less strength than 
No. 1, has been sold at $13.25, a decline of 25c. a ton. 
In the Valley district, heavy melting steel and com- 
pressed sheet scrap are not so firm as recently. The 
price range in the former is $15.25 to $15.50, and on 
the latter, $14.50 to $15. 
Prices per gross ton, delivered consumers’ yards: 
Basic Open-Hearth Grades 


No. 1 heavy melting steel......$14.00 to $14.25 
No. 2 heavy melting steel...... 13,50to 13.75 
Compressed sheet steel. eosece £8.56tO 13.60 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 11.50 to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings ; ..-.- 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings ... . 9.00to 9.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought .... ... 11.50to 12.00 
No, 2 railroad wrought ... 3.75 to 14.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ .». 11.50to 11.75 
Pipes and flues ....... : ... 10.00to 10.50 
Steel axle turnings ... ; ---- 12.50to 13.00 
Acid Open-Hearth Grades 
low phosphorus forging crops . 16.50to 17.00 


Low phosphorus, billet bloom and 
slab crops : ..- 17.00to 17.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.00 to 16.50 


Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 16.00to 16.50 
Blast Furnace Grades 

Ct BO RS... vic. ce0.0 ces ous 10.75 to 11.00 

Mixed borings and short turnings 10.75 to 11.00 

Pe. 2 DORE bck ov sus ieee bee. Bee 20" haee 
Cupola Grades 

A od ate is erg hi il eee ee 

Railroad grate bars . ; . 12.00 to 12.50 

ee ND ko hae aewsewas ; .-- 12.00 to 12.50 

ratio eer S TE. seasons ; 18.00 to 18.50 
Miscellaneous 

Railroad malleable ....... oer 15.50to 16.00 

Rails for rolling. ; 16.25 to 16.50 


Philadelphia 


Pig Iron Shows Weak Tendency—Plate 
Prices Quite Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 6.—There is apparently con- 
siderable expectation that with Labor Day passed, busi- 
ness will begin to show more improvement. Most east- 
ern Pennsylvania mills continue at 60 to 65 per cent 
of capacity in their operations, and purchasing is still 
confined to small lots. The No. 2 furnace of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. at Swedeland is scheduled to be 
blown in Sept. 10. Sellers of blue annealed and black 
sheets are not a little interested in the rapid progress 
being made in the production of hot-rolled strip steel in 
widths up to 36 in., but producers of this material are 
adhering to regular sheet level to avoid what might 
develop into severe competitive conditions. Plates con- 
tinue to show more strength than bars or shapes, al- 
though there are no sizable contracts before the market. 

Pig Iron.—Recent quotations on lots larger than the 
general run of orders tend to show a price level slightly 
under the current $20 base on foundry iron. One ton- 
nage placed last week is understood to have figured 
back to a furnace basis of about $19 per ton. On most 
of the current business, however, only carload lots are 
involved and $20 base is apparently the lowest quota- 
tion obtainable. The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
expected to close on its inquiry for 2500 tons of floor 
and cylinder iron within the next two days. No sales 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb. 





Plates, ™4-in. and heavier.... . 2.65c. to 3.00c. 
PURGON, (ei cece 6 kn sone peeen .. 3.00c. to 3.20c. 
Pires TEE si sicc nant waete 2.65c. to 3.00c. 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 

iron bars (except bands)..... 2. 65c. to 3.00c. 
RoumG-OGme BUR sec ccccccssses 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 

196 KX 1M EM... nc wwccsesccseser 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, planished . 4.30c. 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 

twisted and deformed......... 3.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 

ER: gs oct anda ee es oe wha6s 4.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, squares and 

DOE Sdewsn cd ets Ow whe WHS S40 4.50c. 
Steel hoops ck te Od he eee weed 3.85c. to 4.15c. 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to *-in., 

ER Sen anaia kta ae ks KT 3.60c. to 3.90c. 
Spring steel ...... re ae 5.00c. 
Black sheets (No. 24)........... 4.35c. 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24)...... 5.20c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10)... 3.30c. 
Diamond pattern floor plates 

SEM, tc ccccocceveesccencets 5.30c. 
PE civennane be etdeeces eS s 5.50c. 
NN a ber Keneetue wae een ee ahe 3.20c. 
Swedish iron DATS ....ccccccccss 6.60c. 
sree setenv RN 









































































of basic are reported, and $20 per ton, delivered eastern so that bars, shapes and plates have been quoted as : H 
Pennsylvania, is still representative of the market. low as 2.65c. per Ib., base. Sheet prices are fairly ihe 1 
Prices per gross ton at Philadelphia: firm, with very little tendency to offer concessions. th tj i 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 ' : ‘it 
sil eee ete ; $20.26 to $21.26 Imports.—During the past week a total of 5402 i 
_— An _ a 2.25 to 2.75 sil Z aaa 21 gross tons of manganese ore came into the port of Fy 
“as a. INO 4 . & - o Sau! . . , 
Basic (delivered eastern Pa.)... 20.00 Philadelphia, of which 3002 tons was from British West 
Gray forge . Senn --+- 20.50to 21.00 Africa and 2400 tons from Chile. Pig iron totaled only 
DEE ss uhiceensa's .. 21.50to 22.00 Or “aa . ' 7 e 
Standard low phos. (f.0.b. New 250 tons, all from The Netherlands. Imports of chrome i 
Zs York State furnace , ss 23.00 to 24.00 ore were 4246 tons, all from Portuguese Africa, and ia 
opper bearing low phos. (f.o0.b ‘ . . . . . ¥ 
furnace) . oe 24.50 to 25.00 249 tons of spiegeleisen came from France. Steel a 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 imports were: Bars, 217 tons from Belgium; struc Py 
si : 2a.04 - ° . 
Virginia No. 2X. 2.25 to 2.75 sil 26.04 tural shapes, 58 tons from France and 12 tons from 
: ; . ; Germany; bands, 39 tons from France, and steel ingots. n 
*rices, except on low phosphorus, are deliv 5 tone from & sie cS 
ered Philadelphia Freight rates: Téc. to $1.64 ms from Sweden. a 
from eastern Pennsylvania furnaces $4.54 fro . VW . ; 
Wientaia tusmeante Old Material.—There is no definite improvement in 


ee ae : business, and dealers still encounter ic | i r 
Semi-Finished Material.—The market is quiet, with : ; eee eneeennn difficulty in filling 
contracts profitably. No. 1 heavy melting steel is quiet 


rerolling billets at $33 to $34 per ton, Pittsburgh, and a : a 
forging grade at $38 to $39 per ton. at $14 per ton, delivered, and efforts of sellers to close ’ 
contracts with mills at 50c. per ton higher have been 
Bars.—Current purchasing is confined to small lots, insuccessful. Rolled steel wheels are firmer at $16 to 
on which the usual price is 1.80c. per lb., Pittsburgh. $16.50 per ton, and cast iron carwheels range from 
Structural Shapes.—A_ satisfactory tonnage of $15.50 to $16. Chemical borings are quotable up to 
structural steel contracts is apparently in preparatior $16 per ton, with a Wilmington, Del., user paying 
and should develop into purchases this month. Ths this price. 
market on shapes, however, continues soft. While Prices pe as leliare ; 
1.70c. to 1.75c. per lb., Pittsburgh, is generally quoted, Phila trict 
the keen competition among eastern Pennsylvania ae cack 
mills has brought concessions of as much as $2 per tor No. 2 heavy melting st 11.501 
on desirable orders. n aan we . £9.99 t 
Plates.—Despite the absence of sizable contracts for 
plates, prices are showing considerable firmness, and eae 
although 1.75c. per lb. is still quoted on good specifica ent) 
tions, much of the present buying is of small lots, with a a waar ii 
1.80c. per lb., Pittsburgh, firmly adhered to by most He 
mills. Rail ee 
Sheets and Strips.—Orders for black and blue an F 
nealed sheets are still confined to small tonnages, s ent d und 
that the apparent firmness of the market has not yet . ee ee = oS. gn 
been subjected to a real test. Hot-rolled strip ste D 1} fur , 10 5 a 
is quoted on a basis of 2.10c. per lb., base Pittsburgh Machin« p ' é for ay 
for 6 to 12-in. widths and 2.30c. per lb., base, for les Wrought 
than 6-in. , 
Warehouse Business.—August sales from stock Stee N 1.00 t 
compared favorably with July in total volume, but Stes +h 
were not so large as a year ago. There is an inclina Cast it rwl t 6. 
tion to shade prices when large orders are involved aa at .. Seman te | = 







Two of these buckets are in use at the ore yard of 
the Inland Steel Co. at Indiana Harbor, Ind., one each 
for two bridge cranes that were added to the dock 
equipment when the company constructed its latest 
blast furnace The bridges, which rank among the 
largest ever built, each have a main span of 265 ft 
with a 65-ft. cantilever on one end, and a 99 ft 
movable apron extension at the other end, providing a 
total trolley travel of 429 ft. The hoisting speed when 
loaded is 250 ft. per min., the trolley travel speed is 
800 to 1000 ft. per min., and the bridge travel is 50 
to 75 ft. per min. The bridge is said to have suffi 
cient power to travel against a wind blowing 40 miles 
per hour 

Both bridge travel and operation of the bucket are 
controlled from a man trolley. The bridge is held in 
any desired position by hand-operated controls located 


OS permet ae wee eo 


HE large crane bucket, shown in comparison with at each end of each crane sill. A power-travel and : 
a small bucket, is over 17 ft. high and has a ca power-hoist monorail has been provided for lifting 

pacity to handle 236 cu. ft. in volume and 15 tons in parts for repair work on the trolley The bridge 

weight. It is of the rope-reeved type, substantially cranes were constructed by the McMyler-Interstate 

constructed and equipped with manganese steel lips Co., Cleveland 
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San Francisco 


Bethlehem Shipping Steel to Pacific Coast 
On Its Own Carriers 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 3 (By Air Mail) Outstand 


ing among developments of the week has been an an- 
incement by the Bethlehem Steel Co. that it will ship 
S oO! t n carrie! from Atlantic ports via the 
Pat Car the Pac ( is The California 
Mat nd Stear I { ne Tic | name of the in 
1 n I nat! I Bet] em ste¢ 
( } v1 Calmar line It is 
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! i ind tl ! charter- 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
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tion District, Grass Valley, Cal., will take bids Sept. 22 
on 361 tons for dam work, and in Sacramento, Cal., the 
State Highway Commission is taking bids on two jobs 
totaling 397 tons. Local concrete bar jobbers quote as 
follows. 2.75c. to 2.85c., base, per Ib. on lots of 200 tons, 
and 3c. to 3.10c., base, on less-than-carload lots. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Public lettings during the week in- 
clude the following: 


F’AIRVI! © f s nd 6-in. (¢ ss B piy t in 
1 fir 

BURLINGAME, ¢ 706 tons, of which 500 tons of 8, 10 

dl ( pe was awarded to the American Cast 

Pipe ¢ d 206 tor 14 and 16-in. Class B pipe 

d with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 

( street I n W k, 6 to 

( ( n pal v Bert 


Pending jobs included the following: 


I t ( I bids 

S \ ( d & ( ss B | bids 

I | ( , 269 tor ( | ¢ 
I s D ct 

\ ‘ t { ) ( | I ed 

| ( structic ( w bidd 
SA M CAI 8 oO ' f ( I it 
Spe ( S . 2 I ( i I we d 
I bids, Sept. 12 

I 1AM, WAS 600 te a4 ( A I 
l t Sept 

VA ! B. ¢ 1 ns, 4 ( t \ pipe, thick- 

of wa L™% it for the Greater Vancouver Water Dis- 


ds Sept. 29. 


Steel Pipe——An unnamed producer has taken 380 
tons of 314-in. line pipe for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco. In Los Angeles the Grinnell Co. of 
the Pacific is low bidder on 531 tons of 6-in. seamless 

pe for the municipality. The Monongahela Tube Co. 
has been awarded 265 tons of 3-in. standard pipe by 


} 


Clackamas, Ore. 

Warehouse Business.—-The approach of Labor Day 
as retarded buying locally. Orders during the past 
fortnight have been numerous, but the amount of steel 
called for has been small. Quotations are unchanged. 

Coke.—A local importer brought in 1000 tons of 
English coke during the week. Quotations on English 
beehive fuel have been reduced locally $1 a ton, because 


f a slight reduction in ocean freight rates from Eng- 


lish ports. Quotations on foundry coke are as follows: 
I nt coke, $15 to $16 per net tor 
aoc English by-product, $ t $1 


duct, $11.50 to $12 


St. Louis 


Large Pig Iron Sales— Record Shipments 
of Sheets, Plates, Tin Plate 


Sr. Louis Sept. 6.—Buying of pig iron took an- 
other spurt this week, and sales of the Granite City 
maker totaled 12,000 tons. This included 4000 tons for 
a radiator manufacturer for shipment during the next 
three months and 3000 tons of 8000 tons placed by the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. for its Louisville, Ky., 
plant. The local maker sold its part of the Louisville 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 








Base per LI 
Plate and structural shape 3.2 
Bars, soft steel or iron 3.1 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

tock rit 

Black sheets (No. 24) 1.80 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24) D.oo 
Blue annealed sheets (N 10) 3.60 
Black corrugated sheets 1.6 
Galvanized corrugated sheets Ti 
Structural rivets ; 5.60 
l i rivets ROK 

Per Cent Off List 
Macl 1 t 
Carriage bolts . t 
he a4 ‘ t 
Hi pre ed nuts, square blank r tapped t 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped ¢ 














order on a delivered basis, and shipments probably will 
be by barge. Other sales included 300 tons to an Illinois 
stove manufacturer and 250 tons to a Wisconsin imple- 
ment maker, the latter for immediate shipment. The 
market is firm, with prices unchanged. Local foun- 
dries report better business. 
Prices per gross ton at St. Louis: 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 f.0.b 
Granite City, Ill.... 


: $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., delivered 


St. Louis edit Me le a ieha oh : 21.66 
Southern No. 2 fdy., delivered 21.67 
Northern malleable, delivered 7 21.66 
Northern basic, delivered... 1.66 


Freight rates: Sic. from Granite City to St 
Louis; $2.16 from Chicago; $4.42 from Birming 
ham. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The Granite City mill re- 
ports that its shipments of sheets, plates and tin plate 
last month were the heaviest for any August in 10 
years, and that orders on hand for these commodities 
are sufficient to sustain full capacity operations for sev- 
eral weeks. Mill prices are being well maintained. 
Railroads have given no indication as to their steel re 
quirements for the remainder of the year. A leading 
warehouse interest reports that its business for last 
month was 214 per cent larger than in July and 5 per 
cent larger than in August, 1926. 

Coke.—Metallurgical coke continues in good demand, 
as consumers continue to build up their reserve stocks 
to meet any emergency that may arise from the coal 
strike. Increased foundry melt in this district is also 
making for better demand. Buying of domestic grades 
is better than at any time this summer, and dealers are 
taking an increased interest in laying up stocks for the 
winter. 

Old Material.—The market is firm at unchanged 
prices. A substantial tonnage of such items as heavy 
melting steel, melting rails and rails for rerolling is re- 
ported to have been sold to East Side interests. Con- 
sumers in this district continue to buy material as they 
receive orders for their finished products. The outlook 
is said to be good for the early placing of substantial 
orders by the mills in the district. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers are said to be small. Railroad lists include: 
Pennsylvania, 41,000 tons; Baltimore & Ohio, 22,000 
tons, and St. Louis-San Francisco and Missouri Pacific, 
250 tons each. 


Prices per gross ton f.0.b. dealers’ yards and de 
ered St. Louis district consumers’ works 


Heavy melting steel ..... $12.25 to $12 
No. 1 locomotive tires....... -- 14.25to 14.7 
Heavy shoveling steel 12.25 to 12.7 


Miscellaneous standard - section 
rails, including frogs, switches 


and guards, cut apart.. ; 14.75 to 15.2 
Railroad springs ....... ; . 15.25to 15.75 
Bundled sheets “eae ; . 8.50 to 9.0 
No. 2 railroad wrought . soos BeeaeeO 32.3 
No. 1 busheling na Seip ae .. 10.25 to 10.7 
Cast iron borings . : 9.25 to 9.7 
Iron rails ..... ; ‘ eeess 12.50to 13.0 
Sem sie DOF POM 6 ccs cccwnec ae : 15.50 to 16.06 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.75 to 7.25 
Ae . 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron car axles ace ithe ... 23.50to 24.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.0 
Bteel Miers DERE .ccccccscstdce - 12.758 to 13.2 
Cast OM CAFWROGIB «...cescess 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad cast 7 ..-- 14.50to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable . 12.50to 13.00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 20.50to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over... 26.50to 29.00 


A line of frequency changers, in sizes from 5 to 100 
kw. for frequencies of 80, 90, 100 and 120 cycles for 
wood-working machinery, and 180 cycles for metal- 
working or for high speed portable tools, has been an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Features of the machine are sealed 
sleeve bearings, a welded bed-plate, a flexible coupling, 
die-cast brushholders, rigid brackets and double im- 
pregnated insulation. 


The La Belle Works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., an 8-mill tin plate plant, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
is expected to shut down in the next 30 days for an in- 
definite period. This plant has been engaged entirely 
on tin mill black since it was put back in operation, 
Dec. 1, 1926, following a suspension of almost 242 years. 


Youngstown 





More Cheerful Feeling in Steel Market— 
Heavy Melting Scrap Weaker 


YOUNGSTOWN, Sept. 6.—A more cheerful feeling is 
developing in the local steel market, and since it is sup- 
ported by slight, but distinct, gains in orders and some 
increase in plant activities, the belief is that a turn is at 
hand. Ingot production, making allowance for the fact 
that yesterday, Labor Day, was generally observed as a 
mill holiday, will be at the rate of 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity this week, which is slightly above the average of 
the past few weeks. Sheet makers still complain of 
slow business, but the report as to sales of other fin- 
ished steel products is in the main tairly cheerful. Butt- 
welded pipe is moving well, and there has been a dis- 
tinct, though slight, increase in the orders for steel bars. 
Incidentally, one good-sized lot of steel bars was sold 
by a local maker at 1.85c., base Pittsburgh, and while 
1.80c. remains the ruling price, it also appears to be the 
minimum, even to buyers who ordinarily enjoy some 
price preference. 

Pres. James A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. expresses the belief that, now that the vaca 
tion period is ended, business will get more serious at 
tention from industrial leaders and that the steel mar 
ket will share in the improvement that is likely to re- 
sult. Pres. William G. Clyde of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
who was here last Friday on a periodic visit to the 
Youngstown district plants of that company, also is 
looking for better business, particularly from the auto 
mobile industry, which he believes will soon get into a 
more active stride. He does not subscribe to the com 
mon notion that the relatively dull situation in the 
motor car industry is due to the failure of the new Ford 
car to reach the market. This new car is naturally 
awaited by those interested in cars of the lower-priced 
class, but, in his opinion, it is not going to affect mate 
rially the sales of the more costly cars. The automobile 
industry is merely going through that quiet period that 
usually accompanies the ending of one series and the in 
troduction of another. 

Ste#l pipe makers appear to have discounted the 
likelihood of a slow market for the remainder of this 
year in oil country goods and are disposed to make the 
best of a relatively good sale of buttwelded pipe and the 
fact that the gas industry still is taking considerable 
tonnage of line pipe. The latter demand has been one 
of the saving factors of the pipe business, and without 
it the year’s showing in pipe would be a sorry one. 
Sheet makers admit encountering some price cuts in va- 
rious markets, but do not regard them as indicating any 
weakening in the general price structure, which they in 
sist is more generally adhered to than usually is the 
case. 

The primary materials are showing few develop 
ments of interest. Pig iron at present levels is believed 
to be about as low as it can go and still let producers 
out without loss. Heavy melting steel scrap, which was 
recently held as high as $16.50, although it did not sell 
that high to any of the consumers in the district, is defi- 
nitely back to $15.50 to $15.75, and is fairly plentiful at 
that range. Melters are more concerned about the supply 
of compressed and bundled sheet scrap. Both grades 
are freely used in this district, and the diversion of 
much of the Detroit production to Cleveland and Buffalo 
by water is now being felt here, especially as current 
production in Detroit is light in keeping with the out- 
put of automobiles. Usually $1 to $1.50 a ton below the 
price of heavy melting steel, compressed sheets are now 
commanding within 50c. a ton of that grade. 

Steel companies in the district are well off in coal 
reserves and are not much disturbed about the stronger 
tendencies in the coal market resulting from an im- 
proved demand for household requirements. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has more than quad- 
rupled the output of its Nemacolin Mine, Nemacolin, 

’a., in the past few years, and the labor conditions 
there are exceptionally favorable, as a result of steps 
taken to make the community an attractive place in 
which to live. 
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Toronto 


More Inquiries for Fourth Quarter Pig 
Iron— Changes in Montreal Scrap 


TORONTO, ONT., Sept. 6.—Sales of foundry and mal- 
leable pig iron in this market during the past week 
have been on a par with totals for previous weeks, but 
in all cases business has been confined to orders for spot 
delivery. Producers have not opened their books for 
last quarter despite the fact that inquiries for that 
period are becoming fairly numerous. It is now esti- 
mated that fourth quarter business will equal if not 
exceed that of other quarters this year. Prevailing low 
prices are having their effect on the market. Although 
a number of melters appear rather anxious to get their 
last quarter contracts on the books of producers, the 
latter are putting off transactions of this nature as long 
as possible. Local blast furnace representatives are 
counting on higher prices within the next two or three 
weeks. If advances go into effect in the United States 
markets, it is almost certain that they will be reflected 
in higher prices in Canada. As prices now stand, there 
is one producer at least who is out of the market and 
refuses to quote on iron outside of small tonnages for 
mmediate delivery. Notwithstanding low prices the 
production of pig iron in Canada has been showing im- 
provement within the past three weeks, and it is ex 
pected that when August figures are available they will 
show an output equal to that of April and May. 


Old Material.—Following the recent reduction in To- 
onto prices, Montreal dealers have made a general re- 
sion in their buying price lists. Wrought iron and 

steel axles and plate and shape shearings have advanced 
$2 per ton in that market, owing to a stronger demand, 
ogether with a general falling off in the supply for 
current needs. Other materials that are more plentiful 
in that market and for which there is a comparatively 
light demand have declined in price from 50c. to $3 per 
ton Orders against contract are being received on 
schedule, and these, together with spot purchases, are 
resulting in a good movement of old material between 


Canadian dealers and consumers 


Issue Map Showing Ore Distribution 


The Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleveland, 
has issued a map showing the distribution of iron ores 
during 1926. This includes ore shipments by Eastern 
mines and receipts of foreign ores. The flow of ore to 
he various consuming districts and furnaces in volume 
and the routing are graphically indicated in colors, 
while figures give in round tonnages the amounts going 
to the various districts. On the map are also listed the 
names of all consumers tabulated by districts and the 
number of furnaces they operate. 


+ 
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Boston 





Little Pig Iron Sold but Prices Appear 
Firmer— Scrap Advances Hold 


Boston, Sept. 6.—As is usual during the week pre- 
ceding Labor Day, pig iron sales dropped to a few 100- 
ton orders, mostly from jobbing foundries. Prices on 
iron from Buffalo, as well as from furnaces east of 
Buffalo, appear firmer. Eastern New York State iron 
is selling on a basis of $18 a ton, furnace, for No. 2 
plain, with the usual 50c. a ton differential for No. 2X, 
while the Mystic Iron Works has taken business at a 
minimum of $19 a ton, furnace. These prices represent 
an advance of 25c. to 50c. a ton as compared with a 
month ago. Buffalo furnaces are holding to recently 
established prices. So little Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Alabama iron is moving that it is difficult to ascertain 
ruling prices. Dutch iron is quoted at $22 a ton on 
dock here, regardless of silicon content. Furnaces east 
of Buffalo are still piling iron, a fact which raises the 
question whether current prices would stand the test of 
large inquiries. 


Prices of foundry iron per gross ton, delivered to 

most New England points: 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $20.91 to $21.41 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 21.41 to 21.91 
East. Penn., sil 1.75 to 2.25 23.15 to 23.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.7 23.65 to 24.15 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.21 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 26.71 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.16 to 26.02 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 24.66 to 26.52 


Freight rates: $4.91 from Buffalo, $3.65 from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.21 from Virginia, $6.91 
to $8.77 from Alabama. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Comparatively little large busi- 
ness is coming on the market, and when it does, com- 
petition is very keen. A grist of small tonnages is 
being bought weekly, and most sellers are adhering 
closely to 2.70c. per lb., warehouse. 

Coke.—Specifications against last half contracts for 
New England by-product foundry coke continue to ex- 
pand, although the net gain in tonnage for the week 
was not large owing to the holiday. Ovens expect the 
gain in specifications from now on to be much more 
rapid, as many foundries have booked considerable busi- 
ness for September and October delivery. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. 
still quote foundry fuel at $12 a ton, delivered, within 
a $3.10 freight rate zone. 

Warehouse Business.—The movement of iron and 
steel products out of warehouses in the latter part of 
August fell off noticeably; yet the month as a whole 
compared favorably with August, 1926. Warehouse 
stocks are well assorted, but not burdensome. Ware- 
house prices are reported as firm. Indications are that 
fewer changes will have been made in warehouse prices 
in 1927 than in several recent years. 

Old Material.—Business in old material is fairly 
good, but no better than it was a week ago. The an- 
ticipated advance in prices for certain materials has 
not developed. Recent sales include heavy melting steel 
classified as No. 2 at $8.30 a ton, on cars, for New 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb 


Plats 3.365 
Structural shapes 

Angles and beams 3. 36 5« 

Tees i 3.365 

Zees : 3.465« 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 3. 26h 
Flats, hot-rolled ‘ 4.15¢ 
Reinforcing bars }.265c. to 3.54e¢ 
Iron bars 

Refined }.265c 

Best refined 4.60 
Norway, rounds 6.60¢e 
Norway, squares and flats 7.10¢ 
Spring steel 

Onen-hearth 5.0c, to 10.006 

Crucible 12.00% 
Tire steel . 4.50c. to 4.75« 
Bands - 1.015e. to 5.00c 
Hoop steel : 5.50c. to 6.00% 
Cold rolled steel 

Rounds and hexagons... 4.05¢ 

Squares and flats.. ; .. 4.55¢ 
Toe calk steel... Shen . . 6.00c 








England consumption and yard steel at $7.60 for Penn- 
sylvania consumption. No. 1 heavy melting steel, for 
New England consumption, brings around $9.25 a ton, 
on cars, but for Pennsylvania delivery the market is 
50c. to 75c. a ton higher at least. Going prices on bun- 
dled skeleton are usually around $6.60 a ton, on cars; 
on cotton ties, $5.50; on stove plate, $8.25; on steel! 
turnings, $6.60. Local brokers report that the Mystic 
Iron Works is not in the market for material. The 
Boston & Albany Railroad, on Sept. 2, closed bids on 
500 tons of heavy melting steel, 100 tons of No. 1 
wheels and about 15 cars of miscellaneous material. 


Buying prices per gross ton f.o.b. Boston rate ship 
ping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $9.50 to $10.00 
SRE WRI, 5s en's 6's. a v'% 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought.... 7 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 6.25to 6.60 
Cast iron borings (steel works 

and rolling mill)....... --- 6.50to 7.10 
Bundled skeleton, long... . ‘ 6.25 to 6.60 
Forged flashings ...... . 6.50to 7.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

OS ae ree 6.25 to 6.50 
Forged scrap .... ki 6.00 to 6.50 
Shafting . ‘ , ‘ ; 13.50to 14.00 


Street car axles.. pala aa Siete wate 16.00 to 16.50 

Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 
over 2 ft. long). 

Rails for rerolling 7 

Cast iron borings, chemical 


7.00 to 7.60 
10.00 to 10.50 
10.10 to 10.60 
Prices pei gross ton delivered consumers’ yards 


Textile cast ; ih bh ate .. $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 machinery cast.. 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate . i contd 11.00to 12.00 
Railroad malleable 14.50to 15.00 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Demand Subsides—Mill Removes 
Embargo on Scrap Shipments 


BUFFALO, Sept. 6.—Pig iron buying has fallen off, 
and no sizable inquiries are pending. One order re- 
cently placed was for 200 tons of foundry, and another 
called for 300 tons of the same grade. It is reported 
that an order for 500 tons of malleable was also placed. 
One furnace has announced a $17 base for foundry, 
but in the main makers are adhering to $16.50 base, 
with $17 generally quoted on malleable. The price sit- 
uation is stiffening, and silicon differentials are appar- 
ently being adhered to. 


Prices pe gross ton, f.o.b. furnace 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$16.00 to $16.50 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 17.50to 18.00 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25.... : 16.50 to 17.00 
Basic ed se 16.50 to 17.00 
Lake Superior charcoal 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill operations are slightly 
better. Prices on soft steel bars are steady at 2.065c. 
per lb., Buffalo, for most lots. Inquiry is fair for bars 
and shapes. Sheet prices at 3c., Pittsburgh, for black 
and 3.85c. for galvanized are very firm, and sheet mills 
are operating well. Business is good in bolts and nuts 
and fair in pipe. The reinforcing bar market continues 
active, with a 700-ton job to be let by the city of Buffalo 
the feature. A large furniture storage warehouse is to 
be erected in Buffalo, but the amount of steel that will 
be required has not yet been estimated. 

Old Material.—No transactions of importance have 
occurred in the past week, but market sentiment has 
improved. Mill operations are somewhat better, and 
one of the principal consumers of scrap has removed an 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes .40 
Soft steel bars i : 3.30% 
Reinforcing bars ; 9 The 
Cold-finished flats, squares and hexagons. 4.45 
Rounds ; . 95 
Cold rolled strip steel oie 5 85 
Black sheets (No. 24).. 4.30 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24) ». 15 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10) ; 3.80% 
Common wire nails, base per keg $3.65 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib 3.90 


embargo on shipments which had been in effect for 
several weeks. Sales of heavy melting steel have been 
at a minimum, but some small orders for knuckles and 
couplers and coil springs have been placed at unchanged 
prices. A number of sales of cast iron borings for blast 
furnace purposes have livened up the market. Lists 
advertised by the New York Central, the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the Erie closed last Thursday, and a Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad offering closed the first of this week. 
Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo consumers’ plants 


Basic Open-Hearth Grades 


N l heavy melting steel $14.75 to $15.00 
No. 2 heavy melting steel 14.00 to 14.25 
scrap rails 14.50 to 15.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 12.25 to 12.50 
Hand-bundled sheets 9 00 to 9 50 
Drop forge flashings 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling 13.00 to 13.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings 12.75 to 13.25 
Machine shop turnings 9.25 to 9.50 


Acid Open-Hearth Grades 

Railroad knuckles and couplers 15.75 to 16.25 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 17.00to 17 
Rolled steel wheels 15.75 to 16.25 
Low phosphorus billet and bloom 


ends 17.00 to 17.50 
Electric Furnace Grades 

Heavy steel axle turnings 12.75 to 13.25 

Short shoveling steel turnings 10.75 to 11.00 


Blast Furnace Grades 


Short shoveling steel turnings 10.75 to 11.00 

Short mixed borings and turnings 9.75 to 10.00 

Cast iron borings 10.00 to 10.50 

No. 2 busheling 9 00 to 9 50 
Rolling Mill Grades 

Steel car axles 15.00 to 16.00 

N« 1 railroad wrought 13.00to 13.50 


Cupola (jrades 


No. 1 machinery cast 15.25to 15.75 
Stove plate 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive grate bars 11.00to 11.50 
Steel rail } ft. and unde 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast ire carwhee l OO to 14.50 
Malleat Grades 
Railroad 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultura 15.00 to 15.50 
Indust al 1 O00 to 15.50 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron More Active—Heavy Melting 
Scrap Declines 50c. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 6.—Pig iron buyers are mani 
festing greater interest in covering fourth quarter re- 
quirements, the amount of inquiry before the trade 
having stimulated activities. Attention still centers 
on the recent purchases of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. for its Louisville plant. This business was divided 
between a northern Ohio seller, a Granite City, IIL, 
maker and a Southern furnace at a delivered price of 
$20.89 on No. 2X grade. Southern Ohio interests re- 
fused to go under $19, base Ironton, even though it is 
understood that they could have had a substantial por- 
tion of the tonnage at the figure which actually was 
paid. Sales of Southern iron on the basis of $17.25, 
3irmingham, have been light, while Tennessee iron at 
$18, base Birmingham, has been moving slowly. Or- 
ders for silvery iron have been confined to single car- 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base pe Lt 
Plates and structural shapes 5.40 
Bars. soft steel or ir¢ 2 20, 
Reinforcing bars eur 
Hoops 100 to 4 yf 
Bands , 5 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagon > Boe 
Squares 4.35 
Open-hearth spring stee 4 The. to 5.00 
Black sheets (No. 24) 4.05 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24) 4.90 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 160) , BO 
Structural rivets 3.R5« 
Small rivets 65 per cent off list 
N 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base 100 Ib. keg 2.95 
Chain, per 100 Ib ” 
Net per 100 Ft 
Lap-welded steel boiler tubes r £18.00 
4-in 28.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in 19.00 
{-in 39.00 
os —_ 
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loads at $28.50, base Jackson, for 8 per cent. A central 
Ohio melter has contracted for 700 tons of Northern 
foundry iron. Among current inquiries are 1500 tons 
of foundry iron for a Hamilton, Ohio, company, 500 
for the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 500 
Coldwater, The 
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tons for a Ohio, consumer. 
furnace of the Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, Ohio, Turbines.—General Electric Co., Schenectady Bulle 
will go into blast within a few days. tin of 12 pages featuring turbines of 2000 to 6000 kw 
> ; p oss ton, delivered Cincinnati designed to operate with steam pressure up to 400 Ib 
: E ; e and temperatures up to 700 deg Fahr Installation 
S 4 ¢ ‘ ’ 24 views and sectional drawings illustrate the text 
: er Electric Heat In Industry.—Edison Electric Illuminat- 
eo ig C Boston Four-page folder devoted to the use 
Ss O} 39 of electricity as a means of heating materials in process 
Mnate ae it . na Jack of manufacture Three or four different topics are taken 
} eo 5 1 g : up in the bulletin 
Coke By-product foundry coke specifications aré es Handling Muriatic Acid.—Duriron Co., Dayton, Ohio 
i als a slenh alain: mail 3 alin ated shipments Three-page folder relating to the use of acid-resisting 
bene Car the al aad - - eed metal in both stationary and portable tanks for handling 
ULI Wl} are me CA} cu exceed those ll muriatic acid 
A e Slack operations | E RSEENSTS in the auto Better Castings.—Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago 
nobile industry are responsible for this unsatisfactor) wo-page bulletin No. 96 featuring the influence of bet- 
cond Local foundries dependent upon the machine ter sands on improvement of castings Particular qual- 
too ! for business also are badly in need of orders ities of the sands are discussed 
ana sequently are taking little coke. Prices of bee- Forging Die Design.—National Machinery Co., Tiffin, 
ni\ furnace al foundry grade from the New River Ohio Machine Talk No. 63 illustrating outboard beat 
nd Wise Cou elds are firm and unchanged. ngs on heading and gripping slides of forging machines 
le ered Ci and describing their advantages 
Oo 99.04 Wise Cou Radio as Advertising Medium.—Metropolitar Life 
- ; - : \ a) ° Ks Insurance Co., New York 16-page pamphlet giving ex 
\ ! i | I perience of a number of users of radio for promoting 
Old Material.—Heavy melting steel has declined ae ae ee See et ee ee ee Digg ele 
: : ae th radio can be used only as a goodwill builder. Some 
ui n, and seve ther items are showing a Weak acts are given regarding circulation by this means 
é ! The Portsmouth, Ohio, works of the Wheel s 
: ; Collecting Ash and Dust.—American Blower Co 
ng steel Vorpol n is reported to have bought 10,000 Detroit. Bulletin 1028 of 12 pages describes and illus 
VUU I rie ng steel a 1 delivered price of rates apparatus to collect cinders, fly-ash and dust and 
~ 25 i tor nal eale had ex keep them from getting into the air or into machine 
e( ult Steel pla erations it h te? part The Sirocco collector is made in 23 sizes for a 
T } are 7 » We y ed | and buvers are not de variety ofl ises 
I I pating ] ed Cas ror Single-Phase Motors.—Century Electric Co., St. Louis 
ra I agving The D d J. Josey ( } s al Folder if 4 pages devoted to repulsion-start induction 
no s ; ay f : at Portsn ith. Oh rle-pl motor Both the stator and the field are 
[ I el! | ? tT} ist ‘ ¢ = The t red vith iustrations 
a ad aid ; ecures when Creeper Model Loaders.—George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc 
van wwhirk it ld last fist Stre Park Avenue, New York Catalog No 
2 p describing and illustrating the features 
the pal s creeper model path-digging loaders 
(;ene ‘ emphasized are the pe ertu digxing 
) e self-feeding ind continuous crowding 
S tior re given and a section is devoted to infor- 
t de ng the relative economy of loader 
i 
High Speed Automatic Serew Machines. Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg Co., Providence Leaflet devoted to the 
iture company’s motor-driven high speed auto- 
t re ichines, automatic turret forming ma- 
h nd itomati« rew threading machine 
Electric Melting Pots.—General Electric Co., Schenec- 
d Bulletir two pages de ribing electric melting 
! ‘ ead, babbit ty pe eta and similar 
Ash Conveyor.—Conve rs Corporatio ot America, 
\ \i Street, Chicags Pamphlet of 16 pages 
I Scr x a steam jet ash conveyor in 
} Nothing moves but the ashes 
ide bot nstallation views and hblue- 
rint 
Material-Handling Equipment.—Jeffre Mfe. Co Co 
i) ( — ot i page lilustrates and 
Detroit Scrap Prices Unchanged oo SS ee oe 
P i - c ( t iteria i ri packages, DUILK 
MT a There e hes t rt il nterestit s the 
‘ n th | n the pa a handling ton | odies in process 
se sit Di. ee , \I tl istrat I were ake in 
£ Pig re ‘ ‘ 
: Lug e! out tl mi J 4 ndica ‘ as 1 s » 
oal Products Tree. Koppers ¢ structi« ( Pitts- 
! i N - gt ad ‘ } i h I tne “a \ il wh h al 
i est ont! } h ig the roots of the 
I zh t ! nto varying inds 
it d rsit TI lifferent ranches 
th the primar products obtained fron 
w in et while the 
I hes il ! ib-pr lucts ine tl al 
shown s fruit 
Guided Expansion Joint.—Gradon Mfe. Cx Kas ga 
1 Memph Streets, Philadelphia Bulletin 708 of four 
i ribe ind ill guided expansion joint 
- gned t maintain a and give long service 
nhout repac I They are made from 2 to 24-in 
S sizes, for pressures up to 250 Ib. and for ten 
ire not ef 700 deg. Fahr 
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Prerequisites of Successful Polishing 


(Concluded from Page 645) 


Polishing Tools 


Polishing wheels, unfortunately, have been consid- 
ered and purchased altogether too much from the stand- 
point of merchandise. The fact that they are tools of 
considerable importance has been somewhat lost sight 
of. In their manufacture, too much consideration has 
been paid to something to sell at a competitive price, 
rather than to the development of the tool itself in 
proper relationship to the work it is to do. 

A wheel which has high spots on it, or is uneven on 
the face, will present only a part of the abrasive head 
to do the cutting. As a result the operator has to employ 
more time to reduce a given amount of metal—and time 
as represented by operators’ wages is the most costly 
item in the whole operation of polishing. 

A factor in wheel economy is the diameter and 
width of face of wheels. It is advisable to use a wheel 
as large in diameter as the article being polished will 
permit, thus to secure the maximum contact of the 
wheel with the work necessary to remove the greatest 
amount of metal at each stroke. Large wheels have 
less tendency to overheat than small wheels. Heat is 
generated only at the point of contact between the 
wheel and the work. On the large wheels the heated 
area has a greater opportunity to cool before return 
ing to contact with the work. 

It is also advisable, where possible, to use a face 
much wider than the piece being polished, so that the 
piece may be moved about on the face of the wheel and 
not wear the head in one spot. The use of wheels of 
large diameters and wide faces reduces the investment 
in wheels, because of the smaller number required. It 
reduces the cost of caring for wheels, and of reheading 
them. It also reduces the time-lost by operators in 
changing wheels. 

Abrasives 


The abrasive grain, which does the actual cutting, is 
one of the two most important prerequisites of polish- 
ing. Glue is the most important, and the grain is secon- 
dary only because the grain cannot be given a chance to 
do its best work unless firmly bonded to the wheels by 
the glue. There are two kinds of abrasive grains in 
common use—emery, which is a natural product, and 
grains which are manufactured from bauxite. 

For flexible-grinding operations, the manufactured 
abrasives are far superior to emery. Examined under 
the glass, the manufactured grain appears much like 
sharp pebbles, uniform in size and containing no foreign 
matter. It differs from emery in being more uniform in 
hardness or temper. Each grain is so constructed that 
when properly bonded to the wheel it will fracture away 
piece by piece, each fracture presenting a fresh cutting 
edge until the grain is consumed. Wheels headed with 
manufactured abrasives have less tendency to glaze 
than those headed with emery. 

An important feature in handling grains is the 
proper consistency of the glue for the different sizes of 
grains. If the glue is too thin for coarse grains, it will 
not provide the proper body to hold the grains. If the 
glue is too thick for the finer grains, the cut of the 
grains will be modified, a glazed condition of the wheel 
face will result, and wastage occur. 


Glue 


Glue is the most important prerequisite of polishing 
When it is realized that the abrasive glued to polish- 
ing wheels have to perform practically the same opera- 
tion of grinding away or tearing down metals as solid, 
vitrefied wheels do, it will be evident that glue, as the 
bond between the wheels and the abrasives, is the most 
important factor in polishing. The efficiency of the 
combination of the wheel and abrasive as the cutting 
tool depends almost entirely upon the strength of the 
glue bond. The ability to secure the desired finished 
surface, and the cost of securing that surface, depend 
upon the strength of the glue bond. In fact, glue is 
the keystone of successful polishing. 

The glue which gives the most satisfactory results 
for polishing is the best quality, first-run, straight hide 


glue. The characteristics necessary are jelly strength, 
toughness, viscosity and—what is more important than 
anything else—flexibility. Many glues set hard and 
brittle, and are broken up and torn out by the bending 
action of the face of the wheel. 

Two elements in glue handling must be recognized 
and controlled. One is heat, the other is bacteria. 

Heat makes glue, and heat destroys glue. The maxi 
mum strength of the glue bond, which enables it to re- 
sist the frictional heat generated in polishing, is secured 
only by a proper control of heat in the preparation of 
the glue. 

Glue loses 5 per cent of its strength for every hour 
of heating. Laboratory tests have shown a loss of 67 
per cent of strength after 12 hr. under heat. Tests of 
a high-grade glue, made by the United States Forestry 
Bureau, showed a loss of one-half the glue strength in 
7 hr. at a temperature of 176 deg. Fahr. Glue is in its 
strongest condition at a temperature of 135 deg. Fahr 

In applying glue to the wheel, no draft of air should 
come in contact with the glue brush, for instant chilling 
and serious weakening of the glue will result. The 
wheels and abrasives, heated to at least 120 deg. Fahr., 
will allow the whole mass of abrasives, glue and the 
wheel to cool gradually, without detriment to the glue 
strength. 

Glue hardens in the process of setting much as con- 
crete does. Setting begins with the cooling, but con 
tinues long after the cooling has reached its stopping 
point. A wheel head may be cold in an hour or so, 
appearing to be ready to use. As a matter of fact, a 
minimum of 48 hr. is required to complete the natural 
process of setting glue to its maximum strength. The 
process of setting is, of course, the evaporation of 
moisture. 

A fact not apparently well known is that glue 
handling is a fight with bacteria, and again the question 
of heat comes in. Glue chemists tell us that the bac- 
teria increase rapidly, consuming the strength of the 
glue, at temperatures higher than 140 deg. fahr. This 
is recognized in the manufacture of glue, wich is 
cooked at temperatures of about 140 deg., and then 
the temperature is reduced as quickly as possible in 
the process of solidifying the glue, to the point at 
which the bacteria become virtually inactive. 

As to the supervision and standardization of the 
polishing department, the author’s observation of the 
industry, both in this country and abroad, has con- 
vinced him that it is to the advantage of executives 
and engineers that they analyze their polishing prob- 
lems; that they do not try to correct conditions by 
remedying the weak spots, but by making a complete 
and fundamental analysis as a basis for a systematic 
control and standardization of polishing departments. 


Corrosion Resistant Alloys to Be Featured 
at Chemical Show 


An unusually complete assemblage of steels and 
alloys to resist corrosion and other forms of chemical 
attack will be on view at the Eleventh Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, and much equipment using these ma- 
terials in essential parts will be on display. The gen- 
eral subject of metallic materials of construction will 
be discussed on Sept. 30, at 10 a. m., by competent 
speakers for the benefit of the students attending. 
Hugh D. McLeese, of the Chromium Corporation of 
America, will discuss “Chromium Plating in the Paper 
Industry” before the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, meeting at the exposition on Sept. 
28, at 2 p. m. 


James B. Wilbur, Jr., New Britain, Conn.. has been 
appointed temporary receiver of the Stanford Steel Cor- 
poration, Milford, Conn., manufacturer of hot-rolled 
strip steel. 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS | 


aye 6 Sept. 3 Sept. 2 Sept. 1 
The Lake copper, N. \¥ 13.25 13.25 13.25 13.25 
Week’s Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 13.00 12.95 12.90 
: Straits tin, spot, N. ¥ 63.75 63.50 
Prices Lead, New York 6.40 6.50 6.5 
\ Lead, St. Louis 6.05 6.15 6. 5 
| Cents per Pound Zire New York 6.62% 6.60 6.57% 6.60 6.62% 
. Zi St. Louis 6.273 6.25 6.22% 6.25 6.27% 
for 2 
Early Delivery *Ref ry quot delivered price 4c. higher. 

NEW YorK, Sept. 6.—Inactivity incidental to to two days in particular—on Thursday, Sept. 1, close 
the Labor Day holiday has further intensified the to 500 tons was sold, and on Tuesday, Aug. 30, about 
sluggishness which has prevailed in most of the 300 tons. The week’s business was confined mostly to 
markets recently. Practically no business was dealers. Consumers are uninterested and are well sup- 
done on Saturday, Sept. 3, and today the markets plied for their September-October needs. A feature of 
are only just getting started again. Prices of tin the market is the fact that the decrease in the world’s 
and zinc are practically unchanged from the week visible supplies was considerably less than expected and 
previous, while copper and lead are _ slightly was a disappointment to the New York and London 
weaker. markets. Instead of being about 1500 tons, the de- 
Copper.—Buying of electrolytic copper has been crease was around 900. Arrivals during the month of 

confined within very narrow limits, with most pro- August were 7112 tons, of which 7017 tons came in at 
ducers adhering each day to the quotation which pre- Atlantic ports. Deliveries of the metal into consump- 


vailed a week 
cut Valley. 
been 


ago—13.25c., delivered in the Connecti- 
From one or two sources a little metal has 
available at slightly lower levels, some small 
transactions taking place between 13.12%c. and 13.20c. 


delivered. Today business has hardly started and 
the quotation is largely nominal at 13.25c., delivered. 
Copper Exporters, Inc., still maintain an official quo- 
tation of 13.50c., cif. Hamburg. Demand from for- 
eign countries has also been on a smaller scale. Lake 
coppe! iS quote d at 13.25¢ to 13.37 kke., d ; livered. 
Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of August, based on daily quota- 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 13.38c., delivered. The 
iverage price of electrolyti copper was 12.99%ec., re- 
nery 13.24%6c., delivered. 
rin.—For the week ended Saturday, Sept. about 
200 tons of tin changed hat with activity confined 
Metals from New York Warehouse 
De 
aa 
\y x 
\ 4 to 14.4 
Alu . lat 
ire ) 1.00¢, to 28.00 
Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Doe ere ‘ > D 
‘ ] 1 i 
‘ | po 
\ 7 
d, b 9 5 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


De ere PP es. B A Lb 
Hi \ 4 
( } ‘ z.' ‘ t 
( j P 1 heavier 
4 c. te 
Br t 
(‘¢ t) 
( ty 7 
j ® ' i) to 
From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices. B Per Lb 
eta (No ») casks 10.50c. t 11 00 
J } is } 11.00% ) 
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tion during August were 6895 tons, with 2201 tons 
in stock and landing on Aug. 31. The market today 
here has been quiet, with spot Straits tin quoted at 
63.75¢., New York. London prices today were slightly 
higher than a week ago, with spot standard quoted at 


£290, future standard at £284 10s. and spot Straits at 
£295 10s. per ton. The Singapore price today was 
£288 17s. 6d. 


Lead.—Consumers are well supplied and the market 
continues quiet. Today the London market is off con- 
siderably from previous levels and lead from Mexican 
ore can now be imported and pay the duty. As a 
resu't of these conditions and supplementing the reduc- 
tion of its contract-price late in the day on Aug. 30, 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. for the second 
time in the week, late this afternoon, Tuesday, low- 
ered its quotation from 6.50c. to 6.40c., New York. The 
outside market also lower, having been 6.15c., St. 
Louis, up to and including today. It is probable that by 
tomorrow the outside market will fall close to 6c., 
St. Louis. 


iS 


Zinc.—On Friday, Sept. 2, the market was fairly 
active, with a moderate amount of business reported, 
accompanied by slightly lower prices. The new week 
opens with the tone rather firm and with producers 


emcee 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


has been no change in the mill prices on 
brass and copper products since Aug. 3. Quo- 


There 
bronze, 
tations 


on zine sheets and lead full sheets have been 
the same since Aug. 5 and July 30 respectively. 
List Prices, Per Lb., f.o.b. Mill 
oO Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
resy, per 100 Lb. AUowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 
Nhee 
High brass 18.25¢ 
Copper, hot rolled 22.00¢ 
10.00¢ 
| d (full sheets) 10.256e. to 10.50« 
ess Tubes 
High brass 23.12%c 
Copper °4.00c 
i? i 
Hig) rass 16.00« 
Nay brass 18.75« 
| 
Copper 15.2 5« 
High brass 18.75« 
¢ ppe i Rol's ?1.00¢ 
ed Brass Tubing 26. 25« 
Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 
Vi load freight rate is allowed to desti- 
ttions east of the Mississippi River and also 
ed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
8 est of that rive) 
Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, to 30 in. wide 35.50c. 
Tubes, base 45.00c 
Machine rods 34.00c 








{cnn Rete teen eNaNNe ne 
Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse Old Metals, Per Lb.. New York 
(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in T?} y ———- ’ 
City Limits) re Onying prices represent what large dealers 
er ‘ an een a are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
E 2aSe pe 4 accumulators and the selling prices are those 
High NE 6 at acere alate tendo lh ane Ga 19.25« charged consumers after the metal has been prop- 
Copper, nt I 0 ta a ees wien an bear 22.00 erly prepared for their use 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .24.25c Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Zine Cnet CeCe wen Seed woh gan als 11.00¢ Buving Selling 
EN eee ee 2 at eta cnae Prices Prices 
Seamless Tubes Copper, heavy crucible 11.25¢ 12.78c 
Pe 24.62 Copper, heavy and wire 11.00 12 00e 
Copper ee te 95.50c_ Copper. lieht and bottoms 9. 50¢ 10.50¢ 
Brazed Brass Tubes........ 28.50% Brass me a oo 7 + 
SOUR, ne ein ee ee 16.00 Brass. light »- STC aes 


P at a Heavy machine composition S Th 10.195 
" yarrruansersmnenim . . sensssasecusteen . No. 1 vellow brass turnings f 


Ss coc 


No. 1 red brass or composi 


: . — . , tion turrines QR OM, 9 NDe 
holding prices close to 6.30c., St. Louis, but with some Lead, heavy fy. 25 HT Re 
metal available at 6.27%c. ae - on +60. 
Antimony.—Conditions remain unchanged, with de- Wheet aluminun 50 0 
. “LL: . ° Cast aluminum 3 506 » 50e 

mand very light for Chinese metal, which today is : , 


quoted at 11.75c., New York, duty paid, for all posi- ‘ 
tions. 





BROOKLYN, 600 tons, public brary, t an unnamed local 
Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at fabricator 
35¢c., with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel at ELIzaBerH, N. J., 400 tons, Y. M. C. A., to Alfred E. Smith 
39ce. Cc 
Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, Bast Onancs. N. J., 200 tons, apartment building, to Amert- 
is quoted at 26c., New York, duty paid. com Brege © 
Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago meee ae oy : ae i , * 7 ' ‘ : ' fatee' 
CHICAGO, Sept. 6.—Sales are in moderate volume 
except in zinc, which has been fairly active this week. PHILADEPHIA 0 tons, P uy, t 
The price has advanced. Sales of old metals are smal! American Bridge C 
and the market is without feature. BALTIM tons, building for Balti to Ma 
Prices, per lb., in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.35c.; land Steel Products C 
tin, 65c.; lead, 6.30c.; zinc, 6.35c.; in less-than-carload RALTIMORE & O RA AD, 1 tons, bridgs 1000 t 
lots, antimony, 13.50c. On old metals we quote copper to MeClintic-Marshall C ind 125 tons to America 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10c.; copper bot Bridge C 
toms, 9c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 6.75c.; lead pipe, WINSTON-SALEM. N. C., 1000 tons, building for Reynold 
5e.; zinc, 3.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 34c.; tin foil, 43.50c.; Tobacco Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co 
block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 13.25c.; all being dealers’ St. Pau, MIN? 100 tor uilding | Grader 
prices for less-than-carload lots. Mfz. Co.. to MeClintic-Marshall ¢ 
( CA } Oakw iR \ M 
c t Mar Ce 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL = “race: 1400 tons. 5 Pe re ee ee ee 
Bridge C 


Awards of 32,700 Tons Include 10,000 Tons for Wie nsit tiie ron Ci wukee 
Two Bridges HOAREECI, TOT T See Re Te De ye, %0 


‘ t St I ig ( ( i 
A bridge across the Mississippi River near St. Louis, MIILWAUKEB, 1100 tons, new Cedar-Biddle ba dge, t 
requiring 6000 tons, and another over the Ohio at Pa- Milwaukee Bridge C 
ducah, Ky., taking 4000 tons, were the outstanding pro- MILWAUKI 100 tons, 14 bridges for Milwaukee El 
jects in the 32,700 tons of fabricated steel reported let Railway & Light Co., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel ¢ 
during the last week. Included in the 10,500 tons of MILWAUKER, 200 tons, railroad span on East Locust Street 
new work was a Y. M. C. A. building at Philadelphia bridge, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co 
which will require 3500 tons. Awards follow: Green Bay, Wis., 100 tons, shop extension for Northwest 
DeLair, N. J., 325 tons, building for Kaeckhefer Container Engineering Works, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co 
Co., to Bethlehem Fabricators, In« ST Ls 5. ty «tor blacksmith ind machine hops for 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 1800 tons, building for Libbey-Owens Sheet a rs Pacific Railroad, to Supp Brothers Bridge © 
. ‘ > ; : ‘ ron oO 
Glass Co., to Rochester Bridge Co ‘ eaeun. 60060 dete, Batis moreee tee 20m ippi River at 
MONROE, Micu., 300 tons, greenhouse for Greening Nursery Chain of Rocks. to American Bridge Ci 
to Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co OAKLAND. Cal 600 tons. Woman’s Club building, to Cali 
BIRMINGHAM, 1550 tons, 12 barges for Tennessee Coal, Iron & fornia Steel Cs San Fran Oo 
Railroad Co., to American Bridge Co San FRA 3 )} tons. Y. M. C. A. building, to Judson Mfg 
GREAT NORTHERN RaILROAD, 2300 tons, bridges, to American Ce LOCs 
Bridge Co Los ANGELES 00 «6tons mechanical building for Goodrich 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. Pau, 800 tons, bridges, t Tire & Rubber ¢ to McClintic-Marshall Co 
American Bridge Co YAKIM Was ev tol a oe a riveted spans, to 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., Seattle 
NEWTON, Mass., 700 tons, school, to New England Structural E 
Co Structural Projects Pending 
Norwoop, Mass., 150 tons, memorial municipal building an Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
bell tower, to Bastern Bridge & Structural Co lowing: 
LOWELL, Mass., 200 tons, Boston & Maine Railroad bridg PHILADELPHIA, 3300 to 3500 tor Navy Central Y. M. C. A 
to Phoenix Bridge Co building, previously reported as 1500 tons 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., 100 tons, Williams College dormit LOSTON, 265 t sales and service building for Argonant 
to New England Structural Co Realty C n Brighton district 
STAMFORD, Conn., 300 tons, high school, to Lehigh Structural! FRAMINGHAM, MAss LOO tor office building, West Boston 
Steel Co Gas Co 
New HAveEN, Conn., $00 tons, Brady Memorial Hospital, t CAMBRIDGE, Mase 100 tons, garage, Klauer Brothers 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co PROVIDENCE, R. | 600 tons, Union Trust Co. building 
New Haven, 150 tons, Yale field stands, to Lehigh Structural ‘ew ‘ K, 00 ton Pan-Hellenic Club, First Avenue and 
Stee] Co Forty-ninth Street 
HARTFORD, CONN., 120 tons, White Motor Co., garagé to BripceTon, N. J 200 tons, Stanley Theater 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co EasT ORANGE, N. J., 1500 tons, apartment building on South 
New Britain, Conn., 350 tons, Leonard Building, to Lehigh Munn Avenus 
Structural Steel Co Erte RAILROAD, 150 tons, bridge in New Jersey 
Boston & Matne RaltLroap, 200 tons, bridges, to Phoenix BALTIMORE, 500 tons, building for American Smelting & 
Bridge Co. tefining Co 
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YOUNGSTOWN, 600 tons. boiler house t e built by Dwight 
; Rot s & li 
: PARK I 2 t 
. 
: MILWAUK 0 tons, fil f \ ts | aing 
\ Wis t Bad Ax ridg ( G 
( S« 
S | NOT SC ¢ t . ; S | f ( 
I rt) a ¢ i » 
: ~ } ‘ S ~ } ry 
Sey 
South African Railways Inquire for 125 
Locomotives 
\ liry | he South African Railways for 125 
U2 ocom« es is the or important item in the 
lipment field which has come out recently New 
| ng has been confined to small lists 
Freight cars in need repair on Aug. 15 totaled 
148,346 or 6.5 per cent of the number on line, accord 
ng to reports filed with the car service division, of 
American Railway Association. This was an in 
rease of 2756 cars above the number reported on 
Aug. 1, at which time there were 145,590 or 6.3 per 
e! It wi however, a decrease of 21,419 cars com 
ared with the same date last year On Aug. 15 there 
were 9074 locomotives in need of repair, an increase 
’ compared with Aug. 1 
Le lis oft the Wee Ss I siness follow 
W 
; 
; 
' ind 
’ 1 n 
’ 
b \ I 
— ~ TS 
REINFORCING STEEL 
New Projects Will Take Nearly 3000 Tons— 
Awards of 2265 Tons 
I ided in the 2970 tons of reinforcing bars which 
required in new work out in the last week is 790 
a Chicago office building. Lettings of 2265 
t nclude no sizable jobs. Awards follow 
S 
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Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 


2 ee oe 
S 
4 


publ school; bids 
i H00 t 400 tons, foundations for new City Hall 
; ‘ 180 tons, De Paul University office building 
A tonnage being estimated, Bryn Mawr Beach Hotel 
i ns, third to eighteenth floors, Chicago Even 
g Post Building 
HINE, Mo., 450 tons, settling basin for St. Louis municipal 
waterworks Frazier-Davis Construction Co., St. Louis, 


yw bidder on general contract. 
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GRASS VALLEY, CAL., 361 tons, two dams for the Grass Valley 
Irrigation District; bids Sept 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., 257 tons, paving work for State Highway 
Commission at San Luis Obispo: bids Sept. 26 


SACRAMENTO, 140 tons, bridge for State Highway Commission 


Chileno Valley, Marin County; bids Sept. 7. 


FOCUSING UPON SAFETY 


Keeping Memory of Accidents Fresh in Mind 
Helps Avoid Them 


UBLICITY methods devised by C. R. Little, safety 

director Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., are 
reported to be bearing fruit. The methods are based 
upon the psychological element of calling attention to 
the name of the individual injured, and keeping that 
name before his fellow workmen until some one else 
achieves the unenviable distinction of taking his place. 

At the main entrance to the mill is placed a large 
bulletin board, named the “Daily Devil.” On this board 
are placed notices in connection with the mill, clippings 
from magazines, pictures, posters and cartoons. Any- 
thing which will attract attention and keep the minds 
of the men on the problem of conserving safety may 
find its place here. 

In front of the board, as shown in the illustration, 
is a tombstone painted white and surmounted by a 
white cross. Upon it is shown the name and depart- 
ment of the man most recently injured, together with 
the date. This name is kept there until someone else 
is injured, when his name replaces the first. These 
injuries do not include the minor cases, but do include 
everything which represents lost time. 

At the place where the accident was incurred an- 
other white cross is erected, which remains there until 








ee Zhe 
eer ita 


Tombstone and Posters to Work on the 
Men’s Psychology and Prevent Accidents 


the accident has been investigated by the safety court 
and responsibility fixed. This safety court has a judge 
appointed by the superintendent. The safety director 
acts as prosecutor, while the man’s foreman acts as his 
attorney, if the man is charged with violation of a 
safety rule. Conviction of such violation involves a 
penalty of from 1 to 100 days’ suspended sentence. 
When accumulated penalties amount to 100 days in one 
year the man is automatically discharged. Each court 
case is posted on the bulletin board. 

No one likes to see his own name on a tombstone. 
The first man who had his name put up said it had been 
in many places before, but never in such a place. He 
does not want it there again. The white cross in the 
plant placed at the point of injury has a steadying 
effect upon every man who sees it and reflects what it 
means. The combination of publicity, possible penalty 
and seriousness of each case is making the men think. 


Copper production in Chile continues at a high rate, 
according to Attaché Ralph H. Ackerman. Exports of 
ingots in six months were 116,630 tons, a gain of 35,322 
tons over 1926. 
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Robert E. Kinkead has resigned as chief engineer, 
welder division, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, to en- 
gage in consulting engi- 
neering in connection with 
electric arc welding, with 
office at 3030 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. After his 
graduation in electrical 
engineering from Ohio 
State University in 1913, 
he immediately joined the 
Lincoln Electric Co. A 
year later he had applied 
the inductive ballast prin- 
ciple or “stabilizer” to are = 
welders and had become 
engineer of the welding 
department. In this capac- 
ity he served until 1917, 
when commissioned in the 
United States Navy. After 
the war he became chief 
engineer for the Mitchell 
Co., Chicago, emergency 
master mechanic and 
welding contractor. After 
a short period as welding expert for the Western 
Electric Co. at the Hawthorne plant in Chicago, he 
returned to the Lincoln company as chief engineer, 
welder division. He is a member of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society and the American Welding 
Society. 
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Paul Hecht, South Philadelphia works, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president. He has been with the Westing- 
house company since 1905, and since 1916 has been in 
the department of price and estimating. He had charge 
of erecting the new turbine blade shop and the transfer- 
ring of the blading activities from East Pittsburgh to 
South Philadelphia. 

R. J. Kaylor, manager of publicity, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., who has been away from his office 
for several months on account of illness, is reported to 
be improving at his old home near Ebensburg, Pa., and 
expects to return to Youngstown at an early date. 

H. V. Greenwood, formerly sales manager Baldwin 
Chain Co., recently joined the sales organization of 
Foote Brothers, Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, as Michi- 
gan district representative. He will make his head- 
quarters in Chicago, but will cover the State of Michi- 
gan with the exception of the Detroit and Grand Rapids 
territory. 

Frank C. Davies has been placed in charge of blast 
furnaces for the Donner Steel Co., Inc., Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding John Whiting, who has become associated with 
the Hamilton Coke & Iron Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. 
Davies was at the South works, Illinois Steel Co., from 
1908 until 1912 and spent the next three years at the 
Edgar Thompson furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Prior to 1920, when he became assistant superintendent 
of the Donner furnaces, he was engaged at the coke 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Mr. Whit- 
ing came to the Donner company in 1922 from the 
Mayville, Wis., furnaces of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. Previously he was successively at the South 
works, Illinois Steel Co.; with the Federal Furnace Co., 
South Chicago, and with the Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. C. E. Clarke, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the blast furnace superintendent 
at the Donner plant, has been general foreman of the 
furnace department since 1923. He gained his early 
experience in the Central furnaces of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. in 1914 and 1915. Later he was em- 
ployed in the Canton, Ohio, and the Middlesex, Pa., fur- 
naces of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 


E. T. Whitney has been appointed sales manager of 
the Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., Cohoes, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of wrought iron pipe. He received his engineer- 
ing training at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., and for the last three years has been in 
charge of the company’s Philadelphia territory. 

Arthur Tregoning Cape, metallurgist, Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio; R. W. Cook, general 
manager, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn.; Thomas 
Evan Eagan, assistant superintendent of research, Mid- 
vale Co., Nicetown, Pa.; David B. Reeder, metallurgical 
chemist, Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Wil- 
liam White, Standard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa.; and 
John F. Wyzalek, chief metallurgist, Hyatt Bearings 
division, General Motors Corporation, Arlington, N. J., 
are among those proposed for membership in the Iron 
and Steel Institute and to be voted on at the Glasgow 
meeting this month. 


Ernest Kugel, chief engineer of the Kalker Ma- 
schinenfabrik, A. G., Kéln-Kalk, Germany, has arrived 
in the United States to learn of American methods in 
operating rolling mills. 


J. E. Randall has been added to the sales organiza- 
tion of the Young Brothers Co., Detroit. Prior to 1925 
he served the company as New York representative and 
he has specialized in oven work and industrial baking 
problems for the last 10 years. 


D. H. Fair, recently in the main office of the George 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, has been appointed dis- 
trict representative for the company in the Great Lakes 
States with headquarters at Chicago. 

J. J. Hilt, who has been associated with the Racine 
Radiator Co. and its predecessor, the Prefex Radiator 
Co., Racine, Wis., since 1919, has been appointed sales 
manager of the recently organized Young Radiator Co., 
Racine. 

Edward B. Bishop, who has been associated with the 
Globe Malleable Iron & Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the last 17 years, most recently as superintendent of 
the drop forge department, has been made general 
manager of the company, the name of which has lately 
been changed to the Globe Forge & Foundries, Inc. 
With the change in name the forge department has 
been developed to include approximately 85 per cent 
of the company’s output. The executive personnel of 
the company is as follows: A. T. Brown, president; Wil- 
liam S. Farmer, vice-president; W. Charles Lipe, treas- 
urer, and D. E. Hethington, assistant treasurer and sec- 
retary. 

Charles S. Baur, general advertising manager of 
THE IRON AGE, on the beginning of his twenty-sixth 
year with this journal on Sept. 1, was given a testi- 
monial dinner by his associates, who presented to him 
a silver tea set with the inscription, “In commemora- 
tion of twenty-five vears of distinguished service and 
in recognition of his rare devotion and accomplish- 
ment.” 


David Thomson, general superintendent Columbia 
Steel Co., Butler, Pa., under its former management, 
has been appointed works manager by the American 
Rolling Mill Co., which acquired the Columbia company 
about six weeks ago. 

Charles F. Logan has resigned as special representa- 
tive of the Poldi Steel Corporation of America to be- 
come sales manager of the recently organized roll de- 
partment, Union Electric Steel Corporation, Car- 
negie, Pa. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
announces the award of traveling fellowships to Her- 
bert N. Eaton, of the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, and Blake R. Vanleer, professor of mechanical 
engineering in the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 
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New Haven Exhibit to be Occasion of 
New England Industries Dinner 


A New England Industries dinner, arranged for 
Thursday evening, Sept. 8, will be a feature event in 
connection with the seventh annual New Haven Ma- 
chine Tool Exhibition, which opened at the Mason 
Laboratory, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
Sept. 6, and will continue through Sept. 9. 

The dinner will be held at the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, under the auspices of the New England Coun- 
cil, the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions. The keynote of the dinner, according to the an- 
nouncement, will be the vital need for early and sweep- 
ing reequipment programs in the older manufacturing 
plants of New England, and other sections of the 
East, as the insurance of their continued prosperity. 

Speakers will include the Hon. John H. Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut, whose address will be on 
“New England, the Birthplace of American Industry,” 
Other speakers and the subjects upon which they will 
talk are as follows: Charles R. Gow, president of the 
Gow Co., “Survey of Industrial Conditions”; C. R. 
Burt, vice-president and general manager Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, “Installation of New Machinery 
and Methods in the Plant of the Pratt & Whitney Co.”; 
Charles L. Newcomb, manager of the Deane Works, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, “‘What 
Is Industrial New England Thinking About?”; L. W. 
Wallace, executive American 
“Future Problems of Industry.” 

Technical sessions held during the exposition of 
machine tools are under the auspices of the machine 
shop practice division of the A. S. M. E. Two papers 
dealing with the problem of machine tool replacement 
were presented during the morning of Sept. 7, and 
there was a round-table discussion on production, 


secretary Engineering 


Council, 


achine tool engineering and shop practice in general 
an evening meeting. The program for the morning 


ot Sept. 8 includes a paper on “Modern Finishes for 
Machine Tool Industry,” by W. R. Atwood, and an- 
ther on “Prerequisites of Successful Polishing,” by 
B. H. Divine. 


ng, at which there will be two speakers, has also been 


A session devoted to foremanship train- 


arranged. 
Papers for the 


include 


Friday morning, Sept. 9, session 
“Improvements in Copper Wire Mill Equip- 
ment,” by Samuel McMullan, and “Manufacture and 
Application of Extruded Tubes,” by G. A. Foisy. There 
will also be an anti-friction bearing session at which 
R. F. Runge will present a paper on “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Application of Anti-Friction Bearings to 
Machine Tools.” Another paper, by Frank Brauer, will 
be devoted to “Anti-Friction Bearings in Ordnance 
Work.” It should be mentioned that these technical 
sessions comprise the first national meeting of the ma- 
chine shop practice division of the A. S. M. E. A re- 
port of the technical sessions as well as of the machine 
tool exposition will be included in a forthcoming issue 
of THE IRON AGE. 


Automobile Prospects Considered Good 
by Makers 


Automotive Industries this week will say: ‘“Some- 
what lower production schedules have been put into 
effect by several automobile factories, but a majority 
are still on a strong basis for the season. The im- 
pending new Ford model continues to act as a restrain- 
ing influence on sales, despite the growing impression 
that volume output of the car remains some time off. 

“The outlook for fall business is considered par- 
ticularly good, because of favorable reports from most 
of the agricultural districts. The advance in cotton 
is a particularly good sign, as the best market for 
motor cars and trucks in the cotton-growing regions 
normally is in the late months of the year. 

“Although the volume of business so far in 1927 has 
been satisfactory for manufacturers and dealers, profit 
margins have suffered in many instances. The recent 
price cuts have not helped matters at the factories, 
despite lower material costs in some instances.” 
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Harry C. SMITH, general manager of sales strip 
steel department, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
died at his home in Steubenville, Ohio, Sept. 5, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. He had been as- 
sociated with this company for almost 11 years and 
previously for 18 years had been with the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He was born in Pittsburgh 
May 22, 1884, and while still a boy, entered the employ 
of the Carnegie company in its sales department. He 
later became a salesman and in 1917, joined the Weir- 
ton company as assistant general manager of sales. 
In that capacity he supervised strip steel sales and 
was made head of the strip steel sales division when 
the growth of the company made necessary a segre- 
gation of its sales activities. 

ALBERT W. Dow, secretary Spring Perch Co., Strat- 
ford, Conn., automobile spring manufacturer, died at 
his home in Bridgeport, Conn., on Aug. 28, aged 62 
years. 

H. HowarD HELLER, works manager of the Ford In- 
strument Co., Long Island City, N. Y., died at his sum- 
mer home at Sound Beach, Conn., on Aug. 28. He was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1993 as a me- 
chanical engineer, and joined the Ford organization in 
1917. He was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

STuarRT D. LANSING, since 1915 president of the 
Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y., manufacturer 
of paper mill machinery, died at his home in that city 
on Sept. 3. He was born at Watertown in 1866 and en- 
tered the employ of the Bagley & Sewall organization 
immediately after graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1888. 


Foreign Trade of Southwest Africa In- 
creasing Rapidly 


Under the influence of expanding mineral and agri- 
cultural development, the foreign trade of Southwest 
Africa has shown a consistently upward tendency over 
the past four years. The returns for 1926, just avail- 
able, disclose imports valued at £2,507,625, and exports 
amounting to £3,292,986. 

Although both phases of the trade have been char- 
acterized by a distinct improvement, imports have 
registered the most notable gains, advancing by nearly 
93 per cent over the four-year period, from £1,301,304 
in 1923 to £1,777,164 in 1924, to £1,898,510 in 1925 and 
to £2,507,625 in 1926. The heaviest single increase in 
1926 was in the group covering metals, machinery and 
vehicles, which advanced from £637,566 to £771,171 
and is directly attributable to the upward trend in 
agriculture and mining in the Protectorate. 

Imports from the United States into Southwest 
Africa, while relatively small, have shown a marked 
increase during the past four years, rising from a value 
of £16,914 in 1923 to £93,678 in 1926. Indirect imports 
by way of the Union of South Africa are known to be 
considerable, especially in such lines as agricultural 
implements, mining machinery, motor cars, etc., and 
undoubtedly account for a fair share of the £688,882 


worth of goods imported through the Union during 
1926. 


Freight rates per ton-mile in the United States are 
reported by Railway Age to have advanced only 14 per 
cent in the 37 years since 1890. In contrast. general 
commodity prices are credited with an advance of 79 
per cent and of farm products, at wholesale, 96 per 
cent. Though the freight business handled has in- 
creased 500 per cent, there are only 125 per cent more 
locomotives and 165 per cent more freight cars than 
37 years ago. 














Situation in Lorraine Iron Ore’ 


Economic Side and Industrial Position—Technical 
Conditions of Production—Political Elements 
Affecting Use of Ore 


ORRAINE iron ore is characterized chiefly by pov- 
erty in iron and richness in gangue. Its asso- 
ciated earthy materials contain considerable 

phosphorus. Using it direct from the mine, the early 
technician was able to obtain from it a product which 
dominated the markets of the world. This was during 
the period when the Catalan oven, heated with char- 
coal, had been replaced by the modern blast furnace, 
using coke. The gangue composition permitted ready 
fusing of the ore. 

Ores from other localities, such as Briey, Meurthe 
and Moselle, were found to lack either the necessary 
lime or the silica required to form a fusible mixture. 
The Lorraine ore, however, contained both these ele 
ments and thus had a flux which in most cases was 
sufficient in itself. Only one substance, manganese, 
is lacking in the Lorraine ore for best results. Hence, 
about 2 per cent of manganese ore from Russia is 
added. 

Shipments of Lorraine ore to the interior of France 
amounted in 1913 to 516,952 metric tons. Since the war, 
these shipments have been much less. In 1920 they 
were only 104,579 tons, increasing in 1922 to 168,345 
tons. 

Steel Slow in Displacing Puddled Iron 


After the annexation of Lorraine by Germany in 
1871, when iron was being replaced by steel, the manu- 
facture of iron continued in Lorraine, as the puddle 
furnace there used eliminated practically all of the 
carbon, retaining an insufficient quantity to make steel. 
The region did not take kindly to the Bessemer proc- 
ess invented in 1855, because that process did not per- 
mit elimination of phosphorus, and the Lorraine ores 
contain considerable phosphorus. 

Only when the basic converter was perfected, with 
a facing made of pure magnesite, replacing the silica 
brick of the Bessemer converter, did the region advance 
in the making of steel. This invention of the Thomas 
process, made in England and transported for use to 
the Continent, gave rise to the theory, “The Migration 
of an Idea,” as follows: 

1 A great idea is born in a country where 
highly developed science has found numerous and 
various applications 

2. This country. scientifically, technically and 
economically saturated, is opposed to the realization 

of that idea 

Threatened with being smothered, the idea 
nigrates to a less advanced country, where it finds 

a new ground for integral application 

In 1896 the first Thomas steel plant was started 
in the Lorraine district. From this year dates the 
great modern industry, utilizing an ore previously 
declared unfit for the manufacture of steel. With the 
new process, the Lorraine steel makers obtained a soft 
metal, homogeneous and thoroughly suitable for mak- 
ing heavy metallurgical products, such as beams, plates 
and sheets. The phosphorus, eliminated and mostly go- 
ing into the slag, became a highly valuable by-product 
for fertilizers. Sale of the slag reduced the net cost 
of making steel and greatly compensated for the extra 
expense of the basic materials required, 


Low Iron Content and Some Remedies 


Lorraine ore averages only 32 per cent Fe, com- 
pared with 36 per cent in the Nancy ore, 38 per cent 
in Briey ore, and 50 per cent in ore from Normandy. 


*Translated from the French by O. E. Kiessling, and R. M 
Santymeyer, Bureau of Mines, Washington. This is an 
abstract of the translation. The original paper was by Henry 
1 cufenburger 


Even the 32 per cent is not all recovered, because of 
losses in the form of dust during mining, loading and 
unloading, and dropping of ore into the furnace. As 
a result, only 28 per cent is finally utilized. Because 
of this small iron recovery, Lorraine ore was long 
largely disregarded. 

During German occupation, covering 47 years, high 
expense was faced by the Germans in importing Span 
ish, Swedish, and even Briey and Normandy ores. In 
creasing the iron content by roasting or washing, how 
ever, proved to be the solution. The roasting was 
adopted because the washing would have robbed the 
ore of much of its associated fluxing materials. 

Through the roasting process, moisture running as 
high as 10 per cent is removed and volatile material 
extracted, reaching sometimes 20 per cent. Thus the 
iron content of Briey ore, running perhaps 39 per cent 
from the mine, was increased to 46 per cent. 

Great saving in coke was brought about by this 
prior treatment of the ore. Relieved of moisture and 
ground fine, the saving was about 100 kg. of coke 
per ton of melt.- In passing, it is noted that American 
blast furnaces consuming treated ore use 800 kg. of 
coke per ton of melt, against 1300 kg. in Lorraine. 
Of course, the roasting process uses a great deal of 
heat, but the saving at a later stage more than com 
pensates for this cost. 

Utilization of Coal 

Similar good results have not been obtained in 
handling the fuel as have followed the beneficiation 
of the ore. This problem has not yet found an en- 
tirely satisfactory solution. 

Because charcoal was in early days the only com 
bustible used, the primitive iron industry was estab 
lished usually in places rich in ore and wood, Thus 
the early forges were located in dense woods far from 
centers of population. Heavy demand for charcoal 
caused the forests to disappear, largely. Only when 
the coking of coal became an established factor did the 
industry take on anything of its present aspect. 

In normal times Lorraine consumes about 4,500,000 
tons of coke a year. This was about the figure of 1915. 
There has been great reduction since then, however, 
for in 1920, 1921, and 1922 the consumption averaged 
only 1,839,000 tons a year. The coal production of the 
region includes 4,000,000 tons in the Moselle basin and 
12,000,000 tons in the Saar. Unfortunately, however, 
this coal is not well adapted to the making of coke. 


Germans Far Ahead in Coking 


Germany had advanced far in the production of 
coke, with 30,000 ovens in 1913, against only 2000 in 
France, and 25,000 of the 30,000 were by-product ovens. 
The French number has now reached 5000, but it 1s 
still far below that of Germany. Production of coke 
in the Ruhr reached approximately 24,500,000 tons in 
1913 and 25,052,000 tons in 1922. 

The coal production of the Saar-Lorraine region 
in 1913 was only 9.3 per cent of the coal production 
of all Germany, while in coke that region produced only 
5.5 per cent of the German coke total. Compared with 
the French production, however, that of Saar-Lorraine 
in 1913 was 44.6 per cent in coal and 44 per cent in 
coke. Thus the addition of the Saar and Lorraine fields 
to France has added about 44 per cent to the French 
capacity for producing coal and coke. 


Lorraine Makes Only a Fraction of Its Coke 


Two iron properties in Lorraine have coking plants 
close by. The de Wendel company has two batteries 
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of coke ovens of 45 and 60 ovens respectively, pro- 
ducing about 400 tons of coke a day and many valuable 
by-products. These ovens, however, do not furnish all 
of the coke required by the furnaces. Some 150,000 
to 200,000 tons a year must be purchased. In fact, 
the entire coke production of de Wendel is only one- 
tenth of the needs of all its blast furnaces, and 80 
per cent of these needs must be supplied by foreign 
coke, although these plants are situated most favorably 
of any in the basin. 

Coke for the Rédange-Dilling Co. is obtained in 
large part from a subsidiary company. All other iron 
makers in the district depend almost entirely on for- 
eign coke. The coke ovens in the Saar and Moselle 
basins supply altogether only 5 per cent of the metal- 
lurgical coke consumed in Lorraine. 


Political and Economic Obstructions 


Before the great war, two groups in Germany op- 
posed developing the Saar coal industry. Metallur- 
gists in the Rhenish-Westphalian basin followed a per- 
sonal and interested policy. The political power of 
the German State followed a nationalistic policy. Own- 
ers of the Ruhr plants, situated in the richest basin 
of Europe, and wishing to have a monopoly of iron 
in Germany, were fighting competition from the other 
side of the frontier. Unable to influence the supply 
of iron ore in Lorraine they tried to hinder the coke 
supply. They even dissuaded the Prussian Government 
from constructing a canal which would have reduced 
greatly the transportation charges on coke to Lorraine. 

Considering it a national duty to prevent the con- 
centration of a powerful iron industry on the fron- 
tier, the Prussian State, which held a great part of the 
Saar coal, opposed its development for the aid of the 
Lorraine iron industry. Coke made from this coal was 
defective in many ways. This defectiveness has been 
attributed in a certain measure to the methods of Gov- 
ernment exploitation. 


Technical Difficulties 


Now that this political phase has disappeared, other 
difficulties in making coke from Saar coal have devel- 
oped. Satisfactory coke must be rich in carbon and 
low in ash. Secondly, it must have enough strength 
to support the charge of ore in the blast furnace. Saar 
coke is poor enough, so that about 1600 kg. is required 
per ton of iron, against 1250 kg. of Westphalian coke. 
To use the porous and relatively small coke of the 
Saar district, it is considered necessary to diminish 
the charge of ore. To that effect, the height and size 
of the blast furnaces have been reduced. From this 
particular construction an appreciable quantity of the 
local coke has been made available, amounting to about 
1,000,000 tons a year. 

Another solution has been to mix with the Saar 
coal a certain amount of powdered hard coal, from 
which mixture a satisfactory metallurgical coke has 
been obtained. The possibility of getting, from Saar 
and Lorraine coals, a coke as good as that from the 
Ruhr has been demonstrated by laboratory experi- 
ments. This involves a mixing process. Two other 
processes, known as the cooking process and the dis- 
tillation process, are regarded favorably, although they 
have not yet produced definite results. 

Projected by-product coke ovens in the district will 
produce nearly 1,000,000 tons of coke a year. This 
is about one-fourth of the demand. While waiting for 
a definite solution of the problem of coking Saar coal, 
these ovens will use coal dust from northern France 
or from foreign countries. Thus, for several years, 
the Lorraine industry will have to depend upon a for- 
eign source of supply for most of its coke. 

Reducing the demand for coke for each ton of iron 
is a problem involving development of improved proc- 
esses, including perhaps the use of electric heat. 

In 1913 Lorraine produced 21,500,000 tons of iron 
ore and consumed 15,000,000 tons, or 70 per cent. Ship- 
ments to the Rhenish-Westphalian area were 3,000,000 
tons, or 13% per cent. Inversely, in 1913, the north- 
western (German) area consumed 20,000,000 tons of 
its own coke production of 32,650,000 tons and shipped 
to Lorraine 3,506,000 tons of coke, or nearly 11 per 
cent. These two raw materials we have as the basis 
for an exchange. 
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When it is considered, however, that it is necessary 
in making iron to consume twice as much ore as coke. 
it is obvious that the relatively small purchases of ore 
made by the Ruhr in the Lorraine district are not in 
proportion to the ore consumption of the Westphalian 
industry. Proximity to the Rhine placed the Ruhr in 
a favorable position to receive Spanish and Swedish 
ores of high metal content. Transportation charges of 
ore low in iron are very high on the basis of iron con- 
tent. This militated against Lorraine ores. 

In addition to the Versailles treaty stipulations re- 
garding yearly provisions of coal and coke for repara- 
tions, a considerable quantity of free coke has been 
imported by France from Germany. This averaged 
1,000,000 tons a year from 1920 to 1922. 


Pressure Applied to Obtain Results 


Occupation of the Ruhr district by the French Gov- 
ernment had reached its objective near the end of 
1923, when the passive resistance of the German Gov- 
ernment and coal owners, making the exploitation of 
the basin unproductive, was broken. The whole mat- 
ter has been complicated by the introduction and aban- 
donment, one after another, of various agencies en- 
gaged in handling coke across the border. It has all 
been tied up with reparations requirements, some of 
which have not been adequately fulfilled. The political 
and economic measures taken by the French Govern- 
ment were for the purpose of obtaining more prompt 
fulfillment of the obligations assumed by Germany. 

Direct exchange of ore for coke has been suggested. 
The Versailles agreement of May 7, 1919, provided for 
an exchange of five tons of Lorraine ore for each four 
tons of indemnificatory coke. As a matter of fact, 
however, Lorraine depends much more upon Westphalia 
for coke than Westphalia depends upon Lorraine for 
iron ore. Lorraine can get its coke supply advan- 
tageously from Westphalia only. Westphalia, on the 
other hand, imports ore from Sweden, Spain, Canada, 
and even India with higher metal content than the 
Lorraine ore. 


What Will Be the Outcome? 


As a final solution, it has been suggested that the 
Lorraine industry be granted a degree of participation 
in the coal mines of the Ruhr. This plan would be 
to assign to the Lorraine metallurgical industry a 
quarter, or a fifth, of the product of certain Ruhr 
mines. This would allow them to receive some coking 
coal, or a proportionate amount of coke, in place of 
dividends equivalent to their participation. 

How it will be possible to bring about this system 
of participation is the big question. The French plants 
concerned would like to impose it upon Germany and 
German industrialists as further reparations. It then 
would become a question of international rights and 
obligations. Its solution would become analogous to 
the program for reparations coke and similarly it 
could be made effective only through compulsion or 
extended control. 

This plan cannot, probably, be realized. Partici- 
pation would have durable value only when engaged 
in by both parties. This would predicate counter in- 
terest of Westphalian metallurgists in Lorraine ore. 
Only in this way would the personal interests of the 
two parties offer a certain guarantee for continuance of 
the plan. 


No appreciable change in business conditions is an- 
ticipated for the remainder of 1927 by the National 
Association of Credit Men, according to the August 
monthly survey conducted by the association. The 
survey says that “conditions are sound and wholesome, 
with no sign of a business cycle depression which, ac- 
cording to some authorities, is long overdue, but which 
is not at all likely to materialize.” 


The United Steel Works, Diisseldorf, Germany, has 
established an extensive research institute at Dort- 
mund which will be under the direction of Dr. Schultz 
and carry on work in alloy and construction steels. 















SMALL VS. LARGE BUSINESS 


Small Manufacturer Often as Efficient in 
Production but Is Weaker in Bargaining 


ARGE scale production is not always more efficient 

than small scale production in the use of mechanical 
power and power-driven machinery, but it has a distinct 
advantage in bargaining, which can only be overcome 
through associated action on the part of the smaller 
units. This was the burden of an address on “The Place 
of the Small Manufacturer in Our Economic Systems” 
recently delivered before the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association at New York by Prof. Thomas N. 
Carver, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. His re- 
marks were in part as follows: 

“Before jumping to the conclusion that large scale 
must necessarily be more efficient than small scale pro- 
duction, we shall do well to consider the significance of 
two senses in which that word efficiency is used. It 
sometimes means efficiency in the physical work of pro- 
duction, and it sometimes means mere efficiency in bar- 
gaining, that is, in buying and selling. Under efficiency 
in bargaining should be included efficiency in raising 
money through the sale of securities, in advertising and 
high pressure salesmanship, in buying raw materials, 
and especially in buying and controlling patents. The 
last named is an important advantage. By purchasing 
a large number of patents, affecting almost every phase 
of the production of a given commodity, and hiring able 
lawyers to prosecute every alleged infringement, a large 
concern may so terrorize an industrial field as to ma- 
terially reduce the intensity of competition. 


CURB UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Stop Uneconomic Selling Practices That Destroy 
Profits, Counsels Alexander 


NCREASING intensity of competition has been mak- 

ing itself felt to such an extent in recent years that 
despite the heretofore unparalleled business activity 
many branches of industry are complaining of lack 
of profits, declared Magnus W. Alexander, president 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, in a re- 
cent address before the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association in New York. While the standards 
of business practice are being steadily elevated, busi- 
ness still is not free from obnoxious practices spring- 
ing up under the growing pressure of modern compe- 
tition, he stated, calling particular attention to the 
practice of selling at less than cost, to meet momentary 
emergency or to gain competitive advantage, as a 
demoralizing factor. Mr. Alexander said in part: 

“The fact is that in recent years about two in every 
five manufacturing corporations have either made no 
profits or have incurred deficits. Analysis of income 
tax returns shows that in 1920, 37 per cent, in 1921, 
54 per cent, in 1922, 41 per cent, in 1923, 37 per 
cent, in 1924 again 41 per cent, and in 1925, 39 per 
cent of the manufacturing corporations in the United 
States reported deficits or no net income. During these 
six years, for every $100 earned by the successful con- 
cerns, $32 was lost by the unsuccessful corporations. 
Studies of the National Industrial Conference Board 
further show that manufacturing corporations in 1925 
operated on a distinctly narrower margin of profit than 
in 1923, the last previous ‘good’ year. 

“Competition, we have been told over and over, 
is the life of trade. If the competition is sound, pros- 
perity will be well grounded; if it is unsound, pros- 
perity will be undermined. 

“The character of business competition, however, 
will be determined by the character of the multitude 
of men engaged in business. We can have a continu- 
ance of sane prosperity, and a profitable prosperity, 
if every man will make the standard of his own con- 
duct what he expects his competitor’s conduct to be. 

“The way to rid ourselves of such unfair means 
of competition as described is through such private 
control within trade channels, and not through the 








“There are undoubted mechanical and physical ad- 
vantages which sometimes, but not always. go with 
large scale productions. Where such advantages can be 
shown to exist in the case of the large as compared 
with the small concern, the superiority of the large con- 
cern is established. Where they cannot be shown to 
exist, the case is ‘not proved.’ 

“The optimum size for production is the size which 
will permit the full use of the best engines and ma- 
chinery that have been invented, though the optimum 
size for bargaining may be much larger. 

“As to the future of the small manufacturer, there 
is no future for him if he is too small to make use of 
the cheapest power and the most efficient machinery for 
his purpose. If he is large enough to make use of 
these, there is a possible future, though it is dependent 
upon his being able to solve his bargaining problems. 
Except for political interference, some plan similar to 
that of agricultural cooperation might be worked out, 
that is, a plan under which a number of producing con- 
cerns of the optimum size for production could combine 
into larger units for bargaining purposes. This seems 
to be the plan of the General Motors Corporation and 
several other large concerns, including all the chain 
stores. In the latter cases, the actual economic func- 
tions of merchandising are performed by relatively 
small units, which have proved their efficiency, whereas 
the financing and all the larger and more difficult forms 
of bargaining are performed by the huge organization. 
The principle is identical with that embodied in the 
farmers’ cooperative associations. However, in the case 
of manufacturing the political and legal difficulties may 
be so great as to be prohibitive. At least it will require 
great legal ingenuity to avoid them.” 


< 


policing of industry by supervisory and regulatory gov- 
ernmental bodies, for where politics enters, economy 
and efficiency must necessarily draw away into the 
background. It is, moreover, my earnest belief that 
the way to stop illicit or uneconomic competition is not 
by curbing all business, but by curbing the competitor 
who does not play fair.” 


Fluorspar Briefs to Be Filed Oct. 1 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 6.—Preparation of the report 
by the Tariff Commission on the application of domes- 
tic producers of fluorspar for an increase of 50 per cent 
in the duty cannot be completed until after briefs are 
filed both by those favorable and those opposed to the 
increase. Oct. 1 has been set as the time for filing the 
briefs. With the report the commission will make a 
recommendation to the President as to whether or not 
the duty should be increased. 

Informal announcement has been made from the di- 
vision of customs, Treasury Department, that it has not 
found any evidence to justify the issuance of anti- 
dumping notices concerning imports of fluorspar. 


Pig Iron Price War in Germany Lowers 
Market 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Aug. 20.—The German Pig 
Iron Association is experiencing considerable trouble as 
a result of an outsider, the Maximilianshiitte in Ba- 
varia. This company, producing chiefly foundry iron, 
is offering severe competition to the association mem- 
bers and as a result both domestic and export prices 
have been sharply reduced. The association members 
are reported meeting any quotation made by the Maxi- 
milianshiitte. Pressure has been brought on merchants 
to boycott this competitor but apparently witheut much 
success. It is said that other furnaces are contem- 
plating withdrawal from the association. 


The large iron mining company in Norway, the Sud- 
varanger Aktiebolag which has been in financial diffi- 
culties for the past year, has been purchased by some 
leading German steel companies. The new interests 
will continue operations and handle exports of ore, 
chiefly to Germany. 
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RECOMMENDS NEW PIPE RATES 


Examiner Finds Cast Iron Pipe Rates Prejudicial 
to Eastern Producers 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 6.—Scale rates for cast iron 
pipe from points of origin in the Philadelphia and near- 
by districts and from Chattanooga, Tenn., are sug- 
gested in a proposed report of Burton Fuller, examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in passing 
upon a series of complaints after further hearing had 
been granted in the case of the Florence Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., Florence, N. J., and other producers. The 
examiner prescribes three scales, largely similar. In 
each instance they start with a rate of 6c. per 100 lb. 
for 5 miles and under. One of them carries a rate of 
78c. for 1500 miles and over 1475 miles, while another 


s 77c. and the third 77.5c., each with slightly varying 
rates for intermediate distances. Among the other 
complainants included, in addition to the Florence Pipe 
& Foundry Co., were the Somerville Iron Works, Som 
erville, N. J., and Chattanooga, Tenn.; the Warren 


Foundry & Pipe Co., Philippsburg, N. J., and the Krupp 
Foundry Co., Lansdale and Quakertown, Pa 
The examiner said the commission should find that 


he rates on cast iron pipe and fittings in carloads from 


Lansdale and Quakertown, Pa., to destinations in Mary 


and, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 
na, Tennessee, Kent Georgia and Alabama are 
inreasonable, but are unduly prejudicial to the 
mplainant, the Krupp Foundry Co., and unduly pref 
rential to producers at Birmingham, Anniston and 


ade? Ala and Chattanor va, Knoxville and South 


USES OF METAL SPRAYER 


Cieveland Company by Schoop Process Reclaims 


Defective Machined Parts 


f 


teresting applications of the Schoop process of 


spraying for the re] 


vair of castings and machine 
and for adding heat resisting qualities to metals 
e been made by the Metals Coating Co.., 


Cleveland. 
An important function of this 


process, which has 


n described in these columns, is the applying of 
atings of various metals to metals as a protection 
gainst atmospheric corrosion and for decorative pur- 

The meta! is applied to the surface to be coated 
r repaired in a very fine spray by a Metalayer, as 
the apparatus used for the work is known. This is in 
the form of a gun weighing 3% lb., in which standard 
gage wire of almost any metal is automatically fed 


the nozzle of the short barrel. There it enters a con- 
inuous reducing flame developed from the burning of 
When melted it is blown by the 
ympressed air, also delivered to the gun at 
ocity against the surface of the work. 

The process 


vas, such as acetylene 


a high 


is being used successfully by the Cleve 

nd company in building up machine tool parts 
vercome the defects caused by the removal of too 
nuch metal in machining. The metal is applied in a 
oating of the desired thickness to the section that is 
be built up and then the surface is ground to the 
proper size. Another example of the work is the build 
ng up to the proper dimensions of a forged crank 
haft for an automobile with nickel steel. 


Surfaces 
of the built-up sections 


are reground after the coat- 
ng is applied 


Heat Resisting Coatings to Case Hardening Boxes 


Another recent use of the process is the applying 

coatings to secure a hard heat resisting metal. Cast 
ron boxes used in case hardening scale and sometimes 
warp under the effects of the heat and these have been 
coated with nickel chrome steel either when new or 
after they have had some use. Cyanide pots and lead 
pots have also been given a chrome nickel coating for 
the same purpose. Aluminum is being similarly ap 
plied to pyrometer couples as a heat resisting metal. 

4 Cleveland motor car manufacturer is now experi- 
menting with the process for putting an aluminum 
coating on automobile exhaust pipe intakes, manifolds 
and hot spot castings with the view of having these 
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Pittsburg, Tenn. The examiner further said that the 
commission should find that the rates from Florence to 
destinations east of the Mississippi River are not un- 
reasonable, but are unduly prejudicial to the Florence 
Pipe & Foundry Co. and unduly preferential to pro- 
ducers at the foregoing Southern points. It was fur- 
ther declared that the commission should find that the 
rates from Chattanooga to destinations east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
and to destinations in Kentucky, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Maryland 
and in the District of Columbia are not unreasonable, 
but are unduly prejudicial to the Somerville Iron Works 
and unduly preferential to producers at the other 
Southern points previously listed. The scales recom- 
mended would apply within and between Southern and 
Official Classification territories. 

In the course of his report, Examiner Fuller said: 

\bout 2,000,000 tons of cast iron pipe is produced in this 


ntry annually, of which about 


pressure pipe Of the 


75 per cent consists of 
total production, about 60 per cent is 
produced in the South, about 27 per 


i cent in the East and 
ibout 12 per ent 


it in Central territory, while only 34 per cent 


msumed in the South and West combined, 23 per cent is 

onsumed in the East and 43 per cent in Central territory 

of the tonnage produced by the Southern plants, 19 per cent 

Southern destinations, 31 per cent to Western des 

t ! IS per cent to Eastern destinations and 30 per cent 
( rritory 


The tonnage produced by the South and 
out 75 and 90 per cent of their respective 
is only been since 1924 that any consider- 
if cast iron pipe has been imported, the im- 


port for } t vena being 92 2S tons and for 1926, 93.933 


parts aluminum coated as a substitute for vitreous 
enameling. It is pointed out that parts already ma- 
chined sometimes warp when subjected to heat in the 
enameling operation and that danger of distortion is 
avoided by the use of the metal coating. 


Reclaiming Castings 


The Schoop process is being used by the Cleveland 
company as a substitute for welding, for repairing de- 
fects in various castings due to sand and gas holes. 
In the automotive field it is being used mostly for re- 
pairing crank case castings. For automobile repair 
work the process is said to be proving both successful 
and economicai for repairing scored cylinders, cracked 
water jackets and leaky radiators. An advantage 
claimed for the process in repair work of this kind 
is that no preheating is required. 

Work to be coated or repaired is usually taken to 
the company’s plant, but if large castings are to be 
repaired the apparatus is taken to the work. Most 
foundries are provided with compressed air and gases 
needed for doing the work in their plants. 

The use of the process for applying decorative 
coatings on metals has been extended to the coating 
of materials other than metals. The Cleveland com- 
pany is using it for putting a bronze coating on plas- 
ter of Paris statues and on other pieces of the same 
or somewhat similar materials used for decorative 
purposes. 


Society Dinners at Detroit Conventions 


The American Welding Society will hold its annual 
dinner at the Book-Cadillac Hotel on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 22, during its annual convention and the national 
metal exhibition at Detroit. The guest of honor and 
principal speaker is to be W. T. Morris, vice-president 
American Chain Co., whose address will cover “Essen- 
tials of Cooperation in Industry.” 

On Wednesday evening, Sept. 21, at the Book- 
Cadillac, E. Blough, technical director Aluminum Co. 
of America, will be the principal speaker at the annual! 
Institute of Metals dinner. The annual dinner of the 
Drop Forge Supply Association on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 21, at the Harmony Club, and the annual banquet 
of the American Society for Steel Treating on Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 22, at the Hotel Statler, will also 
contribute to the gaiety of the week. 








Seniblance of Price War in Europe 


Following British Reduction in Pig Iron and Finished Steel, to Check 
Imports, Germany Cuts Export Iron and Freight Rates 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 5. 
LEVELAND pig iron makers are now granting a 
C 2s. 6d. (60c.) per ton concession to Scottish and 
export buyers of any quantities. Demand has conse- 
quently improved and the outlook is brighter. Hema- 
tite is still quiet and large tonnages are obtainable at 
a reduction of 1s. (24c.) per ton. 
tinues quiet. 


Foreign ore con- 


The British steel makers’ plan of a rebate to home 
consumers has been adopted to check foreign steel im- 
ports and became effective Sept. 1. Under the plan, 
rebates will be given to all consumers, excluding ex- 
porters, who confine their purchases of certain mate- 
rials to the signatories of the agreement. The rebate 
will be 7s. 6d. ($1.82) per ton on beams and 5s. ($1.21) 
on other defined materials, as well as an additional 
rebate up to 5s. ($1.21) per ton on beams under cer- 
tain conditions. The plan is being supported by all 
manufacturers of heavy steel products in the United 
Kingdom. 

Export demand is broadening, with some substan- 


GERMANY REDUCES PRICES 


Follows British Action in Pig Iron — Export 
Freight Rates Fall 
(By Radiogram) 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 6. 

XPERTS declare that the highest point in iron and 
steel production has been reached. The official 
institute for studying trade fluctuations considers that 

the general industrial boom has reached its peak. 
Home steel market conditions are quieter, although 
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tial inquiries in the market. Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Ltd., have booked 24,000 tons of rails for Egypt at a 
little more than £8 ($38.80) per f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Wales. 

The Clyde shipbuilding output in 


vessels of 338,000 tons. 


ton, 


August was 17 

Tin plate is generally quiet, with sales confined to 
small lots and but little evidence of any broadening in 
sheets quiet. Black sheets 
are dull although Japanese buyers are inquiring fo! 


demand. Galvanized are 
early shipments which makers are generally unable to 
handle because of the well-sold condition of order books. 

The Continental market is quiet, but makers are 
generally maintaining prices and sellers find difficulty 
in securing concessions. Beams sold at £4 14s. 
(1.03c. per lb.) per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. The Luxem 
burg July output of pig iron was 225,000 tons and of 
steel ingots 203,000 There were 41 furnaces in 
blast on July 31. The French output for July totaled 
769,000 tons of pig iron and 677,000 tons of steel in- 
There 


have 


tons. 


were 143 blast furnaces in 


gots. 


Aug. 1. 


operation 


delivery terms are shorter. 


The 


owing to 


steel syndicate’s home 
the Stahlwerkver- 


business, 


prices are unchanged, but 


band’s withdrawal from export such prices 
have slightly risen. 

The pig iron syndicate has reduced No. 3 foundry 
iron by 10 per cent and, owing to forcing of English 
exports, will probably reduce prices of other grades. 

The market is dull, especially for export. 
Home demand of rails is heavy from railroad corpora- 


tion orders. Scrap is weaker. 


tubes 


The railroads have further reduced freight rates o1 
steel consigned abroad. 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, del’d. £0 19s. $4.60 
Bilbao Rubio oref.. 1 1 tofl 1%\%s 5.09 to $5.15 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 3 10 16.97* 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 3 7% 16.36* 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 3 6% 16.12* 
Cleveland No. 4forge 3 6 16.00* 
Cleveland basic 

€CROM.D* cccces e¢ 5 15 to 3 15% 18.18 ft 18.31 
East Coast mixed 3 14 to 3 15 17.94 t 18.18 
East Coast hematite 3 14% to 3 15% 18.06 te 18.30 
Rails, 60 lb. and un 715 to &§ O 2758 ¢t & 80 
ee” ancedaces 6 0 t 6 10 O10 t 3] 
Ferromanganese 12 90 58.20 
Ferromanganese 

(ORPOTE) «nv ccccns 10 15 toll 90 2.13 to 
Sheet and tin plate a 

bars, Welsh ..... 5 11%4 to 5 15 27.03 to 27.88 
Tin plate, base box.. 0 18% to 0 185% 4.46 to 4.52 
Black sheets, Japa- ‘ 

nese specifications. 13 15 to14 0 66.68 to s 90 

C. per Lb 

Ship plates ....... 712% to 8 »% 1.65 to 1.76 
Boiler plates ..... 10 10 toll 0 2298 to } 
BNE ee 8 Su to 8 13% 1.76 to 1.87 
Channels 7 7% to 717% 160 to 70 
Beams bie Aire dew pew 7 2% to 712% 1.54 t 1.¢ 
tound bars, %to3in. 712% to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.76 
Steel MOORS «.- ceees 10 10 toll 0 2.28 to 2.39 
Black sheets, 24 gage 10 0 to10 5 2.17 to 2.22 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 13 15 to14 0 298 to 203 
Cold rolled steel 

strip, 20 gage,nom. 14 90 to 14 ) 3.03 to 3.09 

*Export price, 2%s. less for 500 tons or mors 

+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Ve Metri Ton) 
Foundry pig iron:(a) 
Belgiun t3 ( to £3 oh, $14 to $14.6: 
France te ole 14 ti 14.6 
Luxemburg ; oO to 14 to 14.67 
Basic pig tror 
Belgium 18 19 14.06 to 14.20 
France 2 18 t 19 14.06 t 14.20 
Luxembure z 18 9 14.06 t 14.30 
Coke » 18 1.37 
Billets 
Belgium $ 6 t t ‘ VOR te 21.34 
France i 6 to 4 : 2085 te 91.34 
Merchant bars «. per Lb 
Belgiur 414 to 4 16 1023 te 1.06 
France t i4 te $16 103 to 1.06 
Luxemburg $ 14 te $ 1¢ 1.03 to 1.06 
Joists (beams) 
Belgiun 413 to 4 14 O.98 te 1.0 
France $13 to 414 O98 to 1.03 
Luxemburg 413 to 4 14 \98 to 1.03 
Angles 
Belgiun { t $14 101 te 1.0% 
plates 
Belgium (a) 6 6 to 6 T% 138 te 140 
Germany (a) 6 6 t 71 138 t 1.40 
in. ship plates: 
Belgium ¢ 1 1.31 
Luxemburg ¢ l 1.31 
Sheets, heavy 
Belgium @.J 1.31 
rermany 6 l 1.31 
(a) Nominal 
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FRENCH EXPORTS LARGER 


Domestic Buying Still Small—German Commer- 
cial Treaty Expected to Aid Business 


PARIS, FRANCE, Aug. 26.—Prices are showing more 
stability and the condition of foreign trade has led to 
considerable optimism. Imports have increased in ton- 
nage but decreased in total value, according to recently 
published statistics for the first seven months of the 
year, and export tonnage has been larger in Juiy than 
in any month since last February. The ending of the 
summer holiday period is expected to result in an early 
increase in purchasing, which should lend still greater 
stability to the market. A further factor of improve- 
ment may lie in the Franco-German commercial treaty, 
which has been signed by the representatives of the 
two governments and now awaits ratification. While 
the treaty is generally considered imperfect in many 
ways, it reestablishes normal trade relations between 
the two countries and it is considered better than 
nothing. 

Pig Iron.—-Sales of phosphoric foundry iron in July 
were heavy and the entire allotment for domestic foun- 
dries was absorbed. This is a continuation of the im- 
provement that has been in evidence since May. Prices 
have been maintained and are unchanged for Septem- 
ber, with the September allotment at the August level 
of 30,000 metric tons for the home market. Sales of 
hematite were smaller than of phosphoric foundry iron, 
but the total of business was better in July than in 
previous months. In August, however, shipments of 
hematite have been small. As a result producers have 
decided to lower the price of forge iron and spiegel- 
eisen by 10 fr. (40c.) per ton. 

Agreement has not yet been reached on the demand 
of the De Wendel company for a quota of pig iron in 
the domestic market. In the past, this interest has 
operated one furnace on foundry grade, a!]l the output 
going for export. Recently the company decided to 
enter into competition for domestic tonnage and asked 
the pig iron entente for a quota. Negotiations, how- 
ever, are continuing and an amicable settlement is ex- 
pected. Export of pig iron is quiet and competition of 
German and British sellers is a factor. 

Semi-Finished Material.—Prices are fairly firm but 
only because of the recent curtailment of operations, 
which has given most mills a backlog of from three to 
four weeks work. For export, prices are slightly 
firmer than in July. Billets are quoted at £4 5s. to £4 
8s. ($20.61 to $21.34) per metric ton and blooms at £3 
19s. to £4 2s. ($19.15 to $19.88) per metric ton, f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 

Finished Material.—Purchasing is confined to small 
lots, especially by merchants. Expectation of lower 
prices is apparently no longer the cause of abstention 
from buying as most consumers readily admit that the 
market is probably at its lowest level. Buyers, how- 
ever, do not expect an early advance in price and with 
their needs at a low level are not inclined to build up 
stocks that might not be consumed for many months. 
For export, prices are stronger and show an average 
advance of ls. per ton since the first of the month. 
Sellers are unwilling to grant concessions. Beams 
range from £4 10s. to £4 13s. per metric ton (0.99c. to 
1.02c. per lb.) and bars from £4 14s. to £4 15s. per ton 
(1.03c. to 1.04c. per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp. With prices 
considerably lower than the British market, United 
Kingdom consumers are beginning to return to Con- 
tinental markets as purchasers of fairly sizable ton- 
nages. 

Exports.—A total of 68,454 metric tons of pig iron 
was exported in July, none of which went to the United 
States. Of the shipments of 517,231 metric tons of pig 
iron in the first seven months of this year, only 183 
tons went to the United States. Of the exports of 
rolled products, both finished and semi-finished, of the 
221,370 metric tons shipped in July, 3912 tons went to 
the United States and of the 1,680,630 tons shipped in 
the first seven months, the United States took 18,120 
tons. Exports of rails totaled 33,874 metric tons in 
July and 231,073 tons in the first seven months. Japan 
was the leading buyer of French rails, taking 6533 tons 
in July and a total of 25,275 tons in the first seven 
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months. Only 637 metric tons went to the United 
States in the first seven months of the year. Of ex- 
ports of 29,520 tons of castings in July the United 
States received 2490 tons, while 20,244 metric tons of 
the 178,460 tons exported in the first seven months 
went to the United States. 


LUXEMBURG MARKET QUIET 


Export Business Quiet and Prices Show Softness 
—Fall Improvement Expected 


LUXEMBURG, Aug. 26.—The slight improvement in 
the market, which appeared early in July, has not been 
maintained and prices have again decreased, especially 
for merchant steels. Purchases for export to India are 
expected to begin about the end of August or early in 
September, which should be of aid in developing firm- 
ness in the market. Some recent export orders have 
been handled at rather low prices. Purchases from 
Japan are still small as a result of the financial diffi- 
culties of that country following the crisis in May. 
The Chinese situation continues uncertain and Hong 
Kong is about the only Chinese market showing satis- 
factory activity. Orders from the United States have 
been much smaller than in recent months. 

Most producers are resisting the efforts of pur- 
chasers to secure lower prices and although buying is 
limited, prices are fairly stable. Bars, rods and shapes 
have shown slightly greater strength since early in the 
month. With the summer vacation period over, sellers 
look forward to a definite improvement in demand. 

The pig iron market is quiet and only moderate ac- 
tivity is evident in semi-finished materials, both buyers 
and sellers showing extreme caution in making com- 
mitments for the future. 

The July production of pig iron was 225,226 metric 
tons with 41 of a total of 47 furnaces in blast at the 
end of the month. Output of steel ingots totaled 
202,987 metric tons. 


French Deny Prospect of Cast-Iron 
Pipe Syndicate 


PARIS FRANCE, Aug. 26.—The recent report from 
Germany that an international syndicate of cast iron 
pipe makers was being discussed on the Continent is 
denied by French interests. An outstanding figure in 
the French cast iron pipe industry, recently interviewed 
by a representative of THE IRON AGE, said that “at 
first we thought that there was confusion with the In- 
ternational Syndicate of Steel Pipe Makers, which had 
just been organized. On second thought, however, it 
was decided that no confusion had been possible in this 
matter and as this news came from Germany we be- 
lieved we could discern an effort by competitors to 
sound out the prospects of open discussions of this mat- 
ter. We repeat that until now there has not even been 
a rumor of such negotiations.” 


Germany Makes Record Open-Hearth 
Output 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Aug. 20.—In July German pro- 
duction of open-hearth steel reached a new high level 
with 731,156 metric tons. This is a larger output of 
open-hearth steel than ever before in Germany. An- 
other high point in the July production was the figure 
for output of electric furnace steel with 12,170 metric 
tons, the largest since 1918. The total output of steel 
in July was 1,361,785 metric tons, compared with 1,327,- 
976 tons in June, 1926, and 1,019,338 tons in July, 1926. 
Production of finished products was 1,049,439 tons in 
July compared with 1,062,529 tons in June and 864,203 
tons in July of 1926. This continued high production of 
the German steel industry will probably mean $1,500,- 
000 further penalties in the International Steel Cartel 
for overproduction in the fourth quarter. 


All the non-ferrous metal products manufacturers 
in Austria, five companies, have merged with the 
largest German company, the Mansfeld A. G. 





Machinery Exports Gain 


July Total $6,000,000 Above June—Imports Decline—Large 


Increase in Exports of Oil Well Machinery 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 6.—Making a gain of $5,929,748, 
exports of machinery of all kinds in July of the present 
year aggregated $40,222,514, as compared with $34,- 
392,766 in June. For the seven months ended with July, 
machinery exports were valued at $252,065,364, com- 
pared with $237,963,707 for the corresponding period of 
1926. 

Industrial machinery exports as classified by the 
division of statistics, Department of Commerce, were 
valued at $18,773,102 in July, as against $15,829,274 in 
June. As classified by the industrial machinery di- 
vision, exports of this type of machinery in July were 
valued at $17,073,000, a gain of practically $3,000,000 
over June. Exports of power-driven metal working 
machinery in July were valued at $1,318,401, compared 
with $1,496,908 in June. Exports of machine tools in 
July numbered 656, valued at $1,142,927, as against 531, 
valued at $870,821, in June. 

Imports of machinery and vehicles in July were 
valued at $1,677,812 in July, compared with $2,293,115 
in June. As listed by THE IRON AGE, machinery im- 
ports in July were valued at $1,139,946, as against 
$1,442,972 in June. Imports of machinery carried in 
THE IRON AGE list were valued at $12,432,189 for the 
seven months ended with July of the current year, as 
against $10,793,002 for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

A feature of the export movement was a gain in 
shipments of oil well machinery with a value of $1,971,- 


Machinery Exports from the United States 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Seven Months 


July Ended July 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Locomotives ..... ee $216 $370 $4,157 $3,036 
Other steam engines. 82 72 857 540 
re are 113 174 1,097 1.037 
Accessories and parts. 31 182 290 947 
Automobile engines..... 837 815 7,973 9,05 
Other internal combus- 
tion engines......... 717 1,225 3,617 5,131 
Accessories and parts... 277 45 2,269 198 
Electric locomotives... . 51 20 582 1,523 
Other electric machinery 
and apparatus........ 587 661 4,723 4,218 
Excavating machinery.. 483 382 2,687 2,888 
Concrete mixers........ 85 88 719 472 
Road-making machinery 188 187 1,404 1,167 
Elevators and elevator 
RS nick esa nene 424 457 2,894 8.015 
Mining and quarrying 
MOREIMOTY ..vccccesss 1,276 1,153 8,069 9,349 
Oil well machinery..... 1,971 988 11,924 8,022 
UE onde a wate Wh deh 40 712 492 3,739 3,615 
ON PPE OAS or eg 95 164 1,663 1,032 
3oring and drilling ma- , 
CE: cos te mendenes 82 56 616 479 
Planers, shapers and : 
SR: has nae dass 30 35 370 217 
sending and power ; 
dies a maee Se 128 116 699 591 
GHORF CUEEOTS 66 0c ce seccs 63 50 457 295 
Milling machines ...... 98 37 701 33 
Thread-cutting and screw 
re 99 85 513 430 
Forging machines...... 71 107 546 683 
Sharpening and grinding ; 
DE Sac a 5 5 ot ae 339 148 2,094 1,238 
Other metal-working ma- rs es 
chinery and parts... 425 372 2,745 2,654 
Textile machinery... . 1,069 881 6,258 6,67: 
Sewing machines....... 781 686 5,456 5,043 
Shoe machinery..... ‘ 193 120 962 800 
Flour-mill and gristmill ‘ 
WINE 2 6c te staice 84 46 318 542 
Sugar-mill machinery. 475 27 1,804 1,653 
Paper and pulp mill ma- os 
GE cS aN o b40 00's 0 179 281 2,422 1,654 
Sawmill machinery... 93 72 481 628 
Other woodworking ma- = 
chinery ‘os eh eae Oe 177 75 845 i122 
Refrigerating and _ice- = a 
making machinery. . 684 589 4,7 ‘ ) 2.793 
Air compressors ....... 587 391 3,564 2,394 
Typewriters ......... . 1,745 1,401 12,425 11,446 
Power laundry ma- . 
CN A och ot bee we , 207 74 978 862 
Typesetting machines... 487 320 2,402 2,15 3 
Printing presses........ 428 554 3,451 $,053 
Agricultural machinery : — . Soo aa 
and implements..... 9,666 7,328 51,914 5,452 
All other machinery and : chee Seana 
DEPTS coccccvvosonesc 13,487 2,518 86,636 78,729 
THE vccriechanne $40,223 $34,088 $252,065 $237,964 
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485 in July of the present year, as against $987,853 for 
the corresponding month of 1926. For the seven months 
ended with July of the present year oil well machinery 
exports were valued at $11,923,721, compared with 
$8,021,731 for the corresponding period of last year. 
An increase of more than $500,000 was made in the 
value of shipments of metal-working machinery in 
July as against the preceding month, while for the 
seven months the increase was $2,300,000. 
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United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 


Exports of 
Power-Driven 








Exports of Imports of Metal Working 

Machinery Machinery Machinery 
The year 1924 $317,040,424 $9,711,618 $8,644,444 
The year 1925 385,376,676 11,577,911 13,052,916 

1926 
January 34,590,693 1,685,580 1,206,125 
February 32 707 1,476,598 1,294,934 
March 36 960 1,714,23 1,297,616 
April 38,755,467 1,814,021 1,479,337 
May 32,707,863 1,494,156 1,004,298 
June 30,498,054 1,484,127 1,024,252 
Fiscal year 5,436 15,413,144 16,046,267 
July 23,992 1,327,874 1,318,556 
August 59,844 1,453,909 1,326,443 
September 003 1,432,378 1,145,406 
October 148 1,247,115 1,069,343 
November 793 1,210,868 1,274,446 
December 569 1,373,23 1,202,069 
The year 1926 $00,167,883 17,137,056 14,315,695 
1927 

January 1,640,177 1,495,455 
February 1,483,713 1,121,256 
March 1,540,356 1,326,260 
April 1,840,163 1,798,880 
May 2,663,943 1,494,808 
June 1,442,972 1,496,908 
Fiscal year 18,658,401 16,069,944 
July 1,139,946 1,318,401 
Seven months 12,432,189 10,047,444 





Imports of Machinery into the United States 


(By Value) 
Seven Months 


July Ended July 
- ies a —_ - — -, — 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

Metal - working 
machine tools 

and parts $20,484 $44,323 257,541 279,446 
Agricultural ma- 
chinery and 

implements 239,668 286,682 2,802,983 3,584,774 
Electrical ma - 
chinery and 

apparatus 161,462 85,862 1,713,302 536,892 
Other power-gen- 
erating ma- 

chinery 69 298 7,884 3,729 
Other industrial 

machinery 493,775 750,230 5,268,454 5,184,071 
Vehicles except 

agricultural 224,488 159,089 1,382,025 1,204,090 

Total .. .$1,139,946 $1,326,484 $12,432,189 $10,793,002 


Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 


July, 1927 June, 1927 
No Value No Value 
Engine lathes 60 $245,288 4s $94,168 
Turret lathes . ‘ 69 175,697 16 31,718 
Other lathes ... 32 74,293 39 57,72 


Vertical boring mills 

and chucking ma- 

chines 6 22,571 16 37,598 
Thread - cutting and 

automatic screw ma- 

CE 62 vaca 93 94,874 47 26.565 
Knee and column-type 


milling machines 27 30,449 9 14,453 
Other milling machines 44 67,764 38 74,979 
Gear-cutting machines 62 62.661 3 85,248 
Vertical drilling ma- 

chines ; 20 23,812 17 24,287 
Radial drilling machines 8 10,669 9 22,230 
Sensitive drilling ma- 

chines ad 20 ? 406 15 698 
Other drilling machines 47 22,880 71 30,759 
Shapers and slotters... 18 25,154 28 44,953 
Planers ’ an on 6 4.450 ‘ 6,142 
External! cylindrical 

grinding machines... 18 121,430 44 150,27 
Internal grinding ma- 

chines 44 125,766 62 133,238 
Metal - working tool- 

sharpening machines 52 32.763 34 25.793 

Total ; 656 $1,142,927 531 $870,821 
aneieien sue ee 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 





SI IGHT IMPROVEMENT the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., will equip 


machine shops at Sharon and at Lowellville, Ohio; 

about 12 tools are to be bought. 
Machine Tool Purchases and Inquiries Manufacturers of airplanes and motors are rushed 
Gain with orders and have been among the buyers of tools 
in the past week. Automobile companies are buying 
YE Cane Tivechian Machine Co. lesuct List ol very aparIngy. Sakmet orders likewise ‘amount to 
. “ee ee Steel Hoop Co. ve ry little. The Santa re has bought two forging ma- 
chines and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
to Equip Shops 


has ordered a carwheel borer. The New York Central 


7 URCHASES achine to a hown a slight is an occasional buyer. 
P.. n the past week and inquiries are more nu- The Wisconsin Steel Works, South Chicago, is in 
erous, but the extent of the improvement does not yet the market for two planers. The Board of Education, 
te any general upward swing. Two of the out Chicago, will buy a band saw and a floor grinder. 
ce of The Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa., has bought a 60-in. 
ed by the J. I. Case Thresh extra heavy planer and the Toledo Machine & Tool Co., 
ng Ma e | Racine, Wis., and announcement that Detroit, ordered a No. 7 Newark gear cutter 





= \ she art 194 Broadway New Y rh a 
New York f a tw story automobile service, repair and garag 
i G r Sliy st approxima $90,000 
- ‘ d solidated Co} r ¢ 2 I Str 
\ gun p iminary work i! 
int at its Ruth copper mins “4 Ne\ 
$750,000 with mining ‘ ing and 
Kas Wit & Cable ¢ Ne You W 
} 2 I i presider rec t rmed und 
rranged for the purcha , 
the Habirsha Cable & W Corporati 
} lants at ¥ kers, N. ¥ i Bridgep 
Op I d t botl in 
fl irchasing company will be tive i the 
entt, these including William C. Robinson and I. A 
Bennett, both of Pittsburgh, president and secretary, respec 
d Frat in S. Jerome, Seymour, Conr treasure! 
The Ne Rochelle Water Co., New Rochelle, N. Y 
d sto« ssue $450 i 
1 ! ed r expansi in ling I d 
W e = 
Ss e Pow & Lig o W S 
} ( ‘ Se e ¢ i a 
v ( ue f al it 324,0 { Ol 
’ i xpal ! ele ght l 
s : Het V. Walker 7 John Stre New ¥ 
; tc., has asked bid 1 general 
4 nu ture! ntr t for ew one- and three-story plant it Elizabetl 
I n di I N J t t about $45,000 with equipment Williar 
thread millers, Finns 11 B d Street, Elizabeth, N. J is al itect and 
“ 
New Haven Clock C Né The R e Concrete Machinery Co., Second Street, Duns 
Cor na be h lathe nd bem mille N. J awarded a general contract to Adam Valentine, 
H eI 1 { Ma S et. New Rochelle. N.¥ )1 East Fift Street, Plainfield, N. J., for a new three-story 
; . bile rvi ding t it plant. to cost close to $50,000 J. P. Faber 
i i I N. ¥ t ab pa eineer 
Pub Service Electric & Gas Co Public Service 
ales Street. New Yorl rminal, Newark, has applied for permission to issue bonds 
= : 7 amount of $10,000,000 and stock to total $20,000,000, the 
Iding Py l ft t 72 Beekma ority of the proceeds to be used for extensions and bet- 
1 ; It is derstood ents in power plants, systems and affiliated properties 
works will be removed to the new locatior Firs Aug. 26, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
New York City Airport. Tr 51 East Fortv-second Branchville Supply Co., Branchville, N. J., building mate- 
eens New Was T I Donovan, head, has approved plans ils, with loss reported in excess of $80,000, including hoist- 
for it Flushing, L. 1, with group of hangars engine, conveyors and other handling equipment 
epair shops, oil storage and distributing, and The New York office of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
ther buildings, to cost in excess of $200.000 L. C. Smith will be located in the Canadian-Pacific Building 342 Madison 
Avenue Long Island City, is engineer Avenue, effective Oct. 1. 
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Charles Maiers & Sons, 59 Sixteenth Avenue. Newark intil Sept. 21 for a new y essure water-tube boile: 
N. J., have been incorporated to extend their business in the w superheater, chain grate stok« ot wel nd other 
manufacture of fine tools for the industrial arts, such as steam specialties and supplies 


carving, linoleum block, modeling, plaster and engraving r} Board of Trust I } ‘o)) 
é Soar ) ustees, enns\ an te « ex stat 


tools. . yt 
( ext has authorized plans for a ew tw story engineel 
The Dobbins Machine Gun Corporation of New York, 74 ng building to cost about $2 ow 1 
. 4 iti vu 1 MOU e- ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Trinity Place, New York, has been organized to manufactur Klauder, 1429 Walnut Street. P! delphia, is architect : 
machine gun devices for the fortification against burglari« . . : . 
ve The Stoker Engineering Co., Wists Street and fre ; 
and hold-ups of stores and residences. The company is re . ‘ : . : 
f : \venue, Germantown, Philadelphia as beet! rganized t 
ceiving bids on the manufacture of these guns for sale 
S : 4 ake a Semi-automatic furnace stoKing machine for is 
the East and is desirous of getting figures on some additiona } . 4 
; esidences and small industrial plants rhe company has it 3 
die-castings dies. : $4 
; \“ plant, but considerable work is « tracted for Late & 
The New York Telephone Co., 140 West Street. New ¥ expects to manufacture a parts 'w 
said to be planning the construction of a one-story equip 7" ' 
| } The plant, machinery and equipment f the She t AX " 
nent storage and distributing plant, with repair faciliti ‘ : : , — . a 
‘ & Machine C« Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will be sold at auction b { 
ind service and garage building, at Flushing, L. i., t st ; - 
¢ r e bankrupt trustee Sept. 19-2 About 1000 standar 
in excess of $65,000 with equipment 
hine tools w t ‘ffered for s i othe juipt 
ide ! r pur presse lrauli res 1} 
S shea re 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept New England 


HE John Warren,Watson Co., Twenty-fourth and Locu i 
. > . OS ‘ ~ rt A Bs 
Streets, Philadelphia, recently organized under State Ww ; ”" io 


take over and expand the company of the same name “MALES |} t ’ t ‘ the pa al 
nanufacturer of shock absorbers, has arranged for a st Ss . a } ; - 
ssue to total $4,900,000, a portion of the fund to be used for ‘ fir for the t i expe! ae 
xpansion ‘ ! ised 1 } W t I * 
rhe Fodey Box Co., Twenty-fifth ind Taske Stree \ rked expat } ! j i 
iladelphia, manufacturer of metal reinforced an: ) } , 
wooden packing boxes and cases, has leased a tract of about » te ~ i *) — : +} a 
00 sq. ft., and is reported planning erection of a ne , . be ; . BS 
ant unit, to cost in excess of $40,000 with equipment -* a ee Ben er 33 
I t i r} ‘ ticeable droy i 


The J. G. Lorenz Corporation, 1011 Chestnut Street, |} 


delphia manufacturer of iron and steel products 








varded a general contract to the Farrell-Roth Co., W nut \ ration e be ; ad t ‘ nt f the H i 
nd Twenty-first Streets, for a new plant, comprising ! ! e ¢ W ester, t ‘ modate the grinding i 
‘ and two-story unit 40 x 100 ft., and 50 x 265 ft ‘ ent of the Gid gs & Lew Max ol C re 
pectively, and one-story building, 36 x 97 ft., to cost $100,01 d “g 
with equipment — a 7 . a 
The Reading Co Reading Termina Philadelphia ler fron n Ind ! f f it irge 3 
ins under way for the electrification of its Chestnut H Bo 
ranch, and is understood to be arranging a ca for bid } R Stat. ; oft . . i + E 
within 60 to 90 days The project is reported to cost mo ; : > “When . ; aA cs : og 
han $500,000 G. Il. Wright is engineer of ele : ; 
r the company, address noted <j 
a 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit (« ‘1 iphin Stree ’ - 3 3 } — : , plar 
ladelphia, has awarded a general contract to H. L. Bat : S = aad Mia : . 
(13 Sansom Street, for extensions nd impr 
tor bus service, repair and garage building to cost i te . : 4 
0,000 Additional equipment w be installed 5 etroj : W net ree . 
The Camden Rail & Harbor Terminal Corporatic ( : 
ler N. J care of Frederick Cohen, Merchantville N 
rganized a few months ago by Mr. Cohen and associates - , 
the Camden Terminal Corporation and later irrang . : ' va men : 
inge of name, is completing plans for a new ice-manuf eva ee 2 ' a 
iring and cold storage plant at Camden, with powe! a 
r operation on adjoining site, to cost about $2,000,000 wit I Wire Machinery Cor} tor amet! x a 
ichinery The main unit will be nine stories, 100 x : ‘ A 
It is proposed to begin work within the next 30 to 60 . M M ‘ ' | 1 B. Ge i ig 
The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co Allentown, P : : 
eported to be completing plans for a proposed per ve! : 4 i ! 1 Pay ’ : t t ‘ Att 2 
im operated electric generating plant at Humme Mas il bids 1 t new = 
Wharf, near Sunbury, Pa., to cost in excess of $1,000,0 tory Pp et With equipm« \ 
ith transmission system. T. M De I arent ? 
The Board of School Commissioners, Benton, Pa., w 
ike bids within a few weeks for its two-story vocat Officials Ur He M v pote 
igh school to cost about $70,000, for which plans are 1} z Boston, have rganized the Gurne Heats Mfg. Corporat 
ompleted by Walter Witman, Keystone Building, Harris expand operation n the Ne Yor} Crict : nea 
ure Pa., architect rters f the new « pany Ww be ocated 
The Camden County Board of Education, 151 Broadway Uvens, pows equipment, conveying nd othe : 
Camden, N. J., has received a low bid from George Bach ! ns ed e new t plant to be . : { 
Camden, for its proposed two-story vocational school on the I H : Cor ; tal Baking ‘ . 
Browing Road, Pensauken, Merchantville, at $81: t Cottage Street, Bost . ’ 5 ft., and t 
s proposed to begin work soon. The entire project wil t vard $125,0 i : uM Rhines, Be s 
ibout $950,000 with equipment Lackey & Hettle, 5 Huds & Nordhoff, O! Building, Toled v re archite 
\venue, Camden, are architects The Cadillac Motor Car C Det t as asked bids 
The Automobile Sales Co., Wilmington, Del., loca! repre general contract for a new two-st orvice, Tepes | ; 
sentative for the Pierce-Arrow automobile, has plans for , buildit at Brook! Mass., t t more than $100,0 
new service, repair and sales building, consisting of tw vith equipment a n headquarte rt mpal . 
t 664 Commor ealth Avenue \ rt Kal Marq t 


units, 35 x 110 ft., and 80 x 80 ft., the latter to be equipped 
as a shop. The project will cost close to $90,000 with equi Building, Det archi 
ment Roscoe C. Trindall, Wilmington, is architect Sperry & Barnes, New Haven, ¢ ha plans for a 


an Owe house at their plant o the Long 
The Department of Parks and Public Property, Aller woes ee a 


OE Meare etn ae ae 


town, Pa., is asking bids until Sept. 27 for low lift pumping Wharf, to be 36 x 53 ft., to cost approximately $27,000 wit! 

machinery, consisting of units with capacities of 10, 6 and equipment 

4-million gal. per day, with accessory equipment Morris The Victor Furniture Co., Gardner, Mass., has awarded a 

Knowles, Inc., Westinghouse Building, Pittsburg! is en general contract to Blouin & Choteau, Gardner, for an add 

gineer. nt ts plant to cost more than $75,000 with equipment 
The Department of Property and Supplies, Capitol Build- The Golding-Keene Co Keene, N. H., operating local 

ing, Harrisburg, Pa., B. E. Taylor, secretary, is asking bids feldspar properties, is planning for expansion in operations, 
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NQUIRY for overhead cran has declined somewhat in 
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cranes may be purchased in the New England district this 


month and several of large capacity may be closed. 
Among recent purchases are: 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., two 10-ton elec 
traveling cranes reported purchased from the Niles 


Crane Corporation, 


Egleston Brothers & Co., Long Island City, New York 
10-tor 65-ft. span double trolley, electric traveling crane 


from the Niles Crane Corporation 


Stone & Webster, Boston, a 30-ton overhead crane for 
Hartford, Conn., reported purchased from the Niles Cran 


rporation 
American Gas & Electric Co., Philo, Ohio, a 20-ton electr 
rhead crane from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg 
{ TT rath n 


Mechanical Mfg. Co., Chicago, a special crane from the 


Shaw Electric Crane Co 


W make extensions and improvements in properties at 
CS Station, Va., including rebuilding of portion of mil 
and installation of additional equipment The company 
lans to begin operations early in October 


Henry A. Berliner, Potomac Flying Service, Inc., Hoover 
Field, South Washington, Va., near Alexandria, is at the 
head of a project to construct and operate a new aircraft 
manufacturing plant in this vicinity It is understood that 
a building is being leased for the initial works, to have a 
apacity of about 8 to 10 three-passenger planes per month 
Later it is purposed to build a plant 


The Kent-Coffey Mfg. Co., Lenoir, N. C., manufacturer of 
irniture, has awarded a general contract to the Poe-Triplett 
Construction Co., Lenoir, for a two-story and basement ad- 
dition, totaling about 35,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and three- 
story structure, aggregating about 15,000 sq. ft. floor space 
The first unit will be used as a machine department and the 
other for finishing operations. The cost is estimated at more 
tl $100,000 with machinery. 





Detroit 





DETROIT, Sept 


ANS have been filed by the Olds Motor Works, Lansing 
ws h., for several new shop units, in its proposed expan 

program, to cost in excess of $500,000 with equipment 
General contract has been let to the Reniger Construction 
Co., Lansing 


Motors, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the new two-story and basement printing 
plant, 60 x 140 ft., to be erected by the Booth Publishing Co 
Buhl Building, Detroit, at Muskegon, Mich., to cost close to 
$200,000 with equipment. 


The Mullins Body Corporation, General Motors Building, 
Detroit, with main plant at Salem, Ohio, is planning fot 
increase in production in automobile bodies, fenders, etc., and 
will use the plant of the Sterling Mfg. Co., recently acquired, 
for expansion 


The American Nut Co., 676 West Grand Boulevard, Ds 
troit, manufacturer of steel and brass bar nuts and kindred 
products, will soon begin superstructure for a new two-story 
unit, to cost more than $50,000, for which plans have been 
‘ompleted by Charles Noble, Lafayette Building, architect 


The Maring Wire Co., Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer of 

ignet and other electrical wires, has disposed of a bond 
ssue of $250,000, a portion of the fund to be used for expan- 
sion in output, 


The Packard Motor Car Co., East Grand Boulevard, De 
troit, has filed plans for a new three-story and basement 
building, 170 x 380 ft., to cost about $150,000, for which 
general contract has been let to the Everett Winters Co., 
1651 East Grand Boulevard 


The Stinson-Northville Airport Syndicate, Northvill 
Mich., will proceed with the construction of an airport, for 
which site has been acquired It will include hangars, ma- 
chine and repair shops, oil houses and other mechanical 


buildings 


The Standard Aluminum Casting Co., Lansing, Mich., is 
planning expansion in production and will establish a division 
of its works for the manufacture of aircraft parts. A new 
heat-treatment department has been arranged and other 
facilities will be provided 








Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 5 


HE machine tool trade does not yet feel any ma- 
as improvement in business which, in general, 
still runs more to repair parts and small machines 
with only occasional orders of any importance 
The prospect is regarded as good, as there are a 
number of projected machine shops and shop re- 
habilitations. There is much interest in the plans 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., which some time ago 
asked for prices for estimating purposes for several 
motor-driven tools for a new shop to be built at 
the Sharon works, and it is now figuring on enlarg- 
ing its shop at Lowellville, Ohio More than a 
dozen tools will be wanted for the two projects 


™ 


The Andrews-Bradshaw Co., 530 Fourth Avenue, Pitts 
burgh, manufacturer of steam specialties, has acquired th: 
entire property, plant and patents of the Tracy Engineering 
Co., 485 Sixth Avenue, San Francisco, manufacturer 
kindred products, for which it has heretofore acted as sales 
agent. Arrangements have been made for the transfer of 
the business to Pittsburgh and plant property has been s¢ 
cured at Forty-ninth and Harrison Streets for this purpose 
The factory will be operated as a separate unit for the pro- 
duction of the Tracy specialties. R. N. Robertson, formerly 
chief mechanical engineer of the American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., has become associated with the company as chief 
engineer. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery) 
will be installed in the new three-story plant to be erected b 
the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 6016 Rodman Street, Pittsbure!l 
to cost more than $150,000 with equipment 


The Bruce Perry Motor Co., Huntington, W. Va ha 
eased a new three-story building, 80 x 160 ft., to be erected 
on Fourth Avenue, for which plans have been filed, and will 
establish a new service, repair and garage building The 
entire project will cost about $85,000. 


’ 


The fron City Electric Cc., 436-38 Seventh Avenue, Pitts 
burgh, electrical equipment and appliances, has acquired 
property 50 x 117 ft., for a new seven-story and basement 
storage, distributing and headquarters building, to cost in 
excess of $300,000. It is expected to begin work in October 
Hunting, Davis & Dunnells, Century Building, are architects 
and engineers. 

In connection with a new service and operating building 
the Alco Tire Co., 3301 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, will 
install electrical machinery for repairing, vulcanizing and 
other service. The new structure is scheduled for comple 
tion in October, and will cost more than $75,000 

The Board of Education, Belpre School District, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., plans the installation of manual training equip 
ment in a proposed new high school to cost $125,000 \ 
site has been selected and plans will soon be drawn 


The Limbaugh Ogden Motor Co., 131 Ridge Avenue, Craf 
ton, Pa., has completed plans for a two-story addition to it 
service and repair division, to cost about $50,000 with equip 
ment. E. H. Dobson, 116 South Birmingham Avenue, Avalor 
Pa., is engineer 

The Murdock-Chevrolet Co., 3415 Forbes Street Pitt 
burgh, representative for the Chevrolet automobile, has plat 
under way for a new two-story service, repair and garage 
building, to cost about $85,000 with equipment A. M. Bow 
man, Bessemer Building, is engineer 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Sept 


aes 150 x 300 ft., on West Worth Street, Marshall, 
Mo., has been acquired by the Nicholas-Beazley Air- 
plane Co., Marshall, as a site for a new plant, to specialize 
largely in the production of monoplanes. The main unit will 
be one-story, 80 x 160 ft.; an assembling department will 
be installed. The initial works are reported to cost close 


to $40,000, with equipment. 


The Kansas City Public Service Co., Fifteenth Street and 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., has plans for a one and 
two-story equipment storage and distributing plant, 75 xX 
137 ft., with welding and repair shop, reported to cost about 


$70,000 with equipment. 


The Miller Cereal Millis, Twenty-sixth and Center Streets, 
Omaha, Neb., will soon begin the erection of a new five- 
story and basement mill, 60 x 125 ft., to cost approximately 


$75,000 with machinery. 
The Roxana Petroleum Corporation, Shell Building, St 


Louis, is reported to be planning the construction of a new 
distillation plant unit in the Oxford district, near Oklahoma 


City, Okla., to cost upward of $175,000 with machinery 


The American 





Pulverizer Co., Eighteenth and Austin 


Streets, St. Louis, manufacturer of pulverizing and grinding 
machinery, etc., has awarded a general contract to the W. C 
Harting Construction Co., 722 Chestnut Street, for a new 
one and two-story plant, 80 x 145 ft., on site recently 
acquired Wolte & Nauman, Fullerton Building, are archi- 
tects 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the two-story and basement plant, 140 x 
155 ft to be erected by the General Baking Co., Wichita, 
Kan., to cost about $175,000 with equipment Headquarters 
of the company are at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 

The Board of Education, Nebraska City, Neb., plans the 
nstallation f manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story junior high school, to cost $165,000, for which 
bids will soon be asked on general contract. J. H. Felt & 
Ce 300 West Forty-seventh Street, Kansas City 


architects 


The Common Council, Campbell, Mo., is reported to be 


planning the construction of a municipal electric light and 


The Kansa Power Co., Liberal, Kan., will build a one 
! e-manufacturing plant to cost $60,000 


The Brown Instrument C Philadelphia, has opened a 


br cl ffice at 509 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Kansas, Nebraska, western Missouri and Council Bluffs, 
lowa F. M. Poole is in charge 
The Bar-Rusto Corporation, 1808 Locust Street, Kansas 
City, Me has been organized t engage in rust proof non 
corrosive metal finishing and operate a retinning plant for 
dairy equipment it has exclusive rights in western Missouri 
and easter! Kansas on cadmium and chromium plating 
processes owned by the Udylite Process Co. and the Metals 
Protection Corporation respectively All equipment has been 
pur ased and the company expect to have its plant in 
peration by Sept. 2 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Sept. 5 


ik Board of Education, High School Building, Niagara 
Falls, N. ¥ will ask bids late in September for a new 


three-story vocational chool, to cost in excess of $400,000 
with equipment Walter McCulloh, Gluck Building is 
architect Bee in & Cande+ White Building, Buffalo, ars 
nechanical engineers 

The International Railway Co., Main Street and Michigan 
Avenue Buffalo, has plans for a one-story automobile ser 


repair and garage building for motor bus service, to 


st more than $70,000 with equipment 

The Smith Home Appliance Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., ij 
said to be completing plans for a new one-story factory, to 
cost about $25,000 with equipment 

The Empire Gas & Electric Co., Geneva, N. Y., is ar 
ranging for a merger with the Seneca Power Corporation 
Seneca Falls, N. \ An expansion and improvement program 

1 be irried out, including transmission line construction 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 5 


_ Island Creek Coal Ce Dixie Terminal Building, Cin 
cinnati, has taken out a permit for a new coal-screening 
plant 

Bids will soon be asked on general contract by the 


Fairmont Creamery Co., 229 West Spring Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, for a four-story cold storage and refrigerating plant 


on adjoining site, and one-story automobile service, repair 


and garage building, to cost $130,000 with equipment F. V 
Thomas is company architect, address noted 


The Brown-Craven Equipment Co., 706 Manning Street, 
North, Chattanooga, Tenn., machinery dealer, has inquiries 
out for a sand and gravel ladder dredge, complete with 


screening plant, etc., with capacity of about 1000 yd. per day 


The Iseman Flying Field, Inc... Paducah, Ky., J. H. Ise 


man, 3200 Broadway, head, recently organized, is planning 
the establishment of an aircraft landing fleld on the Clark 
River Road, with hangars, machine and repair shop, oil 
storage and distributing buildings, et Charles R. Iseman 


will also be an official of the company 


The Air Corps, Material Division, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, will receive bids until Sept. 15 for 32,000 piston rings, 
circular 75 until Sept. 26 for 1369 aircraft generators, 
circular 69: until Sept. 12 for ski assemblies, including hub 
bushings, shock absorber shackles, shock absorber cable 
assemblies, etc., circular 77; and until Sept. 14 for light and 


streamline assemblies, circular 71 


The Springfield Metallic Casket Co., North Street, Spring- 
field. Ohio, has awarded a general contract without com- 
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a a ae Ney merman Bu for four- stallation at its local outbound freight house at Third Avenue 


It South and Second Street. 


derstood that truct y 1 eferred f era The Barber-Coleman Co., R¢ 





ckford, lll., manufacturer of 


is, drills and other metal-cutting tools, has awarded a 














~ eS ding general contract to the Security Building Corporation, Rock- 
‘ rd, for a one-story addition to cost about $40,000 witl 
da Spr fi O ‘ ipme! 
| 6,00 of floor pace The Board of Education, Virginia, Minn., plans the 
1 t tallation of manual training equipment in a new two-story 
nior high school estimated to cost upward of $600,000, for 
which it is expected to ask bids on a general contract about 
the middle of Septembe: E. H ferg, 407 Jones Street, 
Kveleth, Minn is architect G. M. Orr, Baker Building 
Minneapolis, Minn., is engineer 
ai fine The Board of Education, Downers Grove, IIL, plans the 
} tallation of manual training equipment in a new three- 
gh school to cost $200,000, for which superstructure 
begin at ones Royer, Danley & Smith, Flat Iron Build- 
£ bana, Ill are architects 
ney * 
Chicago ore one 
Gulf States 
P BIRMINGHAM, Sept 
Ls sked by the Todd Engineering. Dry Doc} 
B & R Cx Fulton Stree New Orleans, until Sept 
Ss and improvements in its shipbuilding and 
I iding new ! story shop unit, 50 x 200 
A é d road crossings, extensions 
ich ageckKking’ structure et \ M = 
\ M tte Building, is e1 er 
xas-Louisiana Power C« Fort Worth, Tex 
nd issue of $500,000, a portion of the 
i d for expa I ind improvements in pow 
\ it 
nt Transfer Cx S Antonio Dex ‘ 
\ e superstru re f w cold storage and 
t 24 x 4ot e-story automob 
r and garage building, 60 x 120 ft., will also be 
i freight garage depot, 20 x 260 ft The 
Ww cost in excess of $850,000 including equip 
Herbert S. Green, Alamo Bank Building, is architect 
tra Cotton Oil Mill, Electra, Tex., recently formed 
W. M. Austin and R. B. Magee, both of Electra, and asso 
r the ectior ne-story cott seed 
bou ¢ ( 
é \irer a 200 S } S 
x ! l ns unde Ww: f é plar 
Pp \ hangar w be ructed and 
Ki 1 
I d of City Commission ( H i 
fi Sept. 21 fe quipment for the 1 
ks udir two 4200-ga per min, domest 
p WW 120U0-ga pe min. fire ervice pumps 
per min. wash water pump, all centrifug 
I ilso for 10-panel electric switchboi d 
‘ 1 ent ne 100,000-gal. capacity steel tar 
wer and one 500,000-gal apacity steel tank o1 
wer; filter equipment, operating tables, controller 
ig equipment, et: The Burns & McDor 
ng Ce Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mé 
I B Concrete Pipe ¢ Los Angeles, has lea 
1 erty at Amarillo, Tex., totaling about 80,000 sq. ft., ans 
2 ! e ea erection of bran plant to cost about 
x , ' ; 00 wit! machinery 
: The Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co., Del Rio, Tex s p 
aVOR ng the early construction of a new oil storage and 
! plant, with initial capacity of about 2,000,000 
a ner It vill be the terminus of the new pipe line which the ; 
Lllinois Pipe Line Co., 1s building from the Pecos County 
t the fields, about 100 miles distant The Mid-Kansas com] 
5 1 \ ( 4 also contemplates the construction of a local oil refi! 
a A ' nprise a three-story later to cost more than $200,000 with machinery 
i $4 0 vitl 
( i a. G The Bal-Tex Spring Bed Co., Second and Hickory Str 
Klews Nor : Q wrchitect and e! allas, Tex., has purchased a building and will remodel for 
new plant; an addition will be constructed The proje 
estimated to cost close to $80,000 with equipment 
i er properties — The Alabama Chemical Co., Montgomery, Ala., plans 
. , : cian i 3 aed rebuild the portion of its sulphuric acid plant recently de 
‘ Net Ha El Li ox Have troved by fire, with loss reported at close to $185,000 i 
1 Liz Pul Q ‘ I Nel and uding machinery 
Nebr i Gas & Electric C Omal The new regan The Railroad Crossing-Signal Corporation, 308 Wheat 
! ed for bor $12 ( 000. a porti Building, Fort Worth, Tex., has been organized to make an 
proceeds to provide for the nsolidation and for ex- 1utomatic signal device for railroad crossing approaches 
nd improvements The company expects to equip its own factory for manu- 
The ( cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., Minn facturing as soon as funds are available 
pol Minn is said to be planning an early call for bids The Standard Vaporizer Co., Inc., 418 Meaher Building 
I a new electrically operated freight-handling crane for in- Mobile, Ala., has been organized to manufacture automobile 
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fuel economizers. It plans to purchase the various parts ton, Ind., manufacturer of artificial stone products, has plans 
and do its own assembling and is in the market for black or Inder wavy for a new mill to cost more than $50,000 with 
nickel plated %-in. standard pipe fittings; brass, plain o1 equipment 

nickel plated \Y%-in. standard pipe fittings; 18-gage brass 


. : . . Tames Marlowe tate Life suilding, Indianapolis, has 
spring wire in coils or springs; 4-in. or %-in. brass tubir ames 5 , S , Build ai 


. ee] pointed representati I I ra fe the Fitzsimons 
ind %-in. brass rods. appoin p a n Indiana e I 
Co., Youngstown, manufacturer of cold drawn steel in rounds, 
™ —— squ hexag s and flats 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 6 Canada 


VW THILE machine tool sales during the week ha ; 

TORONT Sept 
een light, some manufacturers report the r 
eipt of more inquiry and look for a gain in orders } ACHINERY 7 hine tool es resultins 
this month. This, however, is not expected to dé Zz fr xhibit the Canadian National Ex 
velop in some lines of equipment until after the ! veing he ront ive stimulated 
National Machine Tool Exhibition in Cleveland 1 


starting Sept 18 Quite a little business is ev ! 2 tl ‘ ers I b der look fe i 


dently being held up until after this exhibitior genera gther 5 l e t demand dur 


















Y 3usiness with machine tool builders and w g the 1 : : The erection of a numb 
i some dealers showed a slight gain in August overt r new throug! ' 1) ! ha ual 
EB July Purchases of the larger types of machine vanced t Dp , re ntere d are now 
Pr u irg YI n 
b during the week included a 60-in extra heav\ ready t tur tl r attentior t equipment require 
, iner by the Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa., and a N nts s | laree xpected to appeat 
’ Newark gear cutter by the Toledo Machine & thin the next u nection a 
Tool Co., Toled The market in the Detroit terr feelet na ulre been sent ut While the d 
continues extremely dull, as little busines ; a built 1 os 
ming from the automotive industry No ' attention to ‘ 
ries are pending from railroads in this territor nd bor . equipmen: 
: 1 4 ! T t T nt n rre 
‘he Sterling Mfg. Co., 2831 Prospect Avenue, Clevela T) a e amall ¢ ntinues good 
acquired manufacturing space in the McBride B 
; t Fortieth Street and Perkins Avenue, which it w Hyd hele A Cor r Onta 
t! nanufacture of radio socket power units t \ puret d 1 res at la ae 
: 7 ‘ é mr th new \ t tal ‘ ! 
mqyuipment of the plant of the Vig-Tor Exle C fy Gat tive ectr power supply \ 
cf side Avenue, Cleve land, Ww ill be sold at auction Sept litur a aia de on the plant withir 
is Will include U1 ersal milling machin : emape ° and a ted that a further expenditure will be 
ing machines and grinders and small té i ae The Hvdt } vrs Power Commission — 
The City Council, Defiance, Ohio, will have plans drawn ‘ ving bu ind separate tender nnection with the 
r a municipal electric light and power plant, to cost $40 roject, but ng date ha I et F. A. Gaby is 
i " vith machinery Bonds in this amount have beer p hief eng 
over Harry Atl Lt mitted plans for approval 
The Celina Specialty C¢ Celina, Ohio, manufa Ho Honore Mer Mir t¢ f fines Provir il 
rniture, is considering the rebuilding of the portio1 G rn nt, Quebec, for water ver d pment plant 
’ nt destroyed by fire Aug. 25, with loss reported upw i in located. the Etcher R 
$200,000, including machinery 
Ww PI g Industrial Department of thé 
The Ditwiler Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, manufactur tional Railv Montrea states that work 
eel bodies for motor trucks, etc., is said to have plans f . nal. al fall on the proposed $2,000,000 cold storage 
ne-story plant, 150 x 500 ft. to cost close to $10 the Ocean Terminals, Halifax, N. 8. Dr & 
h equipment It will replace a works recently dest Seal oral +7) ntracts and tenders for constructior 
fire ! 
, ’ , r 29 TP Street CGuelnl n hae the 
The General Motors Corporation, Detroit, has awarded sat oa ea ae Adit aaa aoa ; oe Mullers’ 
wenera’ comiract to 5. Derkebile & Bom, Whittier 6t: Wor Guelh C & Danefield, 29% Dougla 
edo, Ohio, for its proposed four-story service, repair ! 4 2 
e building to cost approximately $300,000 with equip s r, a rchitect 
T} Steel ( f Canad Ltd., hea ffice, Hamilton, Ont 
; I ¢ 1 ; : rf ddit ? té te plant it 
I di vansea, Ont. J. Robert Page, 18 Toronto Street, Toronté 
n lana 9 Structu l teel will be upplied b 
INDIANAPOLIS. S Dor Bridge ¢ std Tor t 
and associates hav e Ribago Copper Corporation, Ltd., Haileybury, Ont 
Anderson Aircraft ¢ purchase ompiete n , nt ¢ pment “ , 
the Citizens’ Bank, receiver The new ownet ire forming gshaw is president 
; the Oren Welch Airplane Co., to take over and operate th: r} Foundation ¢ f Canad ta 746 Sherbrooke 
} plant The company Ss arranging for the purchase f Steaat Waat Montré ha the general contract fo1 n 
j djoining tract of about 40 acres for enlargements, and f 1.000 factor dditior r the Canadian Goodrich Rubber 
} stablishment of an airport, with hangars, repair f ‘ Ltd Kine Street West Kitchener Ont The 
Es et 3 lard Steel Construction C 5 Maine East, Welland 
The hoard of Ed ication, 150 North Meridian Street ' () r ‘ t t nard H Prach 4 Ja 
napolis, will soon take bids on a general contract for sf Nort} Hamilto Ont the hitect 
ew two-wing, three-story addition to the technical his ey OV Skinner manage! f the Skinner Ce Ltd 
hool at 1600 East Michigan Street, with manual training Gananogue, Ont.. manufacturer of hardware, castings, aut: 
division, to cost about $250,000. Vonnegut, Bohn & M hile accessories. etc. is receiving bide for the erection of 
Indiana Trust Building, are architects n addition to its plant to cost $50,000 W. B. Galbraitl 
The Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., 1 ed 615 Yonge Street, Toronto, is architect 
on a general contract for a one and two-stor d The Hamilton Gear & Machine Works, Ltd., 76 Var 
cost close to $75,000 with equipment Horne Street, Toronto. has let the steel contract to McGregor 
The Board of Trustees, Methodist Hospital, Sixteent! & McIntyre, Ltd 1139 Shaw Street, in connection with a! 
Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, is completing plans fot ew ddition t ts plant 
three-story and basement power house, to cost in exce The D. T. Jones Mfg. C Ltd., Gananoque, Ont pla 
$200, 06 with equipment D. A. Bohlen & Son, Majest n addition to its shovel factor 
lding, are architects 
he Board of Ed icatior Elkhart Ind c rem ted pla The Canadiar Paperboa a Montreal _ nome jutes 
im 2 7 a tg Be . , gotiations for site of 9 acres on the south side of Con 
ing the installation of manual training equipment in a tw ssioner Street at the foot f Carlaw Avenue, Torent: 
tory and basement addition to the high sch ' Plans ill for the immediate rection of a paper mill to cost 
pproximately $115,000 Hubert Miller, Monger building pproximately $1,000,000, and to have an initial capacit 
s architect = ad . : 
. , f tor per day Ultime the company plang to insta 
Western Union Building, B f econd t bringing the capacity up to 150 tons per day 
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Tenders will probably be called at an early date by Kelly & 
s eng e¢ cS federa n Life ling, Toronto, for the 
building, two stories, 150 x 700 ft., with two L-shaped 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, reference 
Curacao No. 252307; also, at the American Consulate, 
Curacao, S. L. Wilkinson, consul. 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Warsaw, Poland, is com- 
pleting plans for the construction of a series of grain eleva- 
tors in different parts of the country, with screening, elevat- 
ing, conveying and kindred equipment. The first such unit 
s expected to be located at Oswiencim, with the second at 
Thorn and another at Gdynia. The entire project is expected 
to cost close to $1,500,000. 

The surmah Co., Rangoon, Burma, has an expansion 
program in progress at its Syriam oil refinery, to include the 
installation of cracking and other equipment. 


President Siles of Bolivia has announced that the La 
Pas-Yungas Railway, the initial construction of which was 
egun in 1915, will be completed at once. Thus far the rail- 
road has been extended 130 miles; if completed to the head 
of steam navigation on the river El Beni, as originally 
planned, about 88 miles of additional construction would be 
required 


The Argentine Government has decided to construct the 
Costanero Canal through its Ministry of Public Works, ac- 
ording to advices received from Vice Consul Cecil W. Gray, 
Buenos Aires, and made public by the Department of Com- 
merce Government machinery, dredges and other equipment 
will be used, thereby accomplishing a considerable saving as 
ompared with the cost of the work by private contractors. 
This year’s budget provides for an expenditure of 2,000,000 


{ 


pesos for the canal 


A recent decree of the President of Venezuela provides 
or an additional credit of 2,000,000 bolivars (value of 
bolivar is approximately 19c.) for the Department of Public 
Works, bringing the total now available for this department 
for the fiscal year 1927-28 to 38,000,000 bolivars, according 
» Consul H. M. Wolcott, Caracas. Of this amount, 37,405,440 
bolivars will be spent for construction, conservation and 
reparation of public works, purchase of materials and sup- 
plies, transportation, salaries of engineers, etc. 


4 commission which was appointed by the city of Milan, 
Italy, last January to study the possibilities of constructing 
subway for that city similar to those in New York, Paris 


ind London, has recently published its report, according to 


‘‘onsul General T 


that the 


Jaeckel, Milan The commission believes 
construction of different lines of subways would 
ive too great an expense and recommends an alternative 


plan costing about 50,000,000 lire This plan, which has 
ready been approved by the city, involves the construction 
f tw short tunnels for the purpose of carrying the four 


ncipal tramway lines to the Piazza del Duomo, the center 
the city A specially incorporated contracting firm will 
truct the tunnels in question 


The Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, has reopened its 


ffice at 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, London At its 
office the ‘ompany is organizing a department to 
handle its foreign business, notably the recent contracts with 


Soviet Russia, Germany and Luxemburg 


The South American Gulf Oil Co., 21 State Street, New 
York, has taken over leases of oil lands in the Valenzuela 
district, Colombia, totaling about 700,000 acres, heretofore 
held by the Colombia Syndicate, including oil-drilling and 
other equipment of the last noted organization. Plans are 
maturing for extensive operations and development, con- 
tinuing present leases and providing additional equipment 
and facilities for expansion in oil-producing lands, with pipe 


nes, storage facilities, etc 


The Bush Terminal Co., 100 Broad Street, New York, 
arranging for the early construction of additional units 
t its terminal at London, England, consisting of two large 
nulti-story structures on sites adjacent to present building, 
witl installation of elevating, conveying and other ma- 
hinery Irving T. Bush, president, is now in London to 
omplete arrangements for the expansion, which is reported 


cost more than $850,000. 


By a recent official decree, the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
‘ommerce abolished fees for import and export licenses 
overing many important articles, according to the Foreign 
Tariffs Division of the Department of Commerce. For most 
f the articles affected the former fee amounted to one-half 
f 1 per cent of the invoice value of the goods. Among the 
mport commodities affected by this decree are certain kinds 
of machinery, 


dynamos and electric motors, automobiles 


and airplane motors, and optical instruments. 


The Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIL, for the year 
ended June 30, reports net income of $1,015,591, after inter- 
est, depreciation, federal taxes and all other charges, equal 
ifter preferred dividend requirements to $26.18 a share 


earned on the $ 





371,400 of common stock. This compares 
with $500,857 or $11.69 a common share in the previous year. 
Net sales in the last fiscal year totaled $9,054,022, as com- 


pared with $8,232,974 in the previous fiscal year. 
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